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'& in the Ajn-1 


The rich ototieticol 
AkbarlT makes it poaoibie (oftor supplementing it with other 
sources) to crake an attempt at the reconstruction of Hughai- 
Indian economy, c,160G, in quantitative terms. Out the otudy 
io becot with a number of difficultieo, The firet took io to 
establish the actual ’text* of tha ototietico in tho Ain-l 
Ahbori , for c*»ich ito eranuocripto have to bo corofuiiy collated 
ond Piguroo intorchockod* Outside tho Mr* . ©xtonolvo explore- 
tion of opurceo hoc to bo undertaken in order to obtain o 
cooperatively limited ond often very unavon quontitiao of 
otatioticel date. 


The data cases to suggest that the extent of cultivation 
at the close of the 16th century uioo a little over half of that 
of c.1900, though the proportion varied from tract to tract, 
dith an almost equivalent level of agricultural technology, 
except for the introduction of canal irrigation in certain 
regions, the ylolda os mail as productivity mao almost the 
oaine about 1600 at it uas at the beginning of thie century. 

The Hughal administration laid claim upon about a 
half of the agricultural produce. The revenue-rates seemed to 
conform to this claim} but the l.ughal ruling class hod to concede 



a su&atantial oharo to subordinate cocftororo. The net amount 
of land-revenue realisation oaa, thtjrvfore, less than 60 ,j of 
the surplus oxtrocted froa the primary cultivators* 

There were two major categories of tho co-charere* 

A port of tho land-rovenue woo olionatod through land grants 
( ouvurohnl) . Tho proportion of tho olionofced revenue greatly 
varied Proa locality to localityj it however* did not oxceed 
0,j of the t araa^ in any euba* The granteao ceeo to have been 
toon controd rathor than rural in character* 

Among tho rural oubordlnato clalaanto tho coot 
prominent cere tho aonlndgrp . The rnoindors * ahoro in Afebar*s 
fciao aoo unoven, varying froa locality to locality, but 
appears to hove amounted on an overage to about 20,~> of the 
claimed agricultural surplus* 

The siphoned surplus reaching the nughal odainiotra- 
tion went largely to meet the pay claims of Hughs! military 

and civil officials - the eo-called mansabdars * About 02. > of 

* 

the J ama 4 was appropriated by this class* 

but of the remaining 18, > of tho J ama* 4*59, i (of ths 
whole J ama*) ©as epont on the maintenance of the Imperial house- 
hold end 0*8,j on the Imperial military establishment* 


The expropriated surplus mas further diffused in mays 



that created o large unproductive oervice Doctor; oround 10^ 
of the total i osscf sent to maintain o roues of lowly pale unpro- 
duotivaly employed labour force* On tho other hand opproxl- 
oately 39.j trae spent au goods ond oorvicos that creatod 
(directly or indirectly) o dcroond for comrooditiae embodying 
©killed labour* 

The expenditure) of the ourplue by tho ruling clooo 
ouotainod an urban population of o conoidcrabl© size* ootiaafeed 
at about 19.-> of tha total* Long-diofcanc© trade dovolopod 
©efficiently, in addition* to sustain o nurabor of towno which 
wore eooonfciolly centres of oonufocturo ond cororoarce* chile 
othoro regained boolcoliy ollitory coop© or Qarrioon-toumo* 

Th© urban taxation contributed* on the chole* ore one-tenth 
of tho total i proof* 

^'hilc the prices of agricultural produce relative to 
cheat fluctuated within 0 range of & 20. w betuesn 1992 end 
1061-70* those of roamifoctured corotnoditlea, such as sugar or 
cloth declined appreciably since 1393* However* the real 
urban cages* skilled as coll as unskilled* also registered a 
sharp decline during the three centuries* 

Th© gold and Oliver stock in India c.1600 cos about 
one-tenth of th© stock of bullion in the did dorld* Out India 
seems to have received subsequently a substantial share out of 
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the bullion influx from Spanish America. The coined stock 
increased by about 70,j between 1606 and 1707. The effect of 
this increase in the bullion stock on prices wao* however* 
moderate* proportionoto to ita magnitude qo coaled down for 
increase in population (reflecting presumably o proportionate 
incrooo© in GfS J ). 

Tho vorying kindo of otatiotico available for 1595 
rook© it poaaiblo to ootlctat© tho population of around that 
yoor* Tho population of Indio ot tho tiaa can be eetioated 
at about 1450 aiiliono, Thio cuggooto o rothor low roto of 
population inoreoae for the period 1600-1000* via, 0.21 ,j* 
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Preface 


I try to preoent in this thesis in as closely critl* 
cized a form so I could achieve* the rich statistical material 
available for the beginning of the 1?th century* 1 have sought 
to construct estimates for different sectors of the economy on 
the basis of the figures provided directly by'aur evidence com* 
bineti ©ith a certain amount of deduction and extrapolation* 

The result is admittedly uneven so to the degree of reliability* 
Nevertheless* ©here Independent checks have been pjosibi©* parti* 
culor estimates have been either confirmed* or* at any rate* 
found to bo oithin the possible ranges in o surprisingly large 
number of cooes* It has thus been found possible to give quantl* 
tative expositions of agricultural production* distribution of 
the surplus among various classes* price and ©age structure and 
the population of Indio about 1600* 

On the other hand* it has been found best not artifi* 
daily to overstep the limits imposed on ue by our material* for 
such important elements of the economy* therefore* as the value 
of production of extractive industries (e*g*, salt* iron* etc.)* 
the total value of services* and the volume of internal and 
external trade* no quantification has been attempted* because 
there is practically no basis direct or indirect in our sources* 
This has meant* among other things* that no estimate for GNP for 
Mughal India could be thought of* 



fro® the data collected for c*1600, it le possible, 
with the limitations just mentioned, to have a fairly broad 
picture of the structure of Indian economy at the time. Unluckily 
the size end quality of etetiatical information available for 
subsequent points of time during the 17th century la rather poor; 
and the economy cannot bo oxamined in its process of movement as 
adequately oo one would udeh # However* wherover it ia possible, 
the subsequent information has been uoed to trace tendencies to 
change in quantitative terms* Attention is particularly invited 
to Chapter XU* 

X should like to record the many debts incurred by me 
in the couree of working on my thesis, 

My gratitude to my Supervisor is beyond the reach of 
expression and I should not, therefore, try to put it into words* 

1 owe much to Profecsor 3* tJurul Hacan, who, by granting 
me appointment as Statistician (Research Assistant) in the 
Department of History over ton years ago, was responsible for 
changing my research interests from Mathematics to economic 
history* 


Mr fair Habib hoe drawn most of my maps, with profas* 
sional competence under the direction of Mr Zahoor A* Khan, 
Cartographer of the Department; and X am thankful to both of them 
for bearing with patience my constant alterations and revisions* 
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1 a© indebted to Hr S,A,I. Tiroizi, Director, Notional 
Archive#, for hio gracious help and guidance at the National 
Archives, Nets Delhi, Dr A,K. Srivootav, Numtomstio Officer, 

State Hueuera, Lucknow (preoently Director, Mathura Hueeura) gave 
tae very valuable help for obtaining occooe to the treasure-trove 
reports. He also very kindly let toe consult hie unpublished book. 

Among my senior colleagues. Dr S,P» Gupta ungrudlngly 
placed at my disposal hie knowledge of the Rajasthani materials 
he also as ungrudlngly let me consult the transcripts and micro¬ 
films he hoe of the various series of account papers and docu¬ 
ments from the Rajasthan State Archives, Bikaner, Professor M, 
Athar All and Mr Iqtidor Alam khan were always ready to discuss 
with me (and to often clarify) the various complexities of Mughal 
administration and political history, that I had to grapple with 
for understanding the precise significance of my texts on a 
number of occasions, I am also grateful to Mr A,3, Uaisar for 
his constant warnings against the possible misuses of statistics. 

Members of ths staff of the Research Library, Department 
of History, and of the Maulsna Arad Library gave me cheerful 
assistance throughout, and 1 am deeply appreciative of the 
consideration that 1 have received from them. 

The painstaking accuracy with which Mr A,A, laid! has 
typed the thesis has placed me under considerable obligation to 
him. Any textual errors that remain are not likely to be his. 
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Chapter I 

THE STATISTICS AND THEIR SOURCES 


I. THE AIN-I AKBARI 

'The present thesis is an attempt to examine in 
quantitative terms'^the structure of the economy of the Mughal 
Empire about the close of the 16th century* That the attempt 
can be made at all is almost entirely due to the rich statis¬ 
tical data contained in Abul Fazl’s Ain-i Akbari./' The work 

v -7’ 

is unique in a number of ways: Its author deals with aspects 
that for other historians did not merit even passing notice; 
he practically revels in offering us quantitative data, a 
trait strange for the period, and much the more unexpected in 
a writer of such majestic literary style; and, finally, the 
care he lavishes to ensure a correct transmission of figures 
shows that his interest in them was not forced or superficial. 
Any study that one attempts of his figures amounts at the 
same time to a grateful tribute to his vast endeavour. 

The Ain-1 Akbari is part of a large work that 
Abul Fazl undertook, upon the orders of Emperor Akbar. 1 The 


1. Akbarnama . I, p.9. 
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two volumes of his Akbamaraa record the events of the reign 
of that Emperor, preceded by an account of the reigns of Babur 
and Humayun, his grandfather and father. The third volume of 
what was ostensibly a single work, was devoted exclusively to 
record the n Alnha-l Muqaddas-1 Shahl ” (the Sacred Imperial 

A 

Regulations) is conveniently styled by a kind of readers* 
consensus as the Aln-i Akbarl i and this has for all practical 
purposes a separate entity of its own. It has for itB subject 
matter the organisation of Akbar*s court, administration and 
army, the revenues and geography of his Empire, and the tradi¬ 
tions and culture of the people he governed. 

The Aln-i Akbarl contains five books ( daftars ): 

the first three give a detailed description of the administra- 

2 

tlon - ’the secular side of the Emperor*. In the first book 
(’ Manzilabadi *). Abuil Fazl deals with the household; covering 
a wide range of aspects, from the treasury to the prices of 
various commodities, and from the regulations of the ‘Animal 
Stables’ to the management of the’Building Establishment*. 

The second book (’ Slpah Abadi *) covers the military and civil 
administration and the establishments of servants. Along with 
the nobles ( mansabdars ). the learned men, poets, artists, physi¬ 
cians and others also find notice here. 


1. Xin, I, p.256, 

2. gin, I, p.255. 
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The third book (Mulkabadi) gives comprehensive 
Information on the system of taxation, including detailed 
tables of revenue rates ( dastur*1 f amal ) followed by the 
f Account of Twelve Subas' (provinces). The last has a sepa¬ 
rate chapter on each sftba . giving, in text, its geography 
and resourcesj this portion is followed, under each suba, 
first, by statistical tables, and then by brief dynastic 
annals of the region. The statistical tables for each of 

the subas form a remarkable part of the work, providing us 
/ 

with statistical data on measured area, estimated revenue, 
revenue alienated through grants, zemindars * retainers (cavalry 
and foot) for each locality ( pargana ). Owing to the enormous 
significance of this portion of the Ain for our thesis, the 
next section in this Chapter is reserved for a discussion of 
its figures. 

The last two books deal with social life and the 
religions and culture of the Indian people. 

In the conclusion to his work, Abuft. Fazl tells us 
of the way in which he collected the material for his work. 

1. Ain, II, pp.245-257. 
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He claims to have based his information on the testimony of 
contemporaries and eye witnesses, without, however,uncritically 
accepting their evidence; he adds that he took enormous pains 
to analyse the voluminous information he thus collected from 
various sources. All the records of the State were put at 
his disposal. It seems that for the narrative history of the 
Akbarnama . at least for the earlier years of the reign he had 
to rely upon oral evidence (or, at best, memoirs recorded for 
him). 1 2 3 But for the Ain-1 Akbari he relied practically entirely 
upon state papers, and his statistical data were, naturally, 
supplied by government departments. But even here Abul Fazl 
has not simply reproduced the official reports or documents; 
he has rearranged them, particularly replacing the officialese 
of the bureaucratic originals with text refashioned by his own 
polished style. He says that he revised the text five times 
and was indeed intending to undertake a sixth revision when 
the Emperor's insistence on getting the work completed, forced 
him to forego It. Internal evidence suggests, as we shall 
presently see, that he made additions even after the last day 
of the 42nd regnal year (20 March 1598), which is the date of 

3 

the formal conclusion of the work, 

1. See Bayazid Bayat's statements as to how his memoirs came to 
be written down for the use of Abiil Fazl ( Tazkira-1 Humayun-o 
Akbar . ed., Mr Hldayat Hosaln, Calcutta, 1941, pp.1-2.). 

2. Xin, III, p.256. 

3. Ibid .. Ill, p.281. 



In view of Abiil Fail’s assertions about precision 
and accuracy as well as the manifest imprint of his literary 
style that the text tears, it is difficult to accept Moreland’s 
description of the Ain as a "hastily edited collection of offi- 
cial papers"* Moreland tends to assume that there is little 
genuine contribution from Abiil Fazl's pen, and he is equally 
sceptical about the accuracy of the Ain ’s figures. 1 2 3 He carries 
this view so far as at times to adopt an attitude of a rather 
convenient selectivity in using the Ain's statistics* If the 
evidence is not In tune with a theory of his, it is either 
suspect or is given an interpretation unsanctioned by the text.^ 
However, the carefully logical arrangement of the material and 
Abiil Fazl's style should be sufficient to refute the charge of 
slovenly editing. 

In actual fact, as noted at the beginning, Abiil Fazl 
takes extreme care in reproducing his figures. All the numbers 
are expressed In words, a system clearly adopted to minimize 
the chances of transcriptional errors, for which there is much 
greater chance in Arabic numerals as well as the raqam notation: 


1. W.H. Moreland, Agrarian System of Moslem India , p.81. 

2. W.H. Moreland, 'The Agricultural Statistics of Akbar's 
Empire', JUPHS . II, pt. I, pp.8-9. 

3. A prime illustration of this is Moreland's Interpretation 
of the paragraph preceding the Dastur'ul finals (cf. Irfan 
Habib, Agrarian System of Mughal India , p. 205 n.). 



that the latter Is eschewed, though It was the usual bureau¬ 
cratic vehicle for conveying figures, is yet another proof 

of Abul Fazl's avoidance of mere reproduction of official 
1 

papers. 


The period to which the different statistical data 

in the Ain-i Akbarl belong is not usually indicated in the 

work, though there are important exceptions* One exception 

is offered by the ’19-year rates’ ( Ain-1 Nauzdah Sala ). where 

the revenue rates for each regnal year are punctiliously given. 

Then, the .lama* statistics of the ’ Twelve Subas 1 2 , and the lists 

of the mansabdars are both expressly assigned to the 40th 
2 

Regnal Year. On the strength of this ascription of two very 
Important parts of its statistical material, it is perhaps a 
matter of convenience to treat 1595-6 as the year to which the 
Ain ’s statistics may, in general, be assigned. But it is 
obvious that some information (apart from the 19-year rates) 
relates to a date earlier than this* and some to later years. 
One must, therefore, consider the limits of the period within 
which the information may be placed? and this can be done best 
by examining the evidence as to when (and, partly, how) the 
Ain’s materials were collected. 

1. The Arabic numerals used in Blochraann's printed text of 
the Ain are not justified by the texts of the MSS. 

2. The Regnal or Ilahi year began with the Nauroz (falling on 
20 or 21 March,) every year. The 40th Regnal Year thus began 
on 9 Rajab 1003 or 20 March 1959 ( Akbarnlma , III, p.667). 
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In both the Akbarnama and the Aln-1 Akbarl (which 

as we have seen, is nominally volume III of the former work), 

Abifl Fazl refers to an Imperial order issued to him to write 

ana account of the life and achievements of his sovereign* 

-1 

One MS of the Akbarnama mentions the dates of the two decrees 

to this effect the first being 22 Isfandarmur 2 , 33rd R.Y* (12 

March, 1589) and the second Ardi Bihisht, 34 R.Y. (18 May, 

1589). Elsewhere Abiil Fazl gives the last day of the 42nd R.Y. 

(20 March 1599), as the date of completion of the Ain-i Akbari . 

He adds that it took him seven years to complete the work, 

2 

during which he prepared five drafts of the work. Counting 
seven years from the stated date of completion of the Ain , the 
work of compilation should have started by the end of 35th R.Y. 
(March 1591) and not the 33rd R.Y. But since, as we have seen, 
Abiil Fazl assigns two important portions of the Ain (the list 
of the oansabdars and the .l ama* figures) to the 40th R.Y. 

i 

(1595-6), indicating that this was the year in which the Ain 
was in the main completed, the seven years may be counted back 
really from that year. In that case, the initial year for 
the work of compilation would be the 33rd R.Y*, and since this 


1. H* Beveridge’s introduction to his translation of the 
Akbarnama . Vol, I, Calcutta, 1897, p.33j the MS cited 
Is RAS 17. 

2. Ain . II, p.256. 



would accord with the year in which the decrees for its com¬ 
pilation were issued, it would reinforce one’s impression that 
in actual fact, as well as in Abtil Fazl’s own view, the bulk 
of the Ain had been completed by the end of the 40th R.Y. 

Abul Fazl must obviously have begun by collecting 
information! and it is possible that much of this information 
was received by him prior to 1589. He says in the chapter 
* Ain-i Abdarkhana * that ’now a days Lahore is the capital’ 

(a fact true for the period, 1586-98); but in another Chapter, 
the Ain-i Xmarat . he refers to Fatehpur as the Imperial seat, 
which suggests that this particular portion of the text (and 
the document on which it was based) had been prepared before 
1586 (the year in which Fatehpur ceased to be the Capital).^ 

Other internal evidence suggests the use of infor¬ 
mation coming down from a date even before the initial year 
of compilation of the work. Abiil Fazl assigns his .lama- statls- 
tics to the 40th R.Y. (1595-6), But the total . 1ama‘ that he 

1* Ain . I, p,51. 

2. Akbarnama . Ill, pp.494 & 748. 

3. Ain . I, p.i68. It is significant that in the Akbarnama 

Abul Fazl denies to Fatehpur Sikri the designation of iParu’l 
jQiilafa 'when Lahore was the capital ( Akbarnama . Ill, 581); 
but heapplies this designation to itwhen Akbar had left 
Lahore ( ibid . 722). 

4. Akbarnama . Ill, p.494. 
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4 

records (363 million dams ) is less than the figure of 440 

-p 

million dams given in the Tabaqat-1 Akbarl which was completed 

in 1593. If we add Abul Fazl’s own totals for the original 

12 subas (except Kabul), the grand total comes to 422 million 

dams . Quite obviously, in stating the total as 363 million 

dams only, Abul Fazl has inadvertantly allowed the total for 

the Empire gathered from an earlier record to remain in his 

text. It has been suggested with some reason that the figure 

of 363 million dams actually belonged to the year 1580-81, 

3 

when the .1 ama-i dahsala was first established. 

Abul Fazl assigns the list of his mansabdars to the 

40th R.Y.;^ but this list too seems to have been completed 

much earlier. It was already available to the author of the 

5 

Tabaqat-1 Akbarl who had closed his work in 1593. Even at 
that time the Ain *s list was perhaps partly out of date, since 
Nlzamuddin Ahmad made quite a few additions and changes in the 
list. The Tabaqat' s list gives 15 names that are not mentioned 


1. Ain . I, p.386. 

2. Tabaqat . Ill, p.546. Apparently by mistake, the Tabaqfat 
gives this figure in terras not of dans but of tankas or 
double -dams . 

3. cflrfan Habib, Agrarian System . p,399&n. 

4. Ain, I, p.222. 

5. See the explicit acknowledgement In the Tabaqat . II, p.425. 
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in the Ain , while for 48 mansabdars . the mansaba recorded in 

• « 

the Tabaoat are higher than those given in the Ain . Abdl Fazl 
does seem to have added some new names to his earlier list, 
partly at least to accommodate new appointments and promotions} 
but he seems to have failed to incorporate all the mansab 
promotions, given between the time of the original list and the 
40th R.Y. No mansab granted after the 40th year is incorpora¬ 
ted, although Abul Fazl formally completed the work two years 
later. 1 


The 40th R.Y. seems to form the end-line for some 
other data. For example, it omits any reference to the revised 
schedule of the monthly barawurdl rates, Issued in the 40th R.Y. 

p 

and duly recorded in the Akbamama . 

At other points, however, Abul Fazl has definitely 
added material obtained much after the 40th R.Y. The three 
new subas . namely, Berar (annexed, 41 R.Y.); Khandesh (45 R.Y.); 
Ahmadnagar (45 R.Y.) make their appearance in his ’Account of 
the Twelve Subas 1 . raising the total number of subas from 12 
to 15. Yet the old heading, 'Aln-1 Ahwal-1 Doazdah Suba was 


1. Cf. I. Habib, 'The Mansab System, 1595-1637', Proc. IHC , 
1967. 

2. Akbarnama , III, 671-2. cf. I. Habib, V4ansab System', 
op. clt.~ 
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retained (perhaps overlooked)* In the notice of Khandesh 

(Dandesh) in the Ain he himself mentions the 45th R.Y.(l600-l601 

as the year in which the annexation occurred. Not only were 

the accounts of these three subas inserted after the 45th R.Y., 

there are signs that additions were made elsewhere too in the 

'Account of the Twelve Sabas '. Malwa was one of the old twelve 

provinces| but in the text preceding its tables, Abul Fazl 

refers to his own passage through the province in the 43rd R.Y., 

2 

when he was on his way to Deccan. 

Additions of dates later than the 40th R.Y. occur 
elsewhere also. In the account of the camel stables Ab\£L Fazl 

i 

records that in the 42nd R.Y. the allowance sanctioned for the 

3 

camels' apparel was enhanced. At another place, while des¬ 
cribing the Imperial horse stables, he reports that the horses 

belonging to Prince Murad, after his death, were transferred 

4 ,, 

to the Emperor's stables. Since Prince Murad died in the 44th 

R.Y. (May 1599),^ this Chapter was evidently revised after or 

1, Ain . I, p.476. The fall of Asirgarh which may symbolise the 
final annexation of the Ahmadnagar kingdom took place in 
45th R.Y. (1600-1601). ( Akbarnama . Ill, pp.780-81). 

2. Xin, I, p.455. 

3. Ibid ., I, p.145. 

4, Ibid., I, p.l48. 


5. Akbarnama . Ill, p.754. 
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during the 44th R.Y., and the revision is thus subsequent to 
even the formal date of the completion of the Ain . 

Notwithstanding the additions, it may safely be 
assumed, in view of the positive statements by Ab\il Fazl him¬ 
self (discussed above that the compilation of the Ain was 
mainly carried out between 1588 and 1595-6. Since the collec¬ 
tion of the information began in 1588, it is possible that 
the documents obtained then gave data for still earlier years. 

At the same time we may be .justified in treating 1595-96 as 
the year after which very few statistics (besides those for 
the newly annexed subas ) were admitted into the body of the 
work. It is, therefore, more than a convenient convention to 
take the /fan ’s evidence as true for 1595-6. But the possibi¬ 
lity that much of the statistical material relates to years 
prior to this has constantly to be borne in mind, and the 
context must throughout be considered for establishing whether 
this is actually so in respect of any particular sets of figures, 

Though quite a few MSS of the Ain survive, a new 
critical edition is greatly needed. Blochmann’s text, so far 
the standard edition and a product of considerable labour, was 
not unfortunately based on the best or earliest MSS and is not 


1. 2 vols., Bib. Ind., Calcutta, 1867-77. 



free from errors. His edition, therefore, needs, all the time, 

to be checked with the MSS. The other two editions (Saiyid 

Ahmad*s edition, Delhi, 1855, and the Nav/al Kishor edition, 

Lucknow, 1869) are in every respect inferior to Blochmann*s 

is 

edition, Saiyid Ahmad’s edition/incomplete, with a defective 
text, while the Nawal Kishor edition is really a reprint of 
Blochmann’s text with the addition of some errors. Blochmann 
also translated a portion designated by him as Vol. I (revised 
by Phillott, Calcutta, 1927 & 1939) while Jarrett translated 
the remaining portion (divided into Vols II and III). For 
serious research neither translation is of much use; Jarrett*s 
translation. In particular, contains an unduly large number 
of inaccuracies, which even Sir Jadunath Sarkar in his revision 
(Calcutta, Vol. II, 1949, and III, 1948) leaves uncorrected. 

The British Museum (now, the British Library) 
contains two very accurate 17th century MSS of the Kin-1 Akbari 
(Add. 7652 and Add 6552).^ In view of the inaccuracies in 
Blochmann’s text and tables, I have collated the entire 
statistics (as well as text, wherever cited) in his edition 
with these two MSS. I have always preferred the figures which 
the two MSS agree upon, irrespective of whether they accord 


1. Microfilms in the Department of History Library, Aligarh. 
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with, or are different from those of Blochmann’s edition. In 
case of disagreement in the MSS, I have checked with the 
Blochmann edition and generally accepted that reading of 
either of the MSS which is Identical with Blochmann* s text. 
Besides collation of this sort, I have tried to establish 
transcriptional errors in the revenue rates by hypothesizing 
a restated schedule of conversion of the original rates. 1 
The problems of textual accuracy which the statistical tables 
of 'the Account of the Twelve Subas * pose, and the devices 

i 

used to resolve them, require treatment at some length and 
are, therefore, discussed in the following section. 


II. 'THE ACCOUNT OF THE TWELVE SUBAS * 

In the chapter headed * Ahwal-i Poa 2 dah suba * 

('Account of the Twelve Subas'), in Book-3 (' Mulkabadl *) of 
the Ain-1 Akbarl . Abvil Fazl offers detailed descriptions of 
the various subas (provinces) along with statistical information 
appended to the account of each and set out in a tabular form. 

The number of subas whose account he offers, is actually fifteen, 
and not twelve. This, as we have seen above, is due to 


1. See infra. Chapter IV. 
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subsequent Insertion of the accounts of three provinces, Berar, 
Khandesh (Dandesh) and Abmadnagar, which were formed upon 
annexations affected after the 40th regnal year (1595-6), the 
year to which, according to Abul Fazl himself, the information 

■i 

of the chapter relates. For our quantitative study the major 
significance lies in the statistical tables which are remarkable 
for the vast amount of detailed information that they offer. 

In the text immediately preceding the statistical 
tables of each suba, Abiil Fazl gives an account of the geography 
and economic features of the province. At the end of this 
account, he gives us the numbers of sarkars and parganas (or 

p 

mahals, the two terms being practically synonymous) that 
formed the province; the total measured area ( zamln-l palmuda ): 
the expected net revenue (jamaf), and the amount alienated out 
of it, in ‘charity* grants ( suyurghal ); the strength of the 
zamindars * troops ( bumf ) specifying the horsemen ( sawar ) and 
foot-soldiers ( pivada ) separately, along with the number of 


1, Ain, I, p.386. 

2. Parganas are essentially territorial divisions; mahals essen¬ 
tially revenue-units. All parganas were mahals i but the 
word mahal was, in addition, applied to certain specified 
sources o£ revenue, such as port or market taxes. Thus there 
might be a pargana formed by a city and its environs; and, 

in addition, a mahal-1 sal'r comprising revenues from its 
markets. The wore! pargana is never applied to the latter 
unit. 
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elephants. The number of cannon pieces and boats (of zemindars ) 
are given, but only under the subas of Bengal and Bihar. 

After setting forth the totals for a province in 
this fashion at the end of his text* Abul Fazl goes on to 
provide the tables of statistics for each of the sarkars in the 

suba. The tables consist of eight columns 1 2 bearing the headings 

o _ 

(i) pargana/mahal ; (ii) qila f (forts); (iii) arazi ( zamin-1 
palmuda ). measured areaj (iv) naqdi (= . lama ). net revenue assessed 
in cashj (v) suyurghal . revenue alienated through grants! 

(vi) zamlndar (caste/castes)| (vii) sawar (horsemen of zamindars ): 
(viii) piyada ( zamindars ' foot-retainers). The number of 
elephants, wherever recorded, is given in the column for sawar . 

The first row of the table for each sarkar sets out the totals 
for the whole sarkgr. the first column in this row giving the 
total number of parganas , From the second row downwards follow 
statistics, for the individual parganas of the sarkar i the 


1. Blochmann, in his printed text, replaced the tabular form of 
representation by a continuous text, and in the process 
dropped the column headings. This defect and some of the 
misinterpretations it led_$o were first pointed out by Irfan 
Habib, * Zamindars in the Aln-1 Akbari 1 , Proceedings of Indian 
History Congress . 1958, pp.3'26-23. 

• 

2. Besides short descriptions of forts (specifying whether of 
brick or stone, for example), Abul Fazl sometimes enters 
incidental remarks here, referring, for example, to the 
situation of a place on a river or the existence of the 
mines in a locality. 
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intended arrangement of the p arganas is alphabetical, but in 
practice this is true only to the extent that parganas are 
arranged by order of their initial letters. 

In the statistics here, as elsewhere in the Ain , 

Abiil Fazl puts the numbers in words throughout and avoids Idle 

*1 

use of Arabic numerals or of the rawam notation. 

The statistics which are presented with such care, 
nevertheless, exhibit an elementary flaw in that the totals as 
stated are not the same as the actual totals of the detailed 
figures. That is, the sum of the totals stated for the indivi¬ 
dual sarkars in the tables of a suba differ, In most cases, 

from the total stated for that sUba in the textj and the totals 

* 

of figures given against the parganas under a sarkar often 
differ from the totals stated at the head of the same table. 

Moreland was the first to notice these discrepan¬ 
cies, especially In regard to the figures of arazl and .lama* . 

But he attributed all these variations to simple transcriptional 

2 

and printing errors in Blochmann’s edition. A collation with 


1. Such is the case in all MSS without exception; in Blochmann*s 
text the words have been converted Into Arabic numerals. 

2. W„H. Moreland, *The Agricultural Statistics of Akbar*s 
E mpire', JUPHS . Vol. II, part I, 1919, p.9. 
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the MSS, It is true, does reveal a number of inaccuracies in 
Blochmann"s tables. I have made a careful collation of the two 
earliest and most accurate MSS, 1 and, as explained in the 
previous section, have usually accepted the reading vrhich is 
common to both of the MSS. But in addition, in the statistics 
of the "Account of the Twelve Subas 1 , I have accepted the 
reading in the MSS or in Blochmann’s text which brings.the 
actual worked out total closer tc the stated one. An illus¬ 
tration of how Blocbmann"s text can be corrected is offered by 
the following example: The arazi figures as given in Blochmann 
and in the MSS, for three sarkgrs of Malwa are as follows* 


Sarkar 

Handia 
Nadurbar 
Kotri Priawa 


Total stated 
in Blochmann 

89,573-11 

20,59,604 

1,90,039 


Total stated 
in MSS 

2,89,573-15 

8,59,604 

1,92,839 


Total calcu¬ 
lated from 
■pargana s 

2,89,573-15 

8,59,604 

1,92,821 


The MS readings in all the three cases accord fully 
or fairly closely with the actual totals worked out from the 
pargana figures. Moreover, in the stated sarkar totals for 


1. Br. Mus. Add. 7652, Add. 6552. 
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arazj as given in the MSS add up to the total stated for the 
whole suba . The figures In Blochmann's text are* therefore, 
certainly incorrect! and the source of error In at least the 
figures for two out of the three sarkara , can easily be dis¬ 
cerned: In the case of sarkaT Handia, there is an obvious 
printing errorj the digit 2 at the extreme left has been 
omitted! and in Nadurbar, the scribe appears to have misread 
blst (20) for hasht (8): (The source of Blochmann's error in 
the figure for Kotri Prlawa is not easily discoverable). In 
this case, then, the MS readings must be accepted without 
reservation and the figures in Blochmann’s text for all the 
three sarkara corrected accordingly. 

Such errors are unfortunately pretty numerous in 
Blochmann's edition! and I have attempted to detect and correct 
them throughout by a collation with the MSS in the manner 
Illustrated above. 

But in addition to the mistakes in Blochmann's text 
that can be eliminated through a critical comparison with the 
MSS, we come across errors in figures in the MSS themselves 
arising out of simple mistranscriptions in either the original 
or the earliest copies* For instance, the stated total of the 
.1ama‘ for sarkar Munger in suba Bihar in the MSS (as well as 

t 

Blochmann) is 2,96,22,181 while the oargana figures add up to 
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10,96,22,981 dams * Evidently the scribe misread the word do 
(two) for dah (ten), an error quite common in Persian, In 
sarkar Bhakkar, the stated arazi total is 2,82,013, while the 
actual is 10,82,013*15, Again the confusion between dah (10) 
and do (2) is forcefully borne upon us. Other similar common 
errors that cen be rectified by checking with actual totals are 
the misreadings of slh (3) for nuh (9)* vazdah (11) for panzdah 
(15); sizdah (13) for hlzdah (18); hasht (8) for bist (20) or 
shist (60); haftad (70) for liaahtad (SO); sih sad (300) for 

i 

shash sad ( 600 ); and vice versa. 

In additions to the errors arising out of misreadings 
of the number words, there are a small set of figures where 
there have been some obvious omissions or slips even in the 
earliest MSS* For Instance, the s uvurghal stated for Doaba 
Sindh Sagar of sOba Lahore is 4,680 while the actual total works 

i 

out to 94,680. Now the sum of the stated sarkar figures falls 
exactly 90,000 short of the total recorded for the whole suba . 
Here we have a clear case of the omission of the initial nawwad 
(90) in the words making up the sum for the Doaba . To take 
another instance: for the sarkar of Badaun, suba Delhi, the 
stated area of arazi is 80,93,850 blshas . and 10 biswas, while 
the arazi figures given for the pargana add up to 18,93,756 
bighas , The latter figure brings the total of the stated 
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figures for the sarkars closer to the suba total, since the 
total of the stated sarkar figures, with the stated sarkar 
total for Badaun is 3,47,96,495 blghas . 7 blswas i with the 
total for sarkar Badaun, replacing the stated, it is 2,85,96,401; 
the stated total arazl for the suba is 2,85,46,816 blghas , 16 
biswas . It seems obvious that in transcribing the sarkar total 
for Badaun, confusion occurred between hizdah (18) and hashtad 
(80); a slip not very usual owing to the different forms of the 
words in Persian writing; the slip perhaps arose at some stage 
when figures were being transferred by dictation, from one 
document to another. 

i 

By considering alternative readings for resolving 
such possible confusions, and restoring the few figures where 
omissions are obvious, a large number of differences between 
the stated and actual totals can be fully reconciled, or 
reduced to marginal variations. 

We may now, claim to have the text of the tables 
as close as possible to the text as Abul Fazl left it (or inten¬ 
ded to leave itl) in his original copy. In the following 
Table I, I set out the differences between the stated total 
and actual totals which still remain after (i) collation of the 
edition with the MSS (where in the case of variants among MSS, 

I have accepted the reading which brings the total closer to 



the stated); (ii) considering the alternative readings in the 
case of number-words which are prone to misreadingsj and 
(iii) correcting the figures in case of obvious omissions and 
slips, I have ignored any difference between the stated and 
actual totals of less than + 0.05% and have in all such cases 
considered the two to be identical* In all other cases, the 
differences are stated as per centages of the stated totals. 


Table I 


BIHAR 

Arazl 

• 

Naqdi 

Suvur- 

g&L. 

Sawar 

Pivada 

Bihar 

Nil 

+0.8 

Nil 

-2.37 

-39.5 

Monghyr 

»» 

-0.1 

- 

- 


Champaran 

>» 

Nil 

- 

mm 

mm 

Hajipur 

»» 

t » 

— 

— 

+» 

Saran 

, , 

y y 

- 

— 

•* 

Tirhut 

> $ 

y y 

- 

mm 


Rohtas 

*» 

+0.14 

- 

- 

— 

ALLAHABAD 

Allahabad 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

-17.04 

Ghazlpur 

• f 

+2.2 

-7.6 

t y 

Nil 

Benaras 

-1.4 

Nil 

Nil 

y y 

y y 

Jaunpur 

Nil 

-0.7 

-36.6 

y y 

y y 

Manikpur 

»> 

Nil 

Nil 

y y 

# y 

Chunar 

» t 

9 1 

—0.4 


- 

Battha Ghora 



- 

- 

— 

Kalin,} ar 

Nil 

-0.1 

+ 135.5 

-33.1 

Nil 

Kora 

I • 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

-11.49 

Kara 

+0.65 

y y 

-9.43 

-5.1 
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AV/ADH 


Awadh 

+0.1 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

—4,7 

Gorakhpur 

Nil 

t • 

»> 

»» 

Nil 

Bahraich 

* 9 

» * 

M 

•* 

> > 

Khairabad 

+0.05 

»* 

-2.26 

» * 

»» „ 

Lucknow 

<•0.1 

»» 

+0.2 

*» 

-7 *67 


AGRA 


Agra 

+0.8 

+ .8 

-1.49 

Nil 

Nil 

Kalpi 

+4.78 

+0,02 

— 1 *8 

> 9 

» 9 

QanauJ 

Nil 

Nil 

+0.68 

9 9 


Kol 

-0.1 

f f 

-3 

9 9 

Nil 

Gav/aUbr 

Nil 

9 9 

-24,6 

9 9 

Earach 

1 1 

-0.1 

Nil 

• » 

9 9 

Payanwan 

9 9 

Nil 

» 9 

9 9 

9 9 

Narwar 

9 9 

* » 

9 9 

- 

- 

Mandlaer 

9 9 

> 9 

9 9 

- 

— 

Alwar 

-1.9 

-0.12 

9 9 

+1.42 

+ 1.42 

Tijara 

- 

Nil 

9 9 

Nil 

Nil 

Narnaul 

+0.6 

> » 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 

Sahar 

Nil 

• t 

> » 

9 9 

9 9 

MALWA 

U lain 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Raisen 

— 

9 t 


• « 

9 9 

Garh 

Nil 

+0.5 

— 

-8.73 

-20.03 

Chanderi 

t t 

-0.9 

Nil 

Nil 

- 3.25 

Sarangpur 

$ 9 

Nil 

Nil 

• 9 

Nil 

Bijagarh 

9 9 

9 9 

-17.14 

9 9 , 

-0,41 

Mandu 

+0.2 

9 9 

Nil 

-1.69 

-6.47 

Handia 

Nil 

tm 

» 9 

Nil 

Nil 

Nadurbar 

f 9 

Nil 

9 9 


- 

Mandsor 


9 9 

9 9 

Nil 

Nil 

Gurgaon 

Nil 

9 9 

«■* 

— 

•* 

Kotrl Pirawa 

♦ # 

* 9 

mm 

Nil 

Nil 

BERAR 

Gavil 


Nil 

-12.43 

Nil 

Nil 

Punar 


* * 

- 

» 9 

»f 

Kherla 


9 9 

— 

9 9 

+4.2 

Narnala 


+0.07 

-4.11 

9 9 

Nil 

Kalam 


Nil 

- 


- 

Basin 


» 9 

Nil 

- 

— 

Mahur 


9 9 

9 9 

mm 

- 

Manikflurg 


9 9 


mm 

«• 

Pathri 


-0.5 

-11.18 

mm 

— 

Telingana 


+0,6 

Nil 

- 

- 

Razngar 


Nil 

- 

- 

- 

Mehkar 


9 9 

Nil 

— 

«» 

Baitalwadi 


-2.93 

- 

- 

- 
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GUJARAT 

Ahmadabad 

+4.9 

+4.7 

+5.7 

Nil 

-0.49 

Patan 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

»» 

Nil 

Nadaut 

-0.17 

»» 

m 

t f 

9 9 

Baroda 

Nil 

9 9 

Nil 

* » 

9 9 

Broach 

• • 

—0*2 

>» 

>» 

9 9 

Champaner 

* * 

Nil 

*» 

* » 

9 9 

Surat 

-0.24 

-0.7 

1.12 

M 

9 9 

Godhra 

-0.08 

+1.05 

mm 

. » 

9 9 

Saurath 

- 

Nil 

- 

- 

— 

AJMER 

Ajmer 

+1.5 

-1.2 

-.2 

- 

• 

Chittor 

0.5 

+0.05 

Nil 

- 

m 

Ranthambor 

mm 

-0.4 

—59.0 

- 

mm 

Jodhpur 

- 

+0.05 

mm 

— 

mm 

Sirohi 


Nil 

mm 

Nil 

Nil 

Nagaur 

—0.6 

-.2 

-15.95 

- 

mm 

Bikaner 

** 

Nil 

— 

mm 


DELHI 

Delhi 

Nil 

+0.71 

+0.4 

Nil 

-2.43 

Badaun 

.** 

-0.06 

Nil 

• 9 

Nil 

Kumaun 


Nil 

- 

«m 

~ 

Sambhal 

-0.8 

-.5 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Saharanpur 

Nil 

Nil 

+6.25 

9 9 

•f 

Rewari 

t 9 

| f 

Nil 

9 9 

+4.79 

Hisar Firuza 

t f 

9 9 

-7.7 

9 9 

Nil 

Sirhind 

— 0.04 

9 9 

+1.03 

9 9 

+0 • 186 

LAHORE 

Bet Jalendhar +0.5 

«r0.2 

+ 2.9 

-2.41 

-26.57 

Bari 

-3.76 

Nil 

—0.15 

-65.02 

-46.09 

Rachnao 

+0.31 

+4.4 

-1.34 

-1.77 

+2.206 

Chanhat 

-0.16 

Nil 

' Nil 

- 1.61 

-4.52 

Sidh Sagar 

-1.5 

-0.5 

Nil* 

-11.689 

—8.59 

Balrun Panjnad - 

Nil 

mm 

Nil 

Nil 


MULTAN 

+35.08 
- 1.31 
Nil 


Multan 

Dipalpur 

Bhakkar 


+11.93 

-39.26 

Nil 
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It is apparent here that even in the text so 
restored, there are numerous discrepancies between the stated 
totals and the actual totals. Most of these discrepancies 
are, however, only marginal (within a range of * 250. Many 
of these too can be removed by accepting alternative readings} 
a course which I have not been able to follow in these cases 
either because there are more than one option open to us in 
selecting the correction, or the mistranscription cannot 
therefore be pinpointed definitely, or, finally, it requires 
three or four ‘corrected* readings (i.e. assuming a series of 
mistranscriptions), and this would surely mean taking too 
much liberty with the text. In any case, the differences 
where such fresh readings can yield consistency in stated and 
actual totals are usually so minor that they would not affect 
analysis at any level. 

But beyond such marginal, or theoretically removable 
differences between the stated and actual totals in the Ain , 
there are some other variations which cannot be explained 
away as mere scribe’s slips; they are occasionally substantial 
enough to force themselves upon our notice. Out of the 70 
Barkers , for which we have the two sets of arazi totals 
(viz., stated and actual), only in four sarkars (Kalpi, 
Ahmadabad, Bari Doab and Multan) does the difference between 
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the two totals exceed + In the case of the .lama 4 of the 

82 sarkars (excluding the sarkar of Qandhar and Kashmir where 
the Jama 4 is not stated in one unit) the difference is sign!- 

4 

ficant only in five (Baltalwadi, Ahmadabad, Rachnao, Multan 
and Dipalpur). In the columns of the suyurgh&l , sawar and 
plvada . the number of inconsistent totalsis, however, larger* 
Out of the 66 totals of the suvurghal 17 differ substantially; 
out of 58 aarkars where both the stated and actual totals for 
the sawar and the pfyada . are available the number of those 
differing significantly is 7 and 16 respectively for sawar 
and plyada . 


One possible source of these variations could be 
errors of calculation in Abul Fazl’s own secretariat during 
the transfer and arrangement of figures. It seems very 
unlikely that Abul Fazl received the pargana statistics in 
the form in which they appear in the A’ln t that is, arranged 
semi-alphabetically, with the figures written out in words. 
It is thus probable that in Abiil Fazl's secretariat the data 
were not only transferred from the records but were also 
reorganised, so that Abiil Fazl’s staff could well have made 
errors, whenever there was some lack of care at one or other 
stage of the work. 
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An Illustration of such errors is offered by the 
figures of suba Multan, In this suba two of the three sarkars 
are divided into doabas (each subdivided into narganas )i and, 
therefore, here the totals in the various columns are available 
at three levels, namely, suba . sarkar and Boaba besides the 
primary figures for nabganas . The suba- level totals, viz,, 

r > 


the stated 

suba figures, and the totals 

of sarkars. 

of the 

* 

doabas and 

of the uarganas. 

are as follows! 



Stated 

Total of 

Totals of 

Actual 


stiba 

stated 

stated 

total of 


tfdtal 

figures 

for 

sarkars 

figures 

for 

doabas 

figures 

for 

oarganas 

Arazi 

32,73,932 

30,74,452 

30,74,452 

32,51,697 

.lamaVnaadi 

15,14,03,619 

20,09,75,418 

2107,28,799 

15,62,53,243 

Suvurghal 

30,59,948 

81,73,825 

37,59,948 

30,98,282 

Sawar 

18,785 

18,775 

18,785 

18,735 

Piyada 

1,65,650 

1,55,050 

1,65,150 

1,66,150 


It can be seen that the total .lama* and the total 

of 

arazl stated for the suba largely differ from the sums/the 
stated totals for the sarkars and the doabas . but the latter 
two are close to each other. If one looks at the detailed 
do&ba figures, the sources of difference in the case of both 
arazi and .lama* can be located. The stated arazl total for 
Doaba Bet Jalandhar is 52,090 blghas while the nargana figures 



total up to 2,52*274 blghas . Obviously the digit 2 at the 
extreme left in the Doaba total was dropped by oversight at 
an early stage* the total for the sarkar was calculated from 
the figures for the doabas which contained this error, and 
the error was thus carried on to the stated sarkar total* The 
suba total which was perhaps received independently from the 
official records (when it must have been calculated directly 
from the nargana figures) remained unaffected. 

The difference in , 1ama‘ totals, on the other hand, 
is due to the misreading of the total for doaba Bet Jalendhar 
of sarkar Dlpalpur, Here the stated total is 8,88,08,955 dams , 
while the nargana total is only 5*88,08,755 dams . It would 
seem that the original figure being almost certainly in the 
raqam notation, Ab\il Fazl*s assistants read three ( cdZ— ) of 
the raqam in 1 three crores* as eight ( ). The sarkar 

total must have been worked out afterwards from the doaba 
figures so read, and thus carries a fictitious enhancement of 
5 crores* The suba total, however, remained unaffected, having 
been derived, as we have suggested, from the nargana figures 
directly. 


Another similar mistake, detected in the . lama' 
statistics of Bengal and Orissa, can also be ascribed to 
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Abiil Fazl's own staff. He states the .lama* of the suba of 

Bengal and the sub-suba of Orissa (attached to Bengal) as 

59*84,59*319 dams . But the stated totals for the sarkars 

yield a total of 42,51*03*099 dams ; that is, the stated total 

for the two regions is 17*33,56,220 dams in excess of the 

jama* based on the sarkar totals. The actual total of the 

pargana figures too is broadly in conformity with the sarkar 

total, being 43,07,94,875 dams . The excess in the Ain*s 

stated total for Bengal and Orissa is practically straightaway 

explained by the fact that the h .lama 1 for the five sarkars of 

Orissa, grouped together in the A’ln with a separate subsection , 

add up to 17,07,32,638 dams . This is so close to the amount 

of excess that the assumption is irresistible that a clerk in 

A bill Fazl's office unclear as to whether the suba total 

received for Bengal included the figure for Orissa or not 

added its total to that of the received figure. The correction 

is important, because, as restored, the Ain 's figures suit the 

1 

subsequent statistics much better. 


Thus the Iqbalnama-1 Jahangir1 (Or. 1834, ff,231b-232b) 
gives 4l.jl.o7.fe70 dams for Bengal and Orissa at Akbar's t _ 
death. This matches well with the pargana total in the Ain 
(43,07*94,875 dgms ). the total of stated sarkar figures 
(42,51,03,099 cfsins ) and the stated figure in the Ajn less 
the .lama 1 - for the Urissa sarkars (42,77*26,681 dams )7 Other¬ 
wise one would have to postulate an enormous decline in the 
.lama 4 within ten years. Similarly, 25,43,70*461 dams as 
tlie ‘ .lama 4 for Bengal would eliminate the impression of dec¬ 
line in the ,1ama r ln Bengal alone, between 1595-6 and 1632, 
as appears from the table in Irfan Habib, Agrarian System . 
p.400| the figure of 42,77,26,681 under Bengal should there 
be replaced by 25,69,94,043 dams . The table on p.328 of 
his book would have to be corrected accordingly. 



The statistics of subas of Multan and Bengal, 

• 

therefore, offer a clear example of errors made at Abiil Fazl*s 
own office. However, the very small number of cases where such 
errors of calculation can be postulated, suggests that all the 
inconsistencies between the stated and actual totals cannot be 
laid at the door of some subordinate of Abdl Fazl who was care¬ 
less in his calculations. 

One other possible error resulting in such incon¬ 
sistency, could be assigned to an opposite cause* The total as 
stated has been correctly calculated, but wrong figures have 
been put against parganas in the process of arranging them 
alphabetically. For such an error to affect totals (which would 
remain unaffected if figures of mahal A are assigned to B and 
vice versa ), one should expect figures against some parganas to 

be repeated (i.e. those of mahal A are assigned to A as well as 

» 

to B, whose actual figures do not appear). But such cases of 
duplication are not, in fact, found anywhere in the statistics 
except in subas Lahore and Gujarat. In Lahore, in the Doaba 
Bet Jalendhar, the arSzi and j ama" figures are exactly the same 
in three parganas , though the names of the zamindars and the 
number of the sawars and pi yadaa vary. Similarly in Doaba 
Rachnao the same arazi and jama*- figures appear against two 
parganas . though the two are placed far apart. In Doaba Sindh 



Sagar the same jama' and arazi figures are entered against for 
four parganas. But as will be seen in Chapter II, these repeti¬ 
tions are not really transcriptional mistakes at all. All these 
parganas are situated in hilly tracts and here the arazi figures 
appear to be fictitious not having been obtained through actual 
measurement but calculated from the .lama 6 (fixed in round numbers) 
at arbitrary ratios of 1:41.2 and 1:39. dams per bigha . 1 There 
are other mahals too with arazi recorded with the same ratios 
with the . lama , in all the four doabas of the suba . In suba 
Gujarat one comes across a lone repetition, which could be trans¬ 
criptional error at the initial or some very early stage. The 
jamef recorded for pargana Godhra ba haveli and Kokana, the 
pargana immediately following it, is exactly the same? but no 
other figure from the former parganas is repeated against the 
latter. The mistake seems real because the stated total of the 
jama* for Barker Godhra differs from the actual total, the 
difference being 2,36,140 dams while the total of . lama* figures 
as entered for parganas of the sarkar (including the repeated 
figures) is 7,85,669 dams . 


1. See Chapter II. 



The fact that there is only one such definitely 
established error of misalignment in the entire statistics is 
sufficient to show that the transcription and reorganization 
of data, at Abiil Fazl*s secretariat was done with considerable 
care and one can assume, on the whole, that the rows in the 
tables are set correctly against the appropriate mahals . 

Finally there remain some variations in the stated 
and actual totals that cannot be attributed either to simple 
slips of arithmetic or to mistranscription by Abiil Fazl’s 
assistants. For instance the stated arazi for sarkar Kalpi in 
suba Agra is 3,00,029 blghas . 9 blswas . but the nargana figures 

i 

aggregate to 17,36,107 blghas . 12 biswas . The arazi making up 
the latter total is well spread out among the p arganas and the 
difference could not therefore be due to mistranscriptions of 
one or two figures. Moreover, for suba Agra the stated total 
of the arazi is over 30,00,000 blghas higher than the total 
obtained by adding up the stated sarkar totals. One may, there¬ 
fore, suggest that here the difference is a genuine one, caused 
probably by the partial Incorporation of subsequent revision* 
it is possible that there was an extension of measurement in 
the various par ganas of the sarkars . after the original statis¬ 
tics had been received. The revised pargana details as received 
subsequently were incorporated, but the sarkar total was left 
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uneorrected, though the suba total was apparently changed to 
accord with the enhancements of the arazi In aarkar Kalpi as 
well as other sarkars . 

It is interesting to note that the variations, 
which can he explained hy revisions alone, are found in the 
two subas containing the capitals, namely, Lahore and Agra, 
Possibly, being the ’core areas* of the Empire these were sub¬ 
jected to more frequent revisions which could not be incorporated 
fully or consistently in the Ain *s statistics. Some revisions 
were introduced only in the totals without altering the pargana. 
details j in other cases the pargana figures were updated but the 

totals, (all or some of them), remained unchanged. In suba Agra 

» 

the recorded .lama* for the suba exactly matches the total of the 
figures stated for the sarkars , but the .lama' worked out from the 
pargana is a little less (0.23$) • Here perhaps the suba and 
sarkar figures were changed according to later revisions} but 
some pargana figures were left unaltered. 

We have already noticed that while for the arazi 
and the .lamaf , the totals are, by and large, consistent, the 
differences are more frequent and pronounced in the totals of 
the suvurghal . sawar and the pl yada . In the case of the 
zemindars * retainers (the sawar and the pl vada ), quite a few of 
the differences in the recorded and calculated totals can be 
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removed by assuming transcriptional errors (sometimes, sets of 
such errors). However, the suvurghal totals cannot be made 
consistent with each other as easily. Another interesting 
feature is that out of 17 significant differences in totals, 
the actuals based on the pargana figures are lower than the 
stated sarkar totals in as many as 13 cases. In suba Agra the 
suyurghal stated for the suba is only 56% of the total of the 
figures recorded for the individual sarkars which in turn is 
lower (4,49,866 dams ) than the actual total of the pargana 
figures. Could one suggest that there occurred a substantial 
reduction in the suyurghal in the sQba of Agra; so that while 
the suba figure was brought up-to-date only/few sarkar totals 
and pargana details were altered? This substantial reduction 
would of course be in line with what we know of Akbar’s policy 
of resuming and restricting revenue-grants in his later year’s. 

Another fact that strengthens the impression of 
frequent revisions in the suba of Agra is that against some 
sarkara the total number of pargana s is not specified; and the 
stated number of parganas for the suba falls considerably below 
the actual number of parganas . In some other sdbas too the 

t 

stated number of parganas for the entire suba does not exactly 
match the actual total; but the differences are mostly marginal. 
(See Appendix II). 

1. Irfan Habib, Agrarian System , p.310 & n. 
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Thu3 it appears that, on the whole, the incorpora¬ 
tion of subsequent revisions may be responsible for most of 
the differences in totals at various levels, remaining after 
MS variants are collated and Abiil Fazl’s own errors corrected. 
Since it is likely that the stated sttba totals are in accord 
with the revised figures, it does not mean that the sarkar or 
n argana- level figures are necessarily unreliable! what we are 
faced with is only the fact that they may belong to different 
years than those of the stated totals. For any detailed analysis 
the use of pargana statistics is, therefore, inescapable. In 
any case, it is good to recall that, as established by Table I, 
the differences between the actual totals from figures for 
pargana and the stated sarkar and suba totals are mostly negli- 

i 

gible or quite marginal in respect of the arazi and the .lama* 
statistics. The variations should always be borne in mind, of 
course, especially where they are, say, of a magnitude larger 
than + 2%i but, in hardly any case, would the interpretations 
or conclusions in this thesis be affected if one possible 
alternative figure is substituted for the other. Where such a 
possibility exists, as in the case of figures for suvurghhl or 
zamindars * retainers ( sawar and plyada ), this would have to be 


duly noted 
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In the Appendix to this Chapter, I have set out 
the corrected and revised totals for the sarkara and subaa , 

i 

based on corrections of transcriptional errors, and the actual 
retotalling of nargana figures* The figures so established by 
me for the various columns ( arazi , ,1ama‘ . auyurghal , sawar and 
• plvada ) (and not those of the Blochmann edition) are the figures 
that will be used in all the calculations made in the present 
thesis. 


III 


OTHER SOURCES 

i 

Though the Aln-i Akbari must form the bed rock of 
any quantitative study of the economy of the Mughal Empire, one 
cannot do without a large amount of other contemporaneous 
material. For one thing, the Ain itself cannot be interpreted 
in isolation.. Its terminology can often be uderstood only by 
reference to other sources where definitions or illustrative 
uses of the terms occur. For matters of chronology and political 
geography, essential for comprehending the Ain’s statistics, we 
have to consult the histories of the period! many administrative 
measures, basic to our understanding of why and how the statistics 
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came to be compiled or what they denote, also happen to be 
described in the conventional historical sources. 

<♦ 

For all these purposes the Akbarnama of Abiil Fazl 

forms the major source complementary to the Aln-1 Akbari , as 

2 

Moreland has so strongly urged. The Akbamama is the most 
detailed, and for administrative history, the most reliable 
account of Akbar's reign. It not only gives considerable space 
to administrative measures, but also summarises official docu¬ 
ments such as the memorandums of Todar Mai and Fathullah Shlr&zi. 

One MS of the work even gives us the original text of Todar Mal*s 

* 

memorandum on revenue administration. 

However, it is not Abiil Fazl's own work alone but 

other contemporary accounts as well that are of assistance. 

L _ 

Bayazid Bayat*s memoirs, the Tabaqat-i Akbarl of Nizamuddin 

e _ _ 6 

Ahmad ^ and the Muntakhabu-t Tawarlkh of Badauni, help us in 


1* Akbarnama . Bib. Ind, text, 3 Vols., Calcutta, 1873-87. The 
translation by H, Beveridge, Calcutta, 1897,-1921, though 
painstaking, is not of much use for interpretation of tech¬ 
nical matters. 

2. W.H. Moreland, Agrarian System of Moslem India , pp,80-82. 

3. Br. Mus. Add. 27,247: The memorandum is reproduced on 

ff,33lb-332b. The MS apparently represents an early draft 
of the Akbarnama . 

4. Tazklra-1 HumayQn-o-Akbar . ed, M. Hidayat Hosain, Bib, Ind, 
Calcutta, 1941. 

5. Ed. B. De, Bib. Ind., 3 Vols. (Vol. Ill revised and partly 
edited by M. Hidayat Hosain), Calcutta, 1913-35. 

6. Ed., All Ahmad and Lees, Bib.,Ind., Calcutta, 1864-69. 
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solving one or the other problem encountered In quantification. 

For instance the working of the mansab system that was essential 

* 

for calculating the income of the ruling class becomes clear 
only through the accounts offered by Bayazid, Badaunl and 

C - _ _ - - 1 

Mutamad Khan's I abalnama-1 Jahanglri . The last by often 
restating Abdl Fazl’s stately narrative in simpler language, 
he enables ns to understand the significance of particular 
measures and terms. 

Furthermore, though the Aln-i Akbarl remains the 
only work that offers a comprehensive range of statistical 
information, it is not the sole source of quantitative data for 
its time. The Tabacrat-1 Akbarl written c.1593 offers revenue 
statistics as well as a list of mansab- holders. Firishta gives 
us figures for wealth, treasure and numbers of animals left by 

p 

Akbar* A manuscript of Mtftamad Khan's Iqbalnama gives us 
important data such as revenue statistics and salary scales of 


1. The Iqbalnam«-< Jahanglri comprises three volumes. Vol, I 
covers the reigns of Babur and Humayun, and II that of Akbar; 
Vol. Ill Is devoted to that of Jahangir. The work was ori¬ 
ginally written in Jahangir's time partly to supersede the 
Akbarnama by offering an account in a more simple language 
and removing references not favourable to Jahangir. I have 
used the Nawal Kishor ed., lithographed, Lucknow, 1870, for 
Vols. I and II, Vol. Ill, also published in Bib, Ind. series 
ed, Abdul Hal and Ahmad Ali, Calcutta, 1865, was written 
after Jahangir's death, and is not of much use for our 
present purpose. 

2. Abui Qasim 'Firishta*, ed, Nawal Kishor, Kanpur, 1874, Firishts 
says that his information came from an official (?) paper 
which had come Into his possession. He was writing about 
1606-7. 
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4 

the mansabdars . for the Empire at the death of Akbar. These 

Persian works can be supplemented by some statistics preserved 

in near contemporary accounts of European sources, flohn Hawkins 

(1608-11) and Francisco Pelsaert in his* chronicle* gives us 

details of Akbar*s treasure, animals, and army, the details of 

2 

which are obviously derived from Persian documents. 

European literature of about this time also begins 
to furnish information about manufactures and commerce gathered 
mainly from the requirements of the Dutch and English commerce 
with India, Closest to the period with which we are concerned 
and the most valuable from the point of view of a general, as 
well as statistical, study of the Mughal Indian economy, is 
Pelsaert’s Remonatrantie f written c,l626. The data he gives 
on masters such as indigo production, prices of individual 
commodities, mode of life of the artisans and of the ruling class, 


1. See Br. Mus. MS Or. 1834. This MS contains Vol. II of IqbSl- 
nama and the statistics in question occur at the end of the 
volume• So far as known this MS is unique in reproducing them. 
Internal evidence (such as the inadvertant use of the term 
tanka for dam ) suggests that it is no late insertion, although 
the Ms itself was transcribed rather late, probably early in 
the 19th century, 

2. The ’Journal’ of Hawkins was published by Purchas in his 
Purchas his Pllgrlmes : it may be read in Mac Lehose’s edition 
of that work, Glasgow, 1905» Vol* III, pp.1-50. W. Foster has 

f ublished it with some annotations in his Early Travels In 
ndla . pp.60-121. Pelsaert’s *Chronicle*, originally 

in' butch has been translated by B, Naraln and S.R. Sharma as 
A Contemporary Dutch Chronicle of Mughal India . Calcutta, 

T557T Its language™and Hijra dates proclaim its dependence 
on a Persian original, 

3* English translation, with useful annotation, by W.H. Moreland 
and P. Geyl, Jahangir’s India . Cambridge, 1925* 
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are all of exceptional utility for us. At the same time, the 
English commercial records also begin, from whose large mass 
individual pieces of relevant information can be extracted. 

The records have been published in two series, Letters Received 
by the East India Company from its Servants in the East and the 
English factories in India . A large number of European tra¬ 
vellers also left their accounts, of uneven value from our 
point of view; most of these found a place in the great collec¬ 
tion of travellers* documents compiled by Samuel Purchas, 
Purchas his Pilgrimes . London, 1625, 

Recent researchers have succeeded in shaping 
European statistics of world commerce of the latter half of 
the 16th century and the early years of the 17th century into 
manageable proportions; and, these can, therefore, be used by 
students of Indian Economic history, Earl J. Hamilton under¬ 
took a fundamental study of the quantities of silver and gold 
that flowed in from the Americas to the Old World during the 


1, The Letters Received . 6 Vols., London, 1896-92, were edited 
by fYCY Eanvers (Voi i) and W, Foster (Vols, II-VI); the 
six volumes cover the period 1602-17, The 13 volumes of 
the English Factories were edited bv Foster. 1906-27. and 
cover the period.'TO 8-69. 

2. The edition I have used is that of MacLehose, Glasgow, 1905, 
Many (but by no means all) of these travellers' Journals are 
included in W, Foster (ed,). Early Travels in India ( 1583- 
.1612), London, 1927, 
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16 th and 17th centuries; his study was mainly based upon the 

* 

Spanish archives. The Portuguese records have been explored 
most extensively by Vitorino Mgalhaes-Godlnho, so that almost, 
for the first time, Indo-Portuguese trade of the 16th century 

p 

can be studied in quantitative terms* Simultaneously, the 
Venetian records have been used by Frederic C. Lane and Fernand 
P, Braudel for establishing the quantities of Eastern goods 
that entered the Mediterranean through the Levant in the 16th 

•x 

century. These works have been made use of, along with much 
direct exploration of statistical material from Portuguese and 
Italian sources, by Niels Steen3gaard in his Asian Trade Revo* 
lutlon of the Seventeenth Century . In spite of the title 
Steensgaard's main concern is with the period c.1585-1620.^ 
Quite obviously, direct access to the original records used by 
these writers is not possible for mej but the secondary works 
have made It possible to supplement a statistical study of the 


1. American Treasure and Price Revolution in Snain. 1501-1650. 

• e5nWldge ~ lfe SS ). ' ' 1934. - - 

2. L economle de 1 empire portugais ah. xve et xve sleches . 

!Paris, 1969 . 

3. The two basic articles by Lane have been published by Brain 
Pullan in Crisis and Change in Venetian Economy in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries . London, 1968. op.25-58. 
Brahdel’s classic work is the Mediterranean and the Mediterra ¬ 
nean World in t he Age of PhllixTYE . 2 Vols.. London. 1972-^» 
The Eastern trade, wlih its statistics, is studied in Vol. I, 
pp*542-570. 

first 

4. Steengaard* s work #Hx±/appeared under the title Carracks . 

Caravans and Companies . Copenhagen, 1973. 1 have, however, 

used the University of Chicago Press Edition, 1974, under 
the changed title. 
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Internal economy of the Mughal Empire with quantitative survey 
of at least some Important sectors of India*s oversea trade. 

Finally, there is material of a quite different 
kind, which lends itself to quantification and makes possible 
a statistical study of money supply within the Mughal Empire, 

It was Aziza Hasan \irho first suggested that surviving numbers 
of Mughal coins, which contained both the name of the Issuing 

mint and the year of issue, can be counted and made to yield 
a currency output curve. The method adopted by her to count 
the coins has been criticised by John S. Deyell; but, as will 
be seen in Chapter XIV, such force as Deyell*s criticism may 
have, is met by using records of the hoards and stray finds 
Instead of (or, in addition to) the catalogued Museum collec¬ 
tions. The numbers of Mughal coins whose finds have been recor¬ 
ded in U.P. alone are large enough to justify quantification 
with a considerable degree of confidence. 


1. ’The Silver Currency Output of the Mughal Empire and Prices 
in India during the 16th and 17th centuries*, IESHR . VI 
0l969jj, pp.85-116; and 'Mints of the Mughal Empire: A Study 
in Comparative Currency Output*, Proc, I.H.C .. Patiala 
Session, ( 1968 ). 

2. IESHR, XIII (3), pp.393-401. 
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IV. MODERN STUDIES OF MUGHAL STATISTICS 

Ever since Moreland brought out the importance of 
the Ain-1 Akbari * s statistics as a possible means of studying 

4 

the economy of Akbar’s Empire in quantitative terms, it has 
continued to receive attention from economic historians. 

Moreland himself made the first serious effort to 

study the data systematically. In a series of articles and 

o 

in three major books, he attempted to establish, largely on 
the basis of the Ain ’s information, the extent of cultivation, 
the size of population, the incidence of land-revenue, and the 
levels of prices and v/ages. Radhakamal Mukerjee offered a 

3 

study on similar lines, but generally with opposite conclusions. 
The Ain ’s statistics for area, prices and revenue have been 
used again by Irfan Habib, who questioned some of Moreland’s 
assumptions, and partly collated the printed text with the MSS 


1* W.H. Moreland, ’The Aln-1 Akbari - A possible base-line for 
the Economic History o£ fcodtrn India*, Indian Journal of 
Economics . I, 1916, pp.33*44. 

2. W.H. Moreland, The Agrarian System of Moslem India . 
Cambridge, 1929; India At the Death of Akbar . London. 1920 
From Akbar to Aurangzeb. London. 1923: ’TheAgricultural 
Statistics' of IkEaPs Time’, JUPHS . Vol. II, Part I, 19195 
’The Prices and Wages Under Akbar’, JRAS . 1917; 'Tire Value 
of Money at the Court of Akbar', JRAS . 1918. 

3. R.K. Mukerjee, Economic History of India. 1600-1800 . 
Allahabad, 2nd ed., 1967 . 
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to obtain some important findings. Some of his interpretations 
of terms, and his determination of the units of weight and 
measures of land are of great help in using the Ain *s statistics. 

A more recent effort still has been that of A..V, 
Desai, who has tried to draw from the Ain information even on 
topics on which at first sight it seems to have little to offer. 
His main purpose has been to estimate the population, c.1600, 
from various data, while also establishing the comparative 
levels of consumption. 

The existing work on the Ain ’s economic statistics 
is thus not inconsiderable. But there has been no attempt at 
a single integrated interpretation of the various kinds of 
data it provides? nor have they been supplemented by and checked 
with data from other contemporaneous sources. The Ain ’s statis¬ 
tics, in other words, have been studied largely on a fragmen¬ 
tary basis alone. Some of the secondary works also suffer from 
a lack of proper understanding of the technical terms. For 
example, Moreland assumed the arazi to be the total gross 
cropped area, and the .lamef to be estimated gross land-revenue. 


1. A.V. Desai, ‘Population and Standard of Living in Akbar’s 
Time*. IESHR. IX. 1972. A spirited defence of the reliabi¬ 
lity of^Ke" Ain *s data is offered by him in IESHR . Vol. XV, 
No. I, 1978. 



(’Valuation’) t both of which are perhaps oversimplified assump- 
tions. Irfan Habib who is mostly cautious in interpreting the 
Ain's terminology, has yet followed some of the conventional 
meanings* The . 1ama c to him remains the estimated gross revenue, 
and not as la argued in this thesis, the estimated net revenue 
realization* 


Finally, the progress of research in other fields 
has opened avenues for further study of the statistical infor¬ 
mation* The availability of the detailed maps, giving bounda- 
- 2 

ries of sarkars and revenue-circles has not only enabled us 
to establish more firmly the definition of the arazi by com¬ 
paring it with the map-area, but also to attempt a study of 
revenue-incidence per unit of area, in different localities 
and regions. There has also been much important work of a 
statistical kind on the oversea trade in the 16th and 17th 
centuries, which has already been noticed in the preceding 
section. 

In the present work an attempt is, first of all, 
made to obtain as far as possible a rigorously grounded 


1. See Chapters II & V. 


2. Irfan Habib, Atlas of the Mughal Empire . Delhi, 1981 
(expected). 
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interpretation of the text of the Ain . As has been explained 
earlier, the correct text of the statistics is sought to be 
established by MS collation as well as by the checking of 
internal figures* Calculations have been made on a comprehen¬ 
sive basis, covering all the pargana- level statistics, so that 
the Ain *s totals have been checked in each case, often resulting 
in a correction of either the total or some individual figure 
for a pargana . 

But more than this, while the data on different 
sectors of the economy are studied separately, the information 
In one sector is sought to be correlated with that of another 
to draw inferences on matters not directly illuminated by the 
Ain 1 s statistics. An endeavour is also made to pay close 
attention to geography, not only in quantitative terms (e.g. 
map-area, modern estimates of gross cultivation), but also in 
order to discover possible regional and local differences. In 
spite of the pitfalls that such an effort must involve, it is 
yet hoped that certain new questions have been formulated. At 
the same time sane new conclusions are offered, that may at 
least claim acceptance on a tentative basis. 



Appendix I 


ABSTRACT OF XlN'S STATISTICS ('ACCOUNT OF THE TWELVE SUBAS ) 

(STATED AND REVISED) 


(a) ARAZI 



Stated Totals 
for sarkars 

Totals of 
figures for 
oarganas 

Total stated 
for the sttba 

BIHAR 




Bihar 

Charaparan 

Hajlpur 

Saran 

Rohtas 

Tirhut 

9,52,590 
85,711- 5 
4,36,952-15 
2,29,052-15 
4,73,340-12 
2,66,464 

9,52,588- 4 
85,711- 5 
4,36,951- 7 
2,29,052- 3 
4,73,331- 1 
2,66,881- 2 


Total for the 

suba(24,44,111-12) 

24,44,517-12 

24,44,120 

ALLAHABAD 




Allahabad 

Ghazlpur 

Benaras 

Jaunpur 

Manikpur 

Chunar 

Kalinjar 

Kora 

Kara 

5,73,615 
2 ,88,780- 7 
1,56,863-12 
8,70,265- 4 
6 ,66,222- 5 
1,06,270 
5,08,273-12 
3,41,170-10 
4,47,556-12 

5,73,585 
2,88,780-12 
1,54,702-12 
8,70,707 
6,66,919-12 
1 ,06,269-16 
5,08,273-12 
3,41,167- 3 
4,50,487-15 


Total for the 
auba 

(39,59,017- 2) 

39,60,892- 7 

39 ,68,000- 3 

AWADH 




Awadh 

Gorakhpur 

Bahralch 

Khairabad 

Lucknow 

27,96,206-19 
2,44,283-13 
18,23,435- 8 
19 ,87,000- 6 
33,07,426- 6 

27,99,973-17 
2,44,289- 8 
18,23,435- 3 
19,88,024- 6 
33,02,640 


Total of the 
suba 

(1,01,58,382-12) 

1,01,58,363-14. 

1 ,01,71,180 
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Stated Totals 
for sarkars 

Totals of 
figures for 
•Darganas 

AGRA . 

Agra 

91,07,622- 4 

91,82,258 

Kalpi . 

3,00,029- 9 
27,76,673-1 6 

17,36,107-12 

QanauJ 

27,76,673-16 

Kol 

24,61,731 , 

15,46,465- 6 

24,58,431 

Gawalior 

15,46,465 

Earach 

22,02,124-10 

22,02,136-18 

Payanwan 

7,62,014 

7,62,014 

Narwar 

3,94,350 

3,94,358 

Mandlaer 

65,346 

65,321 

Alwar 

16,62,012 

16,30,368 

Tijara 

7,40,001- 5 

7,40,001- 6 

Namaul 

20,80,046 

20,81,346 

Sahar 

7,63,474 

7,63,474 

Total for the 

(2,48,61.,865-13) 

2,63,38,956- 0 

s€tba 

MALWA 

Ujjain 

9,25,322 

9,25,622 

Raisen 

(1,68,617) 

1,68,617 

Chanderi 

5,54,277-17 

5,54,277 

Sarangpur 

7,06,202 

7,06,204 

Bijagarh 

2,83,277-13 

2,83,277-13 

Mando 

2,22,969-15 

2,23,009 

Handia 

2,89,573-15 

2,89,573 

Nadurbar 

8,59,604 

8,59,604 

Mandasor 


— 

Gagraun 

63,529 

63,529 

Kotrl Priawa 

1,92,839 

1,92,821 

Total for the 

suba 

(42,66,212) 

42,66,533 

GUJARAT 

Ahmadabad 

80,24,153 

84,19,201 

Patan 

38,50,015 

38,50,909-16 

Nadant 

5,41,317-16 

5,40,425 

Baroda 

9,22,212 

9,22,212 

Bhroach 

9,49,771 

9,49,731 

Champaner 

8,00,337-11 

8,00,328 

Surat 

13,12,815-16 

13,09,614 

Godhra 

5,35,255 

5,34,815 

Total for the 

suba 

(1,69,35,877- 3) 

1,73,27,235 


Total stated 
for the suba 


2,78,62,189- 2 


42,66,221- 6 


1,69,36,377- 3 
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Stated Totals 
for sarkars 

Totals of 
figures for 
nareanas 

AJMER 



A^iaer 

Chittor 

Ranthambor 

Nagaur 

56,05,487 

16,78,800 

69,24,196 

80,37,450-14 

56,92,850 

16,87,794 

60,28,374 

80,36,893 

Total for the 
suba 

(2,13,45,9*3-^) 

2,14,45,911 

DELHI 

t 


Delhi 

Badaun 

Sambhal 

Saharanpur 

Rewari 

Hisar Firuza 
Sirhind 

71,26,107-18 
18,93,850-10* 
40,47,193- 2 
35,30,379 
11,55,001 
31,14,497 
77,29,466-17 

71,24,097- 3 

18,93,756 

40,15,101- 3 

35,30,679 

11,55,011 

31,14,497 

77,32,256 

Total for the 
suba 

(2,85,96,401) 

2,85,65,397 

LAHORE 



Bet Jalendhar 
Bari 

Rachnao 

Chanhat 

Sindh Sagar 
Bairun Panjnad 

32,79,302-17 
45,80,002 
42,53,148 
26,33,210 
14,09,979 . 

mm * 

32,96,668 

44,07,980 

42,66,560 

26,29,040 

13,88,744 

Total for the 
suba 

(1,61,55,643) 

1,59,88,992 

MULTAN 



Multan 

Dipalpur 

Bhakkar 

5,58,651- 4 
14,33,767- 8 
2,82,013 

7,54,638-11 
14,15,046- 9 
10,82,013 

Total for the 
suba 

(30,74,451^12) 

32,51,697 


850-10. 


Total stated, 
for the suba 


2,14,35,941- 7 


2,85,46,816-16 


1,61,55,643- 3 


32,73,932 


* The figure in the MSS is 80,93, 
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(b) JAMA' ( naqdi ) 



Stated Totals 

Totals of 


for sarkars 

figures for 
narsana 

BENGAL 

Tanda 

2,40,78,700* 

2,40,53,271 

Gaur 

1,88,46,967 

1,62,69,493 

Fatehabad 

79,69,568 

79,76,837 

Mahmudabad 

1,16,10,256 

1,27,06,178 

Khalifatabad 

54,02,140 

54,00,318 

Bakla 

71,31,641 

71,31,440 

Purnea 

64,08,793 

64,03,633 

Tajpur 

64,83,857 

94,62,846 

Ghoraghat 

89,83,072 

86,41,941 

Panjra 

58,03,275 

57,97,475 

Barbakabad 

1,74,51,532 

3,95,16,871 

1,74,50,351 

Bazuha 

3,94,66,643 

Sonargaon 

1,03,31,333 

1,34,16,513 

Silhat 

66,81,308 

70,56,608 

Chatgaon 

1,14,24,310 

1,14,23,510 

Sharifabad 

2,24,88,750 

2,24,74,402 

Sulaimanabad 

1,76,29,964 

1,76,63,969 

Satgaon 

1,67,24,724 

1,67,03,515 

Madaran 

94,03,400 

93,80,042 


25,43,70,461 

25,88,83,985 

ORISSA 



Jalesar 

5,00,52,738 

5,00,45,684 

Bhadrak 

1,86,87,170 

1,86,86,170 

Katak 

9,14,32,730 

9,26,19,036 

Kalingdandpat 

55,60,000 

(55,60,000) 

Raj Mahendra 

50,00,000 

(50,00,000) 


17,07,32,638 

17,19,10,890 

Total for the 

suba 

(42,51,03,099) 

43,07,94,875 

BIHAR 

Bihar 

8,31,96,390 

8,32,65,491 

Monghyr 

2,96,25,981** 

2,96,22,181* 

Champaran 

55,13,420 

55,13,420 

Hajipur 

2,73,31,030 

2,73,36,635 

Saran 

1,61,72,004* 

1,61,72,304* 

Tirhut 

1,91,89,777* 

1,91,20,826* 

Rohtas 

4,08,19,493 

4,08,79,201 

Total for the 
suba 

(22,18,48,095) 

22,19,10,059 


Total stated 
for the sdba 


59,84,59,319 


22,19,19,404 


m MSS is 10,96,25,981*«. 




Stated Totals 
for sarkars 

Totals of 
figures for 
nareana 

Total stated 

for the suba 

* 

ALLAHABAD 




Allahabad 

Ghazlpur 

Benaras 

Jaunpur 

Manikpur 

Chunar 

Battha Ghora 
Kalinjar 

Kora 

Kara 

2,28,31,999 
1,34,31,325 
88,60,318 
5,63,94,927 
3,39,16,527 
58,10,604 
76,62,780 
2,38.39,470 
1,73,97,567 
2,26,82,048 

2,28,31,599 

1,37,29,622 

88,60,618 

5,60,02,527 

3,39,06,527 

58,10,954 

(76,62,780) 

2,38,09,087 

1,73,96,561 

2,26,54,068 


Total for the 
suba 

(21,28,29,565) 

21,26,64,343 

21,24,27,819 

AWADH 




Awadh 

Gorakhpur 

Bahraich 

Khairabad 

Lucknow 

4,09,56,347 

1,19,26,790 

2,41,20,525 

4,36,44,381 

8,07,16,160 

4,09,56,147 

1,19,26,290 

2,41,20,519 

4,36,49,761 

8,07,47,220 


Total for the 
suba 

(20,13,64,203) 

20,13,99,937 

20,17,58,172 

AGRA 




Agra 

Kalpi 

Kanaui 

Kol 

Gawalior 

Earach 

Payanwan 

Narwar 

Mandlaer 

Alwar 

Tijara 

Narnaul 

Sahar 

19,17,19,265 

4,94,56,730 

5,25,84,6204 

5,40,92,943 

2,96,83,649 
3,77,85,421 
84,59,296 
42,33,322 
37,38,084 
3,98,32,234 
1,77,00,4604 
5,10,46,711 
59,17,569 

19,05,25,826 

4,94,65,947 

5,25,84,6204 

5,40,92,955 

2,96,83,348 

3,77,44,407 

84,58,596 

42,33,320 

37,38,084 

3,97,82,529 
1,77,00,4664 
5,10,41,881 
59,17,569 


Total for the 
suba 

(54,62,50,305) 

54,49,69,548 

54,62,50,304 
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Stated Totals 
for sarkars 

MALWA 


Ujjain 

4,38,24,960 

Raisen 

(1,39,92,792) 

Garh 

1,13,77,080 

Chanderi 

3,10,37,783 

Sarangpur 

3,29,94,880 

Bijagarh 

1,22,49,121 

Mandu 

1,37,88,994 

Handia 

1,16,10,969 

Nadurbar 

5,01,62,250 

Maudsor 

67,61,396 

Gurgaon 

45,35,794 

Kotri Plrawa 

82,31,920 

Total for the 

suba 

(24,05,70,939) 

BERAR 

Gavil 

13,46,66,140 

Punar 

1,34,40,000 

Kherla 

1,76,00,000 

Narnala 

13,09,54,476 

Kalam 

3,28,28,000 

Basira 

3,26,25,250 

Mahur 

4,28,85,440 

Manikpurg 

1,44,00,000 

Pathrl 

8,07,05,954 

Telingana 

7,19,04,000 

Raragar 

96,00,000 

Mehkar 

4,51,78,000 

Baltalwadi 

1,91,20,000 

Total for the 

suba 

(64,59,07,260) 

GUJARAT 

Ahmadabad 

20,83,06,994 

Patan 

6,03,25,099 

Nadaut 

85,97,596 

Baroda 

4,11,45,895 

Broach 

2,18,45,663 

Champaner 

1,05,09,884 

Surat 

1,90,35,180 

Godhra 

34,18,329 

Saurath 

Port revenues 

6,34,37,366 

(in sarkar Saurath) 

Total for the 

suba 

(43,66,22,006) 


Totals of 
figures for 
nargana 

Total stated 
for the suba 

4,38,25,960 

1,39,92,792 

1,14,32,025 

3,07,49,790 

3,29,95,180 

1,22,49,789 

1,37,88,994 

1,13,10,969 

5,01,62,250 

67,61,396 

45,36,094 

82,32,920 


24,00;38,159 

24,06,95,052 

13,46,66,140 

1,34,40,000 

1,76,00,000 

13,10,41,076 

3,28,28,000 

3,26,25,250 

4,28,85,440 

1,44,00,000 

8,03,05,954 

7,23,04,096 

96,00,000 

4,51,76,000 

1,85,60,000 


64,54,31,956 

64,26,03,270 

21,80,51,765 

6,03,24,599 

85,97,596 

4,11,45,895 

2,18,00,653 

1,05,08,479 

1,90,21,985 

36,54,469 

6,34,33,187 

.26,02,060 

44,65,38,628 

43,94,24,361 
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Stated Totals 
for sarkars 

Totals of 
figures for 
parganas 

Total stated 
for the suba 

AJMER 




Ajmer 

Chittor 

Ranthambor 

Jodhpur 

Sirohi 

Nagaur 

Bikaner 

6,21,53,390 

3,46,37,649 

8,98,64,576 

1,45,28,750 

4,20,77,437 

4,03,89,830 

47,50,000 

6,11,75,917 

3,46,55,649 

8,95,44,576 

1,45,35,750 

4,20,77,437 

4,03,05,696 

47,50,000 


Total for the 
suba 

(28,84,01,332) 

28,42,45,025 

28,84,01,557 

DELHI 




Delhi 

Badaun 

Kumaun 

Sambhal 

Saharanpur 

Rewari 

Hissar Firuza 
Sirhind 

12,30,12,596 
3,48,17,063 
4,54,37,700 
6,69,41,431 
8,78,39,850 
2,88,07,718 
5,25,54,905 
16,07,90,549 

12,38,84,848 

3,47,96,159 

4,54,37,700 

6,65,90,020 

8,78,36,099 

2,88,07,718 

5,25,45,305 

16,07,89,948 


Total for the 
suba 

(60,02,01,812) 

60,06,87,797 

60,16,15,550 

LAHORE 




Bet Jalendhar 
Bari Doab 
Rachnao 

Chanhat 

Sindh Sagar 
Bairun Panjnad 

12,43,65,212 

14,28,08,183 

17,20,47,391 

6,45,02,394 

5,19,12,201 

38,22,740 

12,41,04,520 

14,28,17,025 

17,96,67,816 

6,44,99,335 

5,16,48,708 

38,22,740 


Total for the 

sUba 

♦ 

( 55,94,58,121 ) 

56,65,60,144 

55,94,58,423 

MULTAN 




Multan 

Dipalpur 

Bhakkar 

5,32,16,318 

12,93,34,153 

1,84,24,947 

5,92,66,006 

7,85,62,285 

1,84,24,952 


Total for the 
sQba 

(20,09,75,418) 

15,62,53,243 

15,14,03,619 




Stated Totals 
for sarkars 

Totals of 
figures for 
oarganas 

Total stated 
for the suba 

t 

THAtTA 




Thatta 

Chachgan 

Sehwan 

Nasarpur 

Chakarhala 

2,59,99,991 

1,17,84,586 
1,55,46,808 
78,34,600 
50,85,408 

2,55,54,171 

1,17,84,586 

1,55,47,407 

78,34,600 

50,84,408 


Total for the 
suba 

( 6,62,51,393 ) 

6,58,05,172 

6,61,52,393 

KASHMIR 

6,21,13,045 

• 6,21,13,045 


KABUL 




(Excluding 

Kashmir) 

8,05,07,465 

8,05,07,465 




(c) SUYURGHAL 




Stated Totals 
for sarkars 

Totals of 
figures for 
oarganas 

BIHAR 

Bihar 

Total for the 

22,72,147 

22,71,642 

suba 

ALLAHABAD 

(22,72,147) 

22,71,642 

Allahabad 


7,40,0214 

7,40,0214 

Ghazipur 


1,31,825 

1,21,837 

Benaras 


3,38,184 

3,38,084 

Jaunpur 


48,17,654 

30,55,181 

Manikpur 


24,46,173 

24,46,183 

Chunar 


1,09,065 

1,08,660 

Kalinjar 


6,14,580 

14,47,280 

Kara 


4,69,350 

4,69,315 

Kora 

Total for 

the 

14,98,360 

13,57,120 

suba 


(1,11,65,2124) 

1,00,73,7184 

AWADH 

Awadh 


16,80,248 

16,80,165 

Gorakhpur 


51,235 

51,235 

Bahraich 


4,66,482 

4,66,482 

Khairabad 


17,13,862 

16,75,140 

Lucknow 

Total for 

the 

45,72,526 

45,84,712 

suba 


(84,84,353) 

84,57,737 

AGRA 

Agra 


1,45,66,878 

1,43,49,526 

Kalpi 


2,78,2924 

10,58,2924 

Qanauj 


11,74,655 

11,82,655 

Kol 


20,94,840 

20,32,799 

Gawalior 


2,40,350 

1,81,120 

Earach 


4,56,493 

4,56,493 

Payanwan 


82,660 

82,666 

Narwar 


95,994 

95,694 

Alwar 


6,99,212 

6,99,215 

Tijara 


7,31,7614 

7,31,760 

Narnaul 


7,75,103 

7,75,083 

Sahar 


1,09,447 

1,09,447 

2,17,54,751 

Total for 

the 

2.13,05,685 

suba 
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Total stated 
for the suba 


22,72,147 


1,11,65,417 


65,21,658 


1,21,05,7034 
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Stated Totals 
for Barkers 

Totals of 
figures for 
oareanas 

Total stated 
for the suba 

MALWA 




Ujjain 

Chanderi 

Sarangpur 

Bi^agarh 

Mando 

Handia 

Nadurbar 

Mandasor 

2,81,816 
26,931 
3,24,461 
. 3,574 
1,88,732 
1,57,054 
1,98,428 
29,387 

2,81,816 

26,931 

3,24,461 

4,187 

1,28,032 

1,57,053 

1,98,478 

29,387 


Total for the 

suba 

» 

( 11,50,383 ) 

11,50,345 

11,50,433 

BERAR 




Gavail 

Namala 

Basim 

Mahwar 

Pathri 

Telingana 

Mahkar 

1,28,74,048 

1,10,38,422 

18,25,250 

97,844 

1,15,80,954 

66,00,000 

3,76,000 

1,12,73,348 

1,05,95,174 

18,25,250 

97,844 

1,02,85,943 

66,00,000 

3,76,000 


Total for the 
suba 

( 4,43,92,518) 

4,10,43,559 


GUJARAT 




Abmadabad 

Pattan 

Nadant 

Baroda 

Bhroach 

Champaner 

Surat 

65,11,441 

2,10,627 

11,328 

3,88,358 

1,41,820 

1,73,730 

1,82,670 

68,85,488 

10,10,547, 

(11,328) 

3,88,658 

1,41,520 

1,73,730 

1,80,630 


Total for the 
aftba 

i 

(76,19,974) 

87,91,901 

4,20,274 
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Stated Totals 

Totals of 

Total stated 


for sarkars 

figures for 
oarsanas 

for the suba 

AJMER 

Ajmer 

14,75,714 

14,72,714 


Chittor 

3,60,737 

3,60,737 


Ranthambor 

1,81,834 

74,499 


Nagaur 

3,08,051 

2*58,915 


Total for the 

suba 

DELHI 

^23,26,336) 

21,66,865 

23,26,336 

Delhi 

1,09,90,260 

1,10,00,460 


Badaun 

4,57,181 

4,57,181 


Sambhal 

28,92,394 

28,92,093 


Saharanpur 

6,91,903 

50,22,485 


Rewari 

7,39,268 

7,38,968 


Hissar Firuza 

14,06,519 

12,98,214 


Sirhind 

1,16,98,330 

1,18,18,250 


Total for the 

aiiba 

(2.88,75,855) 

3,30,17,651 

3,30,75,739 

LAHORE 

Bet Jalendhar 

26,51,788 

27,29,019 


Bari 

39,23,922 

39,17,888 


Rachnao 

26,84,134 

26,48,216 


Chanhat 

5.11,070 
(9) 4,680* 

5,11,070 


Sindh Sagar 

94,680 


Total for the 

suba 

( 98,65,594 ) 

99,00,873 

98,65,594 

MULTAN 

Multan 

54,94,236 

3,36,694 


Dipalpur 

20,79,170 

21,58,168 


Bhakkar 

6,00,419 

6,03,419 


Total for the 

suba 

( 81,73,825) 

30,98,281 

30,59,948 

KABUL 

Kabul 

1,37,178 

ft 

a 

w 

r\> 

m 

-a 

O 



* The figure in the MSS is 4,680 dams . 
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APPENDIX II 

Number of Parganas in‘the Account of the Twelve Sabas * 



Stated Totals 

Number of 


sarkar-wise . 

Mahals 

actually 



listed 

BENGAL 



Tanda 

52 

52 

Gaur 

66 

66 

Fatehabad 

31 

31 

Mahmudabad 

88 

88 

Khalifatabad 

35 

35 

Bakla 

4 

4 

Pune a 

9 

9 

Tajpur 

29 

29 

Ghoraghat 

84 

84 

Panjra 

21 

21 

Barbakabad 

38 

38 

Bazuha 

32 

32 

Sonargaon 

52 

52 

Sllhat 

8 

8 

Chatgaon 

7 

7 

Sharifabad 

26 

26 

Sulaimanabad 

31 

31 

Satgaon 

53 

51 

Madaran 

16 

16 


ORISSA 



Jalesar 

28 

28 

Bhadrak 

7 

7 

Katak 

21 

21 

Kaling Danpat 

27 

m 

Raj Mahendra 

16 

- 

Total for the sdba 

781(787) 



The figure within square brackets is the total for parganas 
stated for the suba. 
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Stated Totals 

Number of 


sarkar-wise 

mahals 

actually 

listed 

BIHAR 

Bihar 

46 

46 

Monghyr 

31 

31 

Champ ar an 

3 

3 

Hajipur 

11 

11 

Saran 

17 

17 

Tirhut 

74 

74 

Rohtas 

13 

18 

Total for the suba 

200 (199) 

200 

ALLAHABAD 

Allahabad 

15 

15 

Ghazipur 

19 

18 

Benaras 

3 

8 

Jaunpur 

Manikpur 

41 

40 

14 

14 

Chunar 

13 

13 

Battha Ghora 

39 

«* 

Kalinjar 

11 

11 

Kora 

9 

8 

Kara 

12 

12 

Total for the suba 

181 (177) 


AWADH 

Awadh 

21 

21 

Gorakhpur 

24 

23 

Bahraich 

11 

11 

Khairabad 

22 

22 

Lucknow 

55 

54 

Total for the sflba 

t 

133 (138) 

131 

AGRA 

Agra 

33 


Kalpi 

16 

16 

Kanauj 

30 

30 

Kol 

21 

21 

Gawalior 

• 

13 

Earach 

16 

16 

Payanwan 

21 

27 


contd*. 



Stated totals 
r.arkar- wlse 


Humber of 


AGRA (confcd*) 


Narv/ar 

Mandlaer 

Alv/ar 

Tijara 

Barnaul 

Sahar 

Total for the sl&a 


18 

16 

6 

( 203 ) 



listed 


43 

18 

15 

7 

2^ 


MAlWA 


Wain 

- 

10 

26 

44 

56 

24 

33 

15 

Raisen 

«■» i 

Garh 

Chanderi 

S 

24 

3? 

16 

Sarangpur 

Bijagarh 

MaPdu 

Handia 

23 

23 

rt 

Nadurbar 

7 

7 

Handcor 

17 

17 

Gurgaun 

12 

12 

10 

Kotri Pirawa 

10 

Total for the sttba 

i 

(301) 

2 77 

BERAR 

Gavil 

46 

46 

5 

Punar 

5 

Kherla 

Narnala 

g 

iZ 

22 

A 

Kalam 

31 

Basim 

8 

8 

Mahur 

20 

19 

Mahikdurg 

8 

7 

a A 

Pathrl 

18 

18 

Telingaha 

1| 


Ramgar 

Mehkar 

Baitalwadl 

9 

l 

9 

Total for the suba 

242 (ite) 

231 



Stated totals 
saxkar-wis© 


GUJ^XRAT 

Ahmadabad 

Pat an 

Kadant 

Baroda 

Broach 

Ch&npaner 

surac 

Godhra 

Saurath 

Total for the sUba 


28 

16 

’I 

9 

31 

12 

73 

199 (198) 


Humber of 

mahals 

actually 

listed 


28 

16 


% 

14- 

9 

30 

12 

71 

196 


AIMER 

Ajmer 

Chittor 

Hanthambor 

Jodhpur 

Sirohi 

Hagaur 

Bikaner 

Total for the suba 


28 

26 

73 

22 

6 

31 

11 

197 (197) 


28 

2b 

72 

31 

11 

190 


DELHI 

Delhi 

Badaun 

Kuraaun 

Sambhal 

Saharanpur 

Bewarl 

Hissar firuza 
Sirhind 

Total for the suba 


48 

48 

13 

13 

21 

21 

47 

47 

36 

36 

12 

12 

27 

27 

33 

33 

(232) 

237 


LAHORE 

Bet Jalendhar 
Bari Doab 
Rachnao 
Ghanhat 
Sindh Sagar 
Bairun Panjnad 

Total for the suba 


60 

60 

52 

51 

57 

P 

21 

21 

4-2 

39 


3 

(234*) 

229 




Stated Totals 

Number of 


sarkajvwise 

mah&la 

actually 

listed 

MULTAN 

Multan 

4? 

46 

Dipalpur 

29 

29 

4 A 

Bhakkar 

12 

12 

Total for the suba 

88 (88) 

87 

THATTA 

That t a 

18 

16 

Chachgan 

11 

11 

A 

Sehwan 

9 

9 

Nasarpur 

I 

7 

Chakarhala 

8 

Total for the suba 

53 (53) 

51 

KASHMIR 

38 

37 

KABUL 

22 

22 



AGRICULTURAL 


PRODUCTION 
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Chapter II 

EXTEI3T OF CULTIVATION 


I 

At the very first sight, the extensive arazi (area) 
statistics in the Ain-i Akbori provide us with a possible 
oeans of estimating the extent of cultivation at the close 
of the 16th century. The first requirement for this naturally 
is an assurance as to what the arazi really represented. As 
a word, arazi simply neons land (as well as area). The Ain 
puts it as the heading for the column giving figures in terns 
of units of area ( bighaa . biswaa ) in Its tables of the Twelve 
Provincesj but while giving sUba totals in its text, the Ain 
usq.j the words zaminda-natnuda » 1 measured land*, for the earn 
set of figures. 

We have had so far two views on tine nature of the 
arazi in these statistics. Here land identified it with culti¬ 
vated area or, rather, the gross-cropped area. He further 
assumed that such area had been fully measured in Akbar*o 
time In all the regions for which the Ain furnishes arazi 
statistics, indeed, on this basis, he assumed an enormous 
extension in cultivation in Eastern Uttar Pradesh between 
1595 and his cm day, amounting to as much as forty fold in 
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certain tracts* 1 According to Irfan Habib, however, the 

arazi included not only the gross-cropped area, but also 

current fallows, cultivable waste and son© portion of uncul- 
o 

tlvable waste* He further argues that while the measurement 
was ooore or less complete in the subaa of Agra and Delhi, a 
very large area remained unmeasured elsewhere, including the 
subaa of Awadh and Allahabad* 

These views can be tested by bringing in anotlier 
known factor, the map-area* The map area of the various 
dastQr- circles lying t/ithin Uttar Pradesh, can be confidently 
deterninad, since almost all of the /fin’s nar/ranns have been 
identified pro tty firmly by Elliot and Beames^ and by the 
authors of the District Gazetteers * I have measured the area 
from the sheets of Irfan Habib’s Atlas of the r.ushal Empire . 
Which represents the latest effort in mapping the territorial 
divisions of Akbar’s Empire* 

How, when one determines the nap-area of the various 
dastur- circles and compares it with the total arazi figures of 


1* V' *H* Here lend, ’The Agricultural Statistics of Akbar’o 
Empire*, JUPH3 . Lucknow, Vol* II, part (1), pp*1-39* 

2* Irfan Habib, Agrarian System , pp.3 and 6 & n,, notes that 
that cultivable waste is not a wen defined category in 
modern statistics as well* 


3* Elliot. Memoirs & c. of the North western Provinces, ed. 
B*aa>a! TCI .IT . L ' codon 186§ ' , ' pp.BiM& roT5Sg%f« na J. 
Beams, ’On the Geography of India in the Reign of Akber’, 
part i, JASB . UI (1884), pp,215-32, 
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par/ganas comprising them, the arazl is found to exceed the 
map-area in certain circles# If Akbar’s surveyors 'were not 
grossly at fault, this excess of the arazl over map-area can 
only be ascribed to the double count of the double cropped 
area (area raising both rabi and kharif crops}* 

\7hile we have no record of the extent of double 
cropping in the 16th century, the double cropped area in the 
early years of the present century nay serve us for the 
maximum limit* Hodem land-use statistics are naturally 
available for modem territorial units, and these do not 
correspond with Kughal dastur- clrcles* Nevertheless, one can 
still work out from them tho extent of double cropped area 
within the territories of a dastun- clrcle by use of a simple 
device* First, the extent of the double cropped area as per 
cent of the map area of the district, in which the larger 
portion of the dastu r-circle lays, has been determined. 

With this figure in hand, the modern double-cropped area of 
the corresponding dastur- circle can be obtained by simply 
applying the ratio that the double cropped area bears to the 
map-area of the district, to the map-area of the dastQr -clrcle * 
In the following table, which shows three dastur- clrcles in 
which the arazi exceeds the map-area, the percentage stated 
in column c is based on the official Agricultural Statistics 
for the modern districts assumed by us to be true fear the 
corresponding dastur -clrcles* 



Table I 


A 

B 

C 

Dastur-circle 

Excess of arazi 

Double cropped 
area as % of map- 
area (1909-10) 



Havali Anra 

2.03 

6.41 

Etawa 

10.93 

8.91 

Meerut 

11.12 

13.94 

V/e can 

see that we must assume 

that the arazi included 


the double cropped-areaj otherwise its excess over the nap-area 
would be Inexplicable, even if one conceded to the Mughal 
surveyors an exceptionally large margin of error* 


Moreland must, therefore, bo right in his view that 
the arazi covered the gross, and not the net cultivated area. 
But the very fact that the arazi exceeded the map-area, also 
suggests that he was in error in equating the arazi with the 
gross-cfopped area only, since the latter, even in recent times 
is substantially smaller than the nap-area in most localities* 
Thus in the case of the three dastur- circles in the above table 
the arazi (as per cent of map-area of those circles) exceeds 
the gross cultivated area of the corresponding districts in 
1909-10 (as per cent of the nap-area of those districts) by a 
large margin* 



Dastur- clrcle 


arazi as % of Gross-cropped area as 

map-area (1595) % of map-area (1909-10) 


Agra 

102.08 

74*60 

Etawa 

110.98 

59.99 

I-Ieerut 

111*12 

96*39 


To reach such a high extent in relation to the map- 
area* the aragj should therefore not have only covered the 
gross-cultivated area (l.e. net area cropped plus the double- 
cropped area)* but also portions of cultivable waste* current 
fallows and some part at least of uncultivablo waste* which 
together made up the difference between net cultivation and 
total map-area* 

This is corroborated by the detailed breoU-up given 
for the arazl in certain statistics surviving from the 17th 
century* The specimen taqsfm document found in an adainistra- 
tive manual, th e Daatur - ul kmal-i 'Alamf&ri. 1 written about 
1659# gives the following derails of land surveyed in five 
villages* 

% of total area 


Total area 

2,943 bighas 

100.00 

Cultivable land 

2*612 

08.75 

Cultivable waste 

200 

6*80 

Uncultivabls waste * ) 



and under habitation etc) 

131 

4.45 


1. Br. Hus. MS, Add. 6598, f.36b. 
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The inclusion as well as the low per cent age of 
cultivable waste (6,80^) and area not available for cultivation 
(4*45/0 nay be noted* 

Mains!*© Vigat . written during tho reign of Jaswant 
Singh (1638-78) 1 gives tho following figures for the area 
surveyed in pargam Marta, Barker tlagaur* (This persona had been 
under Mughal Imperial Administration, and did not belong to the 
state of Marwar proper*) 




of tho total 

Total moasured area 

26*15*965 bigha 

100.00 

Cultivable land 

3,19,531 

91.61 

unassessed land 

23,96,425 

8.39 


*t la obvious from those figures that tho measured 
land Included some uncultivable waste, especially the area of 
village habitation sites, nullahs, etc. The small per-cenfcage 
of the total measured area that the figures of the uncultivable 
waste represents, suggests that not the whole, but only a part 
of the actual waste was measured* It is, certainly difficult 


1* Marwar ra Pargana rl Vigat . ed« Il.S. Bhati, Jodhpur, 1969 , 
Voi. 1 T p*77. Ha’insi ascribes the survey to aamvat 1630 
(A*D« 1572-3). This would, of course, suit my argument 
still better* But I have adopted the more conservative 
view that the figures themselves are based on a survey 
subsequent to that undertaken in Akbar's time* Cf* B.L* 
Bhadani for comments on these statistics in Proc. Ind* Hist* 
Conn *. Aligarh Session (1975), pp.214-16. 
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to believe that the uncultivable waste In nargana Werta set 
on the fringe of the Thar Desert was only a little over 8% 
of the total area# 1 

In other area statistics, available iron Eastern 
Rajasthan the different categories of measured area are not 
properly Indicated# For example, for 11 villages of pargana 
Antela Bhabhera of sarkar Alwar for the year 1649 we have the 
following datai 

(j of total 

Total censured area 61#180 blghoo 100,00 

Cultivable ( laik .lorat ) land 39,822 63*09 

Unassessed land ( sir land, 

river# nul¬ 
lah etc.) 21,358 34*91 

Here since the unaseessed land includes sir which was unassessed 
though cultivated, it is not clear how much of the land in that 
category was actually uncultivable* Similarly, the per-centage 
of the ^cultivable waste out of the total cultivable area 
cannot be established, though its presence within the measured 
area is again confirmed# 


1# Even in 1893-9 the proportion of land not available for 
cultivation was 14**7% of the total area. ( Agricultural 
Statistics . 1897-8 to 1901-2, Part II, p#187T 

2# I owe guidance on this material to Dr S.P# Gupta. 




A ta gaim document of 157 villages in pargana Amarsar 
of aarkar Ragaur (A,D, 1758)# gives the following figures for 
surveyed lands 

# of total 


Total measured area 

1 , 20,610 

100,00 

Cultivable land 

t#07,693 

83,3 

Unassessed land 



(erigauti, kharera, 
nullah) 

12,917 

10,7 


Hero again the uncultivated area and cultivable waste 
axe lumped together* Though it is difficult to be certain 
about the significance of sore of the terms used for categories 
belonging to unassessed land, it can perhaps be assumed that 
it here covered only uncultivated land* The area of measured 
land not available for cultivation in these villages could thus 
have hardly exceeded 10#, and might possibly have been much 
less* 


Haturally the proportion of uncultivablo waste in the 
total measured area varies considerably in these documents* 
Since this area was unassessable» it would normally have been 
of little use to survey it, unless it stood within the liiaite 
of the surveyed villages. On the basis of the documents we 
have studied, it would seem a safe assumption to set 1054 of the 
total as the maximum limit for uncultlvable waste included 
within the ar&zl or surveyed area. 
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Vhile the inclusion of cultivable waste in the arazi 
is certain, it is not possible to place a uniform limit for it. 
However, the ratio between the cultivable waste and cultivable 
land in the sac© localities in modem times (say 1909-10) may 
be used as a rough index for 1595* 1 At first sight this 
assumption seems a little bold, for one would think that with 
the extension of cultivation the culturabie waste would decline, 
and, therefore, its ratio to gross-cropped area should be much 
higher in 1595 than in 1909-10* But son© reflection would 
show that this is too simple a view. There ia of course 
nothing or, rarely, anything 111© absolutely uncultivable lend* 
At any time the land deemed cultivable is one which, at that 
tine, is likely to offer returns if cultivatedj that is, in 
other words, it lies at that tine on the margin of cultivation* 
Thus, as with every increase of population, inferior land is 
brought under the plough, land which was previously considered 
uncultivable, because of the quality of its soil, lack of 
irrigation or difficulty of access, would tend to pass into 
the category of cultivable waste* In other words, the strip of 
cultivable waste would shift as the circle of cultivation 
expands} as it shifts, given a uniform width, its area should 
expand as the outer circumference becomes longer* The 


1* The figures for 1909-10 are drawn tram the Agricultural 
Statistlea . 1909-10. 
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cultivable waste should accordingly increase with any increase 
in cultivation* This is theoryj but this is also precisely what 
we get by comparing the ratio of cultivable waste to gross- 
cultivation between 1909-10 and 1946-47 in those districts of 
U*P* where cultivable land (area under cultivation plus culti¬ 
vable waste) was below 5 Q£j of the total area in 1909-10* 

Table XI 

District Cultivated Land & Culti- Cultivable waste as S& of 
viable waste as 53 of gross-cultivation 

map-area 


1909-10 

1946-7 

1909-10 

1946-7 

Dehredun 25*21 

38.54 

62.66 

76.34 

Hirsapur 48,07 

76*42 

65*81 

102*23 

Aimora 9*74 

16.74 

12.80 

13.04 

Garhwal 9*44 

9*23 

22.19 

22*23 

Nainltal 27*02 

32.22 

43*63 

146.35 


There is* however* an important reservation to be made* 

Where the physical limits to extension in cultivation have been 

reached whe that is* cultivator has already covered a large 

portion of the total area, further increase in cultivation may 

un- 

not result in a transfer of a proportionate area from /Cultivable 
to cultivable waste* We see this when we compare the ratio of 
cultivable waste to gross cultivation in those districts of U*P* 
where cultivable land was already 90^ of the total area in 
1909-10* 
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Table III 


District 

Cultivated & 
Cultivable waste 
as fa of total area 

Cultivable waste 
as 5$ of G*C* 


1909-10 

1909-10 

1946-7 

Muttra 

92*58 

22*52 

14*84 

Etah 

90*05 

31*70 

27*25 

Bareli 

90*14 

11*47 

14*98 

Badaun 

92*18 

16*12 

14.88 

Horadabad 

92*94 

19.90 

18.15 

Shahjahanpur 

91*79 

25*16 

•29*29 

Banda 

91*32 

82.56 

57*70 

SAtapur 

90.02 

20*93 

19.54 


In these districts, except for Bareli and Shahjahanpur, 
the cultivable mate as per cent of gross cultivation shows a 
definite decline* 

Considering the possible situation in 1595, when in 
general cultivation was probably much lees extensive than in 

1909-10 in most areas, one would expect that in the areas 

#* 

covered in Table III, the ratio of cultivable waste to gross 
cultivation was higher than in 1909-10; on the other hand, in 
areas covered in Table II, the ratio in 1595 should have been 
lower than in 1909-10* But one must modify these conclusions 
by the reflection that whereas modern statistics are comprehen¬ 
sive, the Mughal surveyors are lively to have excluded cultivable 
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a 

waste that was situated at/distance from the limits of villages 
surveyed try then* I have, therefore assumed that within the 
kin 's arazl . the cultivable waste as per cent of Gross-Cultiva¬ 
tion was about the same as early in this country in the corres¬ 
ponding area, except where cultivation was excessively low# The 
margin of error in this assumption is probably not large, except 
perhaps in some cases where the Ain ’s aragi represents an excep¬ 
tionally largo per-cent age of the map-area* 


The next point to explore is whether measurement 
covered the entire cultivation or village lands, in all the 
parganas for which arazl figures are recorded in the Mn , This 
can be done, firtof all, by computing .taiad/arazi (J/A) rates 
for different dastur- clrcloo, by dividing the total .tana , or 
recorded revenue-income for all the oarganas within a dastur- 
clrcle by the total of their respective arassi figures* The 
results for some circles within the present state of Uttar 
Pradesh (U.P.) are shown in the table below* 

Table IV 


Dastur-clrcle 

J/A 

J/A 

Rates 

(Agra rate, ** 

100) 



Agra»100 

Wheat 

Rice 

Cotton 

Agra 

28*09 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Etawa 

11.25 

40*05 

89.98 

74.02 

102.75 

Delhi 

22.65 

98.95 

93.70 

91.58 

102.57 

Meerut 

11.12 

39*59 

86.70 

79.66 

102.57 

Awadh 

12.87 

45.82 

81.69 

72.23 

95.28 

Bhadoi 

50.22 

178.78 

96.66 

70.38 

105.14 

Jaunpur 

64*71 

230.33 

96.66 

81.51 

110.28 

Chunad 

54.68 

194*66 

96.66 

81.51 

110.28 

Ghazipur 

47.59 

169.42 

96.66 

81.51 

110.43 

Rae-Bareilly 

53*35 

189.93 

93.32 

77.80 

107.71 
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It can be seen at once that the variation in the 
incidence of .1ama‘ per blgha of arazl in the various daaturw 
circles is considerable, ranging frora 11,12 to 64,71* The 
differences among the daatur- rates of these circles not only 
do not show such a range of variation? but also sometimes 
display change In an opposite direction, the rates being occa¬ 
sionally higher in areas where the .1ama‘ incidence is low. This 
is illustrated in the table by only three rates (wheat, rice 
and cotton)? but these rates are fairly representative of the 
dastcgw ratos for the various crops in general. There can, 
therefore, be little doubt that the variations in J/A are due 
to the varying extents to which the assesses land was ueasured 
in the different localities. Tills explains the high J/A in 
Eastern U.P* where measurement was backward. The exceptionally 
low J/A in some circles, on the other hand, can be attributed 
to a high proportion of waste included in the surveyed area. 

Our conclusion, then, largely conforms to the 
suggestions roade by Irfan Habib, that the arazl included land 
other than the land actually cultivated, and that the measurement 
in 1595, while complete or nearly complete in some areas was 
only partially carried out in others. For the latter view, he 
had adduced the evidence of the statistics of Aurangzeb** reign? 1 

1, Irfan Habib, Agrarian System . p,4, reproduces these statistics 
The number of measured and unmeasured villages is separately 
given. The figures for the subaa of Agra, Delhi, Awadh, 


contd,,.. 



but as has been shown above, a close study of the Ain* a 
figures would also lead one to the same result* 

To arrive at the gross cultivation (GC) in 1595 the 
hrazi figures ought then to bo scaled down to allow for 
uncultlvable land as well as cultivable waste included in the 
measured area. As suggested above, ICES of the total nraai nay 
be taken as the oaximun Unit for uncultlvable waste. For 
allowing the cultivable waste, the aragi should be reduced at 
least by the ratio 6f cultivable waste to cultivable land in 
the corresponding districts in 1909-10 (with the exception of 
some aroas of extremely low cultivation). 

However, to apply the ratio from modem statistics 
one ought to be definite about the identification of the A^nhs 
pargams. As mentioned earlier, practically all the parganas 
situated within U*P#, have been fimly identified} the same ean 


(Contd)....... Allahabad, Gujarat and Lahore are as follows* 


Suba 

Total 

Measured 

Unmeasured 

Measured 
villages as 
53 of total 

Agra 

30,180 

27,303 

2,877 

90.47 

Delhi 

45,088 

43,512 

1,576 

96.50 

Awadh 

52,691 

33,842 

18,849 

64.23 

Allahabad 

47,607 

45,345 

2,262 

95.25 

Gujarat 

10.370 

6,446 

3,924 

62*16 

Lahore 

27,761 

24,569 

3,192 

88.50 




be said for Gujarat and Haryana* In the Pan Jab the number of 
identified gammas is rather snail, but the limits of the 
Doabe. being set by the rivers (or their old courses that are 
still traceable), are more or less well established. 

An attempt can thus be made to estimate the extent of 
cultivation 3 in those portions of Akbar*s Empire, that fell 
within U.P* (the entire aubas of Awadh and Allahabad, except 
the sarkor of Battha Galiora, most of suba Agra and parts of 
suba Delhi)s the portion of the present state of Gujarat that 
corresponded to the aDba of Gujarat erccopt aarkar Saurathj and 
Haryana and the Panjab, being covered by parts of auba Delhi, 
the whole of the suba of Lahore and part of abba Hultan. 


II 

Starting with U*P*, I have proceeded on the basis of 
dastur- clrcles each comprising a group of jjarganas, since these 
are the smallest units for which estimates of map-area can be 
made* Tlie arazl lias first been scaled down by 10$* to allow for 
the portion of uncultivable waste* I have estimated the cultivable 
waste for each daatur- circle by following the assumption already 
set forth, i*e, by calculating the ratio of cultivable waste to 
total cultivable land, in 1909*10 in the various districts witfcin 
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which the dastur- clrcle lay, and then applying this ratio to 
the arazl of the dastur- circle to obtain an estimate of culti¬ 
vable waste within it* The figure of aragj that we tonoi now 
get (A*) should represent the area of gross cultivation in 
1595* But this can only bo true for the dastur circles where 
reasurement was complete# Since 50 daoa could be the maximum 
incidence of land-revenue per biriia of cultivation In this 

*i 

region, measurement can be taken to be nor© or less complete 
in the dastur- cfrcles where the .land; per bljrdta was below 50 dims * 
For theae dastur- clrclon A* should be taken to bo approximately 
the scoo as the grosr-cultivation of 1595. 

On the other hand, where the revenue incidence exceeds 
50 dams per binha of aragj one oust assume that measurement was 
incomplete and A* represents only a portion of the gross-culti¬ 
vation of 1595* In such cases, I have used the device of 

dividing J* (the .lama figure, as modified by procedure set out 
2 

in Chapter V ) by 35 - the average rate of revenue-incidence in 
this region being 35 dams per bigha * 


1* See Chapter V* 

2* The .lama reduced first by 1QS* to make allowance for taxes 
other than land revenue and then enhanced by 37T«, for allow¬ 
ances and payments made from gross revenue collection* 


3* See Chapter V* 
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These figures for the gross cultivation of 1595 can 
now be compared with the gross-cultivation of 1909-10. I have 
calculated the gross-cultivation of 1909-10 for the limits of 
dastur- circles in the following manner! First of all# the 
entire gross cultivation of the district in which ©ash dastur- 
cirole either wholly# or in the larger part, lay# lias been 
obtained. Then the ratio of such cultivation to the total 
area of the district has been calculated* This ratio then 
has been applied to the map-area of the dastur -oircle. in 
order to yield the estimated gross cultivation for the area 
of that circle in 1909-10 (see Appendix I). For convenience 

_ . 4 

of comparison acres have been converted into blnha-i llahi * 

However# certain dastur- circles are too small for us 
to be reasonably sure of the accuracy of their map-area. The 
margin of error is naturally smaller in determining the map- 
area when the territory considered is larger. Host inaccura¬ 
cies resulting from a possibly Inaccurate delineation of the 
limits of individual dostur- circles are mutually cancelled out 
if we combine adjoining dastur- circles into bigger blocks* X 
have accordingly grouped the dastur- circles lying in Uttar 
Pradesh into thirteen blocks* (The dastur- circles within each 
block are listed in the Appendix I)* 


1* A bigha-i llahi has been taken to be 0*6 acre# on the basis 
of the evidence offered in Irfan Habib# Agrarian System. 
pp*354-62* 
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Table V 

(A) (B) (C) 


Blocks 

Assumed G*C« 
in 1595 

Bigha-i Ilahi 

G.C. in 1909^10 
Bigha-i Ilahi 

B as $ 
of C 

Worth west U*P# 

63,75,289 

73,45,901 

81 #26 

Delhi 

32,68,876 

46,28,332 

70.63 

Rohilkhand 

19*03,330 

59*04,087 

32.24 

Middle ftoab 

21,57,448 

28,90,488 

72.19 

Agra 

21,25,267 

21,62,269 

90.29 

Lower Doab (Januna) 

25,57,334 

30,73,038 

83.20 

Lower Doab (C-anga) 

21,01,513 

33,13,665 

59.81 

Lucknow 

54,36,029 

92,72,934 

56.62 

Worth East U#P. 

12,67,719 

28,90,255 

43.86 

Gorakhpur 

5,41,024 

96,13,041 

5.63 

East U.P. 

34,09,939 

79,88,890 

42.68 

Allahabad 

35,67,268 

49,15,193 

72.57 

Total 

3,47,11,036 

6,46,98,893 

53.65 


The table suggests that cultivation in 1595 was almost as 
high as in 1909*10 around Agra} about three-fourths of what It was in 
1909*10 in Upper and Middle parts of the Doab; two-thirds in Lower Doab 
and some adjoining tracts, and about half or a little more in central 
U.P* It was leas than half of the area under gross cultivation in 
Eastern U.P* in 1909*10} but in Gorakhpur, it seems to have amounted 
to a very low fraction# In the last named block, indeed, it is so low 
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that one may fairly doubt the accuracy of the Ain 1 a here* 1 


When put on the map (as in Map I) these estimates do 
not appear improbable* The areas where cultivation is low 
are precisely the areas in which forests were reported in 
Mughal times or arc shown by Rennell in 1780, or where culti¬ 
vation is known to have progressed substantially during the 

♦ f * 

intervening period# 2 

) * 

The total G*C* of 1595 for all the blocks may pro- 
bably give a false sense of precision# But it suggests 
strongly that gross cultivation in 1595, over the entire 
region of Uttar Pradesh was probably a little over half of 
what it was in 1909-10# This estimate is higher than that 
of Moreland, but accords broadly with that of Irfan Ilabib# ^ 


1# This doubt is reinforced by the later revenue-statistics* 
Considered as per cent of the total .lama* of Awadh. the 



due to an increase in cultivation in the intervening period; 
but it is more likely that the .lamaf was substantially under¬ 
stated in the Ain* If the latter was the case, we should 
perhaps, assuaethat the actual extent of cultivation here 
was twice or thrice the extent deduced from our Table V* In 
other words the G*C# in 1595 was probably about 15$ of what 
it was in 1909-10* 


2* Irfan Habib, Agrarian System * pp*ll-l6# See also Rennell, 
Bengal Atlas * sheet no. to I forests shown by tree symbols). 

3* Moreland. India at the Death of Akbar . pp*20-22; I* Habib, 
Agrarian System. pp*^-15* 
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Eros Uttar Pradesh we pass on to Gujarat, For this 
province the AW s record of itrazi ia strikingly complete, 
except for the aarkar of Saurath anc|tlie tracts of Cutch and 
Leaser Cutch (Jamnagar), Out of the remaining eight sarkara. the 
aragi is recorded against all the oarganas under the sark&rs 
of Patan, Wadaut, Bareda, Chnmpanar, Surat and Godhra, In the 
aarkar of Broach, the araid, is not recorded in two oarganaa 
via,. Bandar (port) Gandhar and the seat of the headquarters, 
Broach itself. It is .possible that in both cases, the parcana . 
or rather mahal . being purely urban, there was no agricultural 
land to be brought under neasurenent. Finally, in aarkar 
Almadabad, out of a total of 2S rarganas , 5 have no arani 
mentioned against tl»u$ but of these five one is definitely 
a port (Bandar Ghogha), 1 

2 

The total arazl as recorded in the Ain is 47,60'X of 
the map-area of the corresponding portion of the suba, It 
amounted to 85,62*5 of the gross cultivation at the beginning 
of this century in the corresponding territory, as calculated 
from modern official statistics (for which see below), 

1, Bandar Ghogha is wrongly read * Bandar Sola* in Blochmann's 
text, as well as MSB, the Kaf- strokes having been omitted, 

2, As explained in Chapter I, I have used the totals of the Aln h 
figures for individual mahala . which, here and quite often 
elsewhere, are different from the Ain 1 s a arkar totals, which 
again differ from its own recorded total for ihe fuba . The 
differences for Gujarat as a whole are, however, not substan¬ 
tial* 

Stated suba total Total of recorded Total of mahal 

sarkar figures figures 

1,69,36,577-3 1,69,35,877-3 1,72,27,235 



In spite of its extensive arasdT statistics, the Ain 
declares that Gujarat ms mostly *naaaq j n and measurement was 
rarely carried out# 1 But this statement may mean only that 
the figures of land measured once, continued to he accepted 

p 

in subsequent years (which ms a recognised form of nasao ) 
without recourse to annual measurement# Since we are not in 
any case considering annual fluctuations in cultivation, this 
does not deprive the Gujarat figures of their value for the 
particular purpose of comparing them with figures of three 
hundred years later# 

It has, however, to be tasted whether raasurement in 
Gujarat covered all the cultivated area# One can test this by 
working out the ratios of .1a ~a7oragi (J/A) and jam^/map-area 
( J/Ii) as well as the ratio of arazi to map-area, for the 
different sarkaro . (There were no daatur- circles in Gujarat)# 
The rcjufLto of these simple cai^vlctivus are given below* 



Table VI 




(A => Arazit J » Jama c i 

M « Ilap Area) 


Sarkqr 

J/A 

j/to 

A as % of M 

Ahmadabad 

25.90 

14.90 

57.55 

Batan 

15.17 

7.29 

48.04 

Nadaut 

16.28 

4.53 

27.85 

Baroda 

44.63 

32.97 

73.83 

Broach 

22,95 

9.42 

41.02 

Champaner 

13.13 

2.58 

19.62 

Surat 

14.53 

8,38 

57.69 

Godhra 

6.83 

2.00 

29,24 


1. x» P«556# 


2. Irfan Habib, Agrarian System , p.225# 
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The key figures in this table are those of sarkar 
Baroda, where A ( arazl) approaches three-fourths of n (total 
map area)* In this sarkar J/A amounted 44.63 dams per bigha 
of map-area* It is evident, therefore, that in all the 
aarkaro * where J/A is lower than even 32*97 dams (J/M of 
sarkar Baroda), measurement ought to be assumed to be complete* 
This in fact is the case with all the other Barkers i and we 
must infer that the cultivated area in the various oarkers had 
been almost fully brought under measurement. 

Applying now the same assumptions that wo have ventured 
for Uttar Pradesh, wo can work out the gross cultivation in 
Gujarat at end of the 16th century, from its arazl figures* 

The assumptions are that (a) up to 10^ of the arazl comprised 
land then not available for cultivation; and (b) the per 
centage of cultivable waste and current fallows in the total 
arazl (less 10,0 was about the same aa the proportion that the 
two categories bora to the aggregate of cultivated and culti¬ 
vable area at the beginning of this century (we have taken 1903-4 
figures for Gujarat for this purpose)* 1 


1* Since in Gujarat large areas were under princely states, 
which did not offer the necessary returns, the Agricultural 
Statistics are not complete in the earlier years* T have 
supplemented their information by estimates found in the 
Imperial Gazetteer (Oxford, 1910) whose evidence relates 


To apply the second assumption, I have followed a 
procedure which requires some explanation. The 3&n »o sarkars 
do not correspond to the British districts and * native states'. 
Therefore to get the ratio of cultivable land within the terri¬ 
tory of a sarkar. 1 have first measured the part of a district 
which falls under that sarltar . Then its ratio to the total 
area of the district has been obtained. Thereafter the figures 
of total cultivable lend, and cultivable waste for the whole 
district have been reduced in the proportion which the part 
of the district, covered by the aarltar in question, bears to 
the total area of the district# Proceeding in this way for 
the portions of all the districts which together constitute one 
whole sarkar. we get the cultivated land and cultivable waste 
for the entire territory of the sarkar in 1903-4. These 
figures naturally enable us to work out the per-centage of 
cultivable waste to the total area available for cultivation, 
in that sarkar . which, under our assumptions, could be true 
for 1903-4 as well as c.1595. 

The arazi (less 10$) of the sarkar can now be scaled 
down by the per centage so determined, to get the gross cropped 
area (A*) for c.1595. The following table gives the arazi 
recorded in the Ain and the estimated gross cultivation of the 
time, arrived at by us. 
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Table VII 



A 

A* 

Sarkar 

(arasi) 

(Gross cult! 
c. 1595) 

Ahmadabad 

84*19*201 

56*77*404 

Patan 

38*45*909 

22,99,392 

Kadout 

5,40*425 

4*28*951 

Barodo 

9,22,212 

7,10*103 

Broach 

9*49,731 

7*97,403 

Champamr 

8,00*328 

4*60,269 

Surat 

13,09*614 

9*99*301 

Godhra 

5,34,015 

3,49,223 

Total 

1*73,22,235 

1,17,22,064 


The estimated gross-cropped area in all the Barkers 
of Gujarat except Saurath thus anourrts to 67„671ft of the total 
measured area. In other words, we have assumed that 32.329ft 
of the total measured area was covered by waste* cultivable 
as well as uncultivable. 

While adopting this conclusion* one faces an apparently 
disordant note in the Ahroadl . This work states that the 

i 

total measured area of Gujarat (excluding the aarkars of Saurath 
and Godhra) was in Akbar’s time 1*23*60*594 blghaa and 9 biswas 
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of which 83*47,498 blghaa 3 biawas were cultivable* 1 these 
figures imply that of the total measured are 67 * 53 % was cul¬ 
tivable and 32*47/3 of imcultivable • The attribution of these 
figures to Akbar'o time is probably a mistakef the figures 
accord more with those of Aurangzeb'a timo when a large 
number of villages in Gujarat had not yet been measured* 2 
Even so the evidence is quit© puzzling, for it is hard to 
believe that the nuchal surveyors measured such a big portion 
of uncultlvablo land that was unassessablo and useless for 
their purpose* 

On the other hand if we assume that the I-lirat has 
erroneously used the word * cultivable * for land actually cultivate d 
it would offer surprisingly close support to our conclusion 
and hence to our two assumptions* Under our Assumptions the 
per centago of gross cropped area to the total arazl would be 
exactly 67*67j and the Hirat (as interpreted by us) has put it 
at 67,53?', 


1* Mlrfct-1 Ahraadi * ed, Hawab All, Vol* 2, Baroda, 1927, p*25* 

2* In Aurangzeb's reign out of a total of 10,370 villages only 
3,924 were treasured, and the measured area amounted to _ 
84,99,582 bigha-1 Ilghi (Fraser 86, ff*57b-60b). The Ain's 
measured area feu* all the sarkars (excluding Saurath) was 
1,73,27,235 bighas, and (excluding Sarkar Godhra as well), 
1,68,62,925 pfiihas . 


* 
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There is another interesting piece of information 

4 

coming from oaraana Broach in 1776* This comes from the 
report of the English Revenue Collector sent to collect revenue 
during a temporary cession of the oarsana to the English by 
the Ilarathas* According to this report, 50*691$ of the total 
measured area within the pargana ms actually cultivated* 

The low per centage might have been due to the abnormal condi¬ 
tions then obtaining in the areal the collector, in any my, 

speaks of the year as one in which much leas had been produced 

2 

than in the preceding year* 

On the whole, then it would seen that in Gujarat 
about two-thirds of the total measured area C aragi) can be 
taken to have been actually cultivated* 

The gross-cropped area of different Barkers at the 
close of the 16th century can now be compared with the gross- 
cultivated area in 1903-4* 


1* Selections from the Letters. Despatches and Other State 
Mg^a^^liTOdin tha^pra bavSgcre^ar lat, ed* Seorge 
W* Forrest, Voi* Ii, Bombay, 1887, pp*179-85, 


2* In this oargana according tdthe game collector, even in 
this very year, a much higher portion of the measured land 
was actually cultivated, in lands held revenue free or on 
special tenures* The per centage ms as high as 83*18$ in 
the ’Garshiya* lands, 74*01$ in the *Genaia T and 1 Valludden- 
rial* lands and 85*67$ in the , Pusayta* lands* ( Ibid ., pp* 
183-5)* 
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To get the gross-cultivation in 1903-4 in the regions 
of different Barbara . 1 have proceeded in the same way as for 
estimating the cultivable waste and gross-cultivation* The 
figures of gross-cultivation for the various districts have 
been reduced in the proportion which the, area of the part of 
each district coming under a sarkar bears to the total area 
of the district# Building up figures for all the parts of 
different districts that make up the whole or larger part of 
one sarkar m got the ratio of the gross-cultivation in 1903-4 
to total area of the oerltar * Since seine email areas within the 
sarkar lie outside the dletricts/otates for which we have 
infeamnation# we have taken the ratios of gross-outlivation to 
the total area in the reporting territory within each sarkar . 
and have applied it to the nap area of the whole sarkar. to 
obtain our estimate of gross-cultivation for 1903-4# Acres 
have been converted into higha-1 Ilahi . 


Table VIII 



(a) 

(b) 

Cc) 

Sarkar 

G.C* in c.1595 
(bi&ha-i Ilahi) 

G.C# in 1903-4 

(a) as % of (b 

Ahnadabad 

Patan 

Nadaut 

Baroda 

Broach 

Chanpaner 

Surat 

Godhra 

56,77#404 
22,99,392 
4,26,951 
7,10,103 
7,97,403 
4,60,269 
9,99,301 
3,49,223 

83,33,53** 

50,14,571 

5,30,173 

8,04,229 

18,59,194 

16,12,665 

11,34,406 

9,40,820 

68.13 
45.85 
80.91 
88.30 
42.89 
28.54 
86.00 

37.13 

Total 

1,17,22,604 

2,02,29,592 

57.945 
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The table shows that the ratio of GC c*1595 to GC in 

(see Map II), 

1903*4 varies considerably from tract to tracts In Baroda and 
Surat the GC in 1595 approaches nearly 9/lOths of that of 
1903*4} but it is only about one*third in Godhra and a little 
over a quarter in Champaner* Such variations are plausible 
in that both the Champaner and Godhra sarkars contained hilly 
territory, then covered by forests* The high level of cultiva¬ 
tion in 1595 in sarkar Swat is a little surprising since it 
contained timber forests famous for long afterwards for their 
teak used in building ships* fho goneral result that ©serges 
from these figures is that the area under cultivation in 
Gujarat c*1595 in comparison with the area during the first 
decade of this century was a little above that in Uttar Pradesh, 
but within the same range - i,e* between one-half and three- 
fifths* 


My estimate for the total GC in 1903*4 for the area 
of the given sarkars of Gujarat is 2,02,29*592 bifthag ( Ilahl ), 
while the total areal of these sarkars was 1,73,22,235* Pre¬ 
sumably because of this high ratio of the arazi to G#C* at the 
beginning of this century, Irfan Habib has been led to say that 
"when we compare the S&il® area "the modem returns of 
cultivable area from the corresponding territory, the difference 
in favour of the latter is found only to be slight* 1 This is not 


1* Irfan Habib, Agrarian System . p*19* 



Extent of Gross Cultivation in 1595 
As % of Gross Cultivation m 1909-10 
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however 9 borne out by our calculations ; and this may partly be 
due to some difference in the Units assigned to the different 
sarkara. Our am finding# as developed above, is that the 
actual level of cultivation in Gujarat# c*1595, was less than 
three-fifths of what it was in 1903-4, 


IV 

Another region for which arazi statistics ore Given 
in the Ain in detail sufficient for us to attempt a comparison 
with modern land-use data# is the old British province of the 
Pan jab, (excluding, however, its Hill States), This corres¬ 
ponded roughly to the portions of the Mughal suba of Delhi 
lying west of the Yamuna; the suba of Lahore (excluding the 
hill territories); and the suba of Multan (excluding the 

i 

aarkar of Bhakkar), 

The extent of measurement in the suba of Delhi west 

i 

of the Yamuna (henceforth designated Eastern Pan jab) can be 

judged from the jaaat drag! and arazi s map-area ratios, 

worked out below: 

(A «Arazi : J -Jams' : H-Map area) 


Sarkar 

A as ‘ 5 of M 

J/A 

Rewari 

90,16 

24*94 

Hissar Firuza 

22,09 

17,15 

Sirhind 

62,22 

20.79 

Delhi (Vest of 
Jumna) 

09,49 

14,46 
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Since the arazi in sarkar Rewari was over 90;J of its 
total area, it follows that measurement was practically complete 
here. The J/A of this sarkar (24*94 dama/bigha ) can therefore 
be token to represent normal level for areas where measurement 
was complete* Thus in any sarkar where J/A is about or less 
then, 24*94 dans per blflha. measurement of assessable land may 
be considered to have been complete* Significantly, this is 
the cose in all the aarkara . comprising East Pan Jab; and we 
can thus assume with a reasonable degree of confidence that 
in this area little cultivated land was left unsurvayetl in the 
time of the Ain * 

To keep to a minimum the chances of error arising out 
of matching the British districts and native states, on the 
one hand, with the individual Mughal Barkers, on the other, 
the whole of East Panjab has been treated as one block for 
working out the GC for 1595 from the arazi figures. For this, 
the ratios of gross-cropped area to the total map area (GC/H) 
and cultivable waste to total cultivable land (CW/C) in 1909-10 
have been calculated for all the corresponding districts 
together. From this we get the gross.cropped area in 1595* 
according to two assumptions already explained, viz*, reducing 
the arazi by 1055 to allow for uncultivable waste and then 
scaling it down in the same proportion as borne by cultivable 
waste (CW) to total cultivable land (gross cultivation plus 
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cultivable waste) in 1909-10* The reduced figure is treated 
as equivalent to C.C. for 1595# Since the limits of the Mughal 
auba of Delhi west of the Yamuna do not exactly correspond to 
the British east Punjab (excluding Hill States), the G*C* for 
1909-10 for the ilughal limits has been estimated by multiplying 
the latter*s map-area by GC/H Of the British limits* The final 
results are os follov/3 (in blaha-t Ilahl) t- 

(a) (b) (c) 

GC in 1595 GC in 1909-10 (a) as of (b) 

1,22,49,606 2,74,01 § 085 44*705 

T he auba of Lahore (excluding the northern hilly belt), 

i 

constituting the second block (^est Pandab* comprising all 
territory west of the Sutled) displays a far more complex 
situation than East Pandab, and the comparative data for each 
of the five Doabs comprising it have to be examined separately* 

For the territories of the British districts roughly 
corresponding to each doab, the CW/C and GC/M have been worked 
out for 1909-10* Following our standard assumptions, I have 
allowed 10^ for uncultlvable waste and then reduced the remaining 
Irakf of each doab by CW/C of 1909-10 in the corresponding 
British districts* 

If the measurement was complete, this modified Iraki 
(A. 1 ) should be equal to the gross-cropped area in 1595* On the 
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other hand, by applying the GC/ll of the corresponding British 
districts to the map area of each doab. we get the estimated 
gross-cropped area of the latter for 1909-10. If the gross 
land revenue (J*) of each doab is now divided by A* we should 
get the gross revenue realization per biaha* of actual culti¬ 
vation. The figures so obtained are set out below* 


Table IX 


Doabs 1 2 

A* 

GC 

A* as $ 
of GC 

J*/A* 

Bet Jalandhar 

30,12,640 

33,47,546 

90.00 

57.10 

Bari 

28,32,560 

34,82,323 

81.34 

67.67 

Rachnao 

22,74,563 

59,41,830 

38.28 

104.37 

Chhanhat 

12,57,143 

27,47,143 

45.76 

68.31 

Sindh Sagar 

5 , 22,262 

1,65,14,975 

3.42 . 

129.82 


In the Bet Jalandhar, Poab , A* in 1595 was 90$ of 
GC in 1909-IOj in the Bari Doab , it was 81.34$. It will be a 
fair assumption, then, that in both these doabs measurement 
was more or less complete in 1595# The Incidence of land- 
revenue per blgha of cultivation is nearly 57 dams in Bet 


1. As worked out in Chapter V* 

2. The hilly region has been excluded from all the Doabs . 



Jalandhar and about 68 dams in Bari, These figures would 
then give us the range, to bo expected where A* represented 
the gross-cropped area of 1595, But in those doabs where 
J*/A* is substantially above these figures. A* cannot possibly 
be taken as representing the entire gross-cultivation. Such 
is the position in the Racimao and Sindh Soger Doabs , For 
these djaba the gross-cropped area must then be worked out 
by dividing the total land-revenue J* by 57*10 (i,e, the 
ratio J'/A* in Bet Jalandhar), 

The range for J’/A* as well as its lower limit 
(57*10) in West Pan jab, is higher than in U.P. But this 
seems plausible since even the gross land-revenue per biaha 
of nap-area was higher in this region than in tf,P,* 

That J*/A* of the Bet Jalandhar Doab can be used 
for this purpose is supported by the existence of a curious 
fact, viz,, the use of a certain ratio of J/A by the Mughal 
administration for filling in arazl figures for certain 
mahals. In 16 maftals in Bet Jalandhar, 5 in Rachnao, 3 in 
Chanhat, and 15 in Sindh Sagar Doab, round figures of .1ama c are 
accompanied by detailed arazl figures. Closer scrutiny 
reveals that the arazi figures are not the results of survey, 


1, Vide Chapter V, 
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but oimply determined by dividing the .laiW figures by about 
59*6 (and in the case of Sindh Sagar Doab , uniformly, 4l*2)* 1 
Clearly, then the Mughal officials thought that every 40 dBms 
or so of .lama" presupposed a birtha of oratf in the Pen jab 
doabsh r This happens to be surprisingly close to the actual 
.land t arazi ratio in the Bet Jalandhar Doab which works out 
to 37*6t1* 

X1E can, therefore, take it that the ratio between 
J* and A* of Bet Jalandhar Doab (plains nahals) can be used 
with some confidence to work out the A* of those portions of 
the Pan jab where tho Mughal survey was manifestly incomplete* 

Our estimates of G*C* in 1595 recalculated on the 
above basis fear* the various doabs would then be as follows t 

Table X 


Doab 

A 

GC 1595 

B 

GC 1909-10 

C 

A as % of 

Bet Jalandhar 

30,12,640 

33,47,546 

90*00 

Bari 

28,32,506 

34,82,323 

81*34 

Raehnao 

41,64,715* 

59,41,830 

70*09 

Chhanhat 

12,57,143 

27,47,058 

45*76 

Sindh Sagar 

12,87,847* 

1,65,14,975 

7.80 

Total 

See Map III 

1,25*54,P K *> 


39.19 


1* See Appendix II for an examination of these statistics* 
* Cross cropped are a calculated from gross land-revenue* 
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While the restilts for all the doaba lie within the 
range of probability, tho Doab Sindh Sagar* for ns an exception 
with an impossibly lov; figure for the gross-cultivated area, 
There could bo two reasons for this low per-contage in this 
particular cases Either most of the area was really uninha¬ 
bited and uncultivated or the Mughal control over the doab was 
largely theoretical and the ,1ama‘ recorded was inordinately low. 
The second alternative seems none likely since this was the 
region of the powerful Ghakkar zamlndars . Significantly 
enough the .1ama c in 17 out of a total of 39 narsanaa is in 
round figure a (rounded to thousand and above) suggesting a 
fixed revenue claim, presumably on a concessional basis. 

In the two aarkars of Multan and DlpoLpur belonging 
to suba Multan and comprising our third block of Southern 

i 

Panjab, the arszl is only 4.54?5 of the map-area. Even if 
we exclude the Balrun Panjnad and Sindh Sagar Doab of the 
Multan aarkar. the measured area of the block comes to less 
than one-tenth of the map-area. This means that arasi here 
can be of little help in estimating the extent of cultivation* 
However, the gross-cropped area may possibly be estimated from 
the .1ama g statistics* It is difficult to get the incidence of 
land-revenue in this region; nevertheless we can apply the 

limit that we have set for the adjoining block of West Pan jab; 
i.e. 37.10 dams per blfihs . The grosa*cropped area of 1909-10 
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can be estimated by calculating the GC/n for the districts 
covering bulk of the area of the two aarkara (excluding 
Sindh Sagar and Balrun-i Panjnad of sarkar Multan), and 
applying this ratio to the map-area of the block* The 
resulting estimates ore as follows! 

(a) (b) (a) as $ of (b) 

G*C* in 1595 G*C, in 1909-10 
27,62,953 1,09,74,007 25.36 

This indicates an exceptionally low GC for 1595 S but 
this is not entirely surprising* The block contained the 
famous Lakhl Jungle; 1 and it is also possible that the 
irrigation from modern British canals has considerably 
extended cultivation here. According to the official 
Agricultural Statistics * 1909-10, the area irrigated by 
canals in the districts of Ferozepur, Montgomery and Multan 
(corresponding roughly to the Mughal territory in question) 
amounted to 52*3$ of the total gross-cultivation* 


1* For which see, Su;jan Rao Bhandari, Khulasatut Tawarlkh * 
ed„ Zafar Hasan, Delhi, 1918, p*63* 
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V 


An estimation of the extent of cultivation in 
other parts of Akbar*s Empire does not seem immediately 
possible • For large areas the Ain offers no arazi sta¬ 
tistics at all, as in the case of the suba of Bengal and 
parts of Bihar and Ajmer. In other territories the arazi 
recorded is so small (e.g. hardly 1ZS of the map-area in 
Malwa) that it seems almost certain that the measured area 
covered only a fraction of the area under cultivation. 


— “ 7 — — 

1 * The Ain offers arazi statistics for all sartors of 
Bihar, except MonghyrI but they are uniformly low and 
in most cases, nominal. Under sartors of Monghyr no 
arazi figures are furnished for any pargana whatsoever, 
xt is, therefore, rather surprising that there should 
exist 'Raqba-bandi documents of Akbar'a Reign* from 
pargana Bhagalpur of this sartor, which 33.R. Grover 
bias introduced in Indian t^Tstorical Records Commission . 
Proceedings . ii, pp.25-60. I tsVeras, 

from Grover’s own description, that the documents belong 
to that class of 18th century revenue literature where 
everything was ascribed to Todar Mai. The documents are 
titled *Raqba-bandi Todar Mali 1001 Faali wa Tappah-bandl*. 
Todar Mai had died three years before 1001 Faslij and so 
the ascription of the figures to him is simply out of 
ignorance. The name of some taopas like Azimnagar, Shuja 
naijer, Azimabad, also suggest a later date since these 
places were obviously named after Princes Shuja and Azimush 
Shan. Satisfaction is expressed by Grover that this docu¬ 
ment allegedly of 1593, and another of 1771, "enumerate 
the same tappahs along with their respective mauzaa, even 
though with a gap of 178 years of record (sic)" ( ibid .. 
p.55). The identity of contents surely proves, if nothing 
else, that the "gap of 178 years" is Illusory. 
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Even to worl: out q rough estimate on the basis of 
,1am‘ figures, dispensing with the arazr altogether, as we 
have done for certain areas, would be too rislsy an exercise. 
The Incidence of jams' for different regions cannot be deters 
nlned, and it nay vary largely from region to region depending 
upon the price-level, productivity of land, crop-pattern and 
degree of ttughal administrative control* Come areas too 
night have been held on concessional rates as was probably 
the cose, for oxaraplo, with tho dcuatur- circle of Amber in 

ouba A jner, 1 In acm tracts, again the gross-cultivation 

* 

in the early years of the present century in the corresponding 
territory is not easy to establish, due to the problem of 
the identification of the Ain * s parj~anaa and the resulting 
difficulty in using modern land-use statistics# 

However, it nay not be very wrong to generalize 
from the results we have obtained far U.P#, Gujarat and 
Panjab# These regions together covered about 31ft dT the 
total area and contained 32ft of the population (on the basis 
of 1911 census) of the territories of the Hughal Empire 


1# See Chapter IV. 
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(excluding the suba Kabul, but including the aarkar of 

» 

Kashmir), 


Quite naturally, v/ithin these three regions, the 
extent of cultivation varied: Parts of it had aa high a 
cultivation in 1595 as 985$ of that of 1909*10 (the Agra 
block) and as low (though rather dubiously) as 65$ (Gorakhpur 
block): But when larger areas are considered, the range is 
found to be between two-fifths and three-fifths of the 
gross-cultivation of the early years of this century* 

If we then take U.P., Gujarat and Panjab together 
and compare the gross-cultivation c*1595 with c*191Q, we 
get the following picture (figures in blaha-i Ilahi ). 

A B 

A as % 



G.C. in 1595 

G.C. in 1909*10 

of B 

U.P. 

3,47,11,036 

6,46,93,893 

53.65 

Gujarat 

1,17,22,604 

2,02,29,592 

57.945 

Panjab 

2.75,87,490 

7,04,08,824 

39.182 

Total 

7,40,21,130 

15,53,37,309 

47.74 
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One may, therefore, haetard the conclusion that at 
the close of the 16th century the area of gross-cufclivation 
in Akbar*s Empire was somewhere around half of what it was 
at the beginning of this century# 

There is, however, one important reservation# We 
have assumed, while arriving at our figures, that the Ilughal 
officials included uncultivable waste to the extent of 10% 
of the entire measured areas and that they measured as much 
of cultivable waste in proportion to gross-cultivation os 
has been done by modern surveyors# The assumptions probably 
overstate the coverage of these categories in nuchal statis¬ 
tics# Our cctinato of GC for 1595 cay, therefore, be an 
underestimate in the samo proportion# It is, therefore, 
likely that the actual GC in 1595 was higher than 50% of GC 
at the beginning of this century* It could, for example, 
well reach 53 to 55%, if we set the possible margin of error 
at 10 or 15%# It is unlikely, however, that it could have 
gone much beyond these levels* 



Appendix X 

GRO S S-CT,0 PECD AREA BY DASTUR-CIRCLBS 


note: Calculations of Gross Cropped Area are according to methods 
explained in Chapter XX. 


DastUr-circlo 

Sarkar 

Suha 

Gross Cropped Area.. 




1595 

1909-10 

North West U.P* 

Dooband 

Saharanpur 

Delhi 

20,54,333 

22,29*465 

Sordhana 

M 

* * 

5,90,602 

6,12,370 

Chandpur 

Saoblial 


10,31,021 

10,87*223 

Sarabhal 

> • 

** 

19,7^,562 

26,03,658 

Lakhnaur 

»* 

99 

5,26,579 

11,72,209 

Kairana 

Saharanpur 

99 

2,18,192 

1*40,976 

Total 



63,75,239 

78,45,901 


Delhi 

Delhi 

Delhi 

14,80,307 

24,50,073 

Heerufc 

»* 

99 

11,96,158 

13*10,590 

Bar an 

M 

» 9 

5,92,411 

8,67,669 

Total 



32,68,876 

46,28,332 

Rohilkhand 

Badaun 

Badaun 

Delhi 

13,62,064 

50,05,895 

Bharwara 

Khairabad 

Awadh 

19*752 

4,06,174 

Pali 

** 

ft 

5,21,514 

14,92,018 

Total 



19*03*330 

59*04,087 
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Middle Doab 


Thana Farida 

Kol 

Agra 

3*71,631 

13,20,210 

Akbarabeti 

• t 

,* 

5,55,7f4 

4,49,554 

Kol 

»» 

f * 

6,73*556 

8,08,113 

Marabra 

M 

• f 

3,14,067 

2,42,588 

Silcandarpur Atrojl 

Koaauj 

»t 

2, 42,280 

70,223 

Total 



21,57,448 

28,90,488 

Agra 





Agra 

Agra 

Agra 

21,25,267 

21,62,269 

Lower Doab (Jamuna) 





Etawa 

Agra 

Agra 

13,15,155 

10,88,003 

Phapbund 

Kanaa^ 

f • 

2,21,952 

2,69,460 

Kalpl 

Kalpl 

# • 

10,20,227 

17,16,375 

Total 



25,57,334 

30,73,838 






Sakit 

Kanauj 

Agra 

3,32,824 

5,69,992 

Bhogaon 

M 

t § 

11,35,451 

16,68,350 

Kanau^ 

ft 

»» 

6,33,238 

12,75,323 

Total 



21,01,513 

35,13,665 
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Lucknow 


Khairabed 

KhajLrabad 

Awadh 

8,34,522 

20,48,825 

Unan 

Lucknow 

ii 

5,42,901 

8,67,395 

Lucknow 

,, 

,» 

19,50,369 

37,33,943 

Ibrahioabad 

Awadh 

ii 

14,040 

78,000 

Awadh 

it 

M 

20,40,478 

25*20,718 

Kishni 

,* 

II 

54,719 

24,053 

Total 



54,36,029 

92,72,934 

North East U*P* 





Bahraich 

Bahraich 

Awadh 

11,60,319 

26,08,842 

FIruzabad 

,, 

t» 

1,07,400 

2,81,413 

Total 



12,67,719 

28,90,255 

Gorakhnur 





Gorakhpur 

Gorakhpur 

Awadh 

4,87,295 

90,97,370 

Khuransa 

Bahraich 

», 

53,729 

5,15,671 

Total 



5,41,024 

96,13,041 

East U*P* 





Jaunpur 

Jaunpur 

Allahabad 

22,49,547 

53,33,617 

Benaras 

Benaras 

tv 

3,62,020 

5,39,938 

Chunar 

Chunar 

tv 

2,37,419 

14,15,454 

Ghazlpur 

Ghazlpur 

ft 

5,60,953 

6,99,881 

Total 



34,09,939 

79,88,890 
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Allahabad 

Jajmau 

Kora 

Allahabad 

2*05,523 

2,47*158 

Kara 

Kara 

• • 

3,54,489 

11,19*632 

Kurtla 

Kora 

*, 

78,766 

1,92,307 

Kora 

,, 

M 

4*26,465 

5,92,832 

Ral Raroily 

v,anl\tp\sr 

M 

3,71,105 

5,63,956 

Hanikpur 

M 

,» 

9,94,115 

14,22,047 

Ghimra 

Jaunpur 

fl 

42,641 

31,532 

Dhadoi 

Allahabad 

• » 

5,94*060 

7*45,529 

Total 



35,67*268 

49*15,193 


Grand Total 


3 * 47 , 11*036 6 * 46 , 98,893 





Appendix IX 


NOTE ON CERTAIN ARAZI STATISTICS FROH SUM LAHORE 

« 

The .1aca»arozr statistics of the suba of Lahore 
contain a curious peculiarity* Here in a number of mahals 
belonging to the doabs of Bot Jalandhar, Rachnao, Chhanhat 
and Sindh Sagar the arazi stands in a practically fixed ratio 
to the .lama # In the case of nahals in the first three doabs 

t 

it is around 39*8 dams * and in the Sindh Sagar Doab . it is 
exactly 41,2 (barking the nahal of Bel Ghazi Khan where J/A 
is 4l.32)• Against most of these parganae (31 out of a total 
of 39) the .lama* is given in round numbers (rounded to 1000 
and above), Suvurshal figuroe are not entered against any of 
these nahala . 


Table (next page) 

One can easily see that in these parganaa the arazi 
was not actually measured but has been worked out from the 
■1ama c figures by assuming a fixed incidence of the Mama 4 per 
bigha of arazi > It is of course inconceivable for the reverse 
to have happened, i,e, for the .lama 4 to have been worked out 
from the arazi on the basis of the same fixed ratio* For in 
that case, the ,1ama ‘attained could not possibly have been 
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in round numbers* The ,1ama‘ for these uarganaa seems for the 
same reason, to have been a more or less arbitrary estimate* 
Practically all these parganas wore situated in the Himalayas 
or the Salt Range controlled by Bill~RaJput zaolndar and 
Ghakkars and Januha (Janjua) chiefs* 1 The absence of the 
suvurghal figureo strengthens the assumption that the areas 
were outside the limits of full-fledged iiughal administration* 
The nominal nature of Mughal control is also reflected in 
other limitations of the Ain * a information: The names of castes 
of the zaaindaro and the numbers of their retainers ( saw and 
plyadaa ) are not provided in as many as eight of these 
parganas* 


It would seem, then* that for some reason* which it 
is not easy to establish* either AbiiL Fazl or the officials* 
who supplied information to him wanted to furnish arazl figures 
for these mahals* although no survey had taken place here. The 
rate of 40 dams to the blaha was applied to the .lama* figures 
in order to obtain a theoretical arazl . which was increased 
further by a minute fraction* so that the ratio fell below 

40 dams to about 39*8* In the Sindhsagar Doab , a rate of 

41 dims * 5 .lltals to the bl/rha was uniformly used for the 
same purpose* 


This cannot be said* of course* of those two parganas (both 
in Bet Jalandhar) whose geographical location has not been 
traced* and for which the Ain enters no zanlndars . 
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The fact that the rate approximated to 40 dams leads 
one to offer one possible suggestion for the two variant ratios* 
Very possibly what the officials had in mind was the rate of 
one rupee per blaha . Since the .lama" was stated in ddr,s . the 
rupee needed to bo converted into dams . Since the rupee ~dan 
rate fluctuated around 40 dans , as stated by Abul Fazl himself} 
different rates night have prevailed if the calculations for 
the Sindhsagar Doab and the other doabn were made at different 
times. Suppose that when the officials were recording the 
returns of the Sindlisa/tor Doab tho prevailing value of the 
rupee was 41 dans. 5 .lltals t it would be natural for them to 
use this rate to obtain the arazi . In cose tho returns of the 
other dodbo were prepared at some other tine, when the rate 
was 40 darn or 3ust three or four .lltals short of it, this rate 
would now have been applied to the daraa* of the uarmnaa lying 
within these a aaha . This seems to be a plausible explanation 
for the two variant rates? but, unluckily, there is nothing 
more tangible than speculation to base it on* 


1 • Alp * I, p*27. 
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Chapter III 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIVITY 8 
Crops and Yields 

I 

On agricultural productivity we have some amount of 
direct information In the Aln-l Akbarl . in tho form of a sche¬ 
dule of crop-yields and revenue-rates* These, so far as on© 
can dudge from Abul Fazl's words* represent the ' raia 1 prepared 
toy Sher Shah’s administration* 1 The yields are given for land 
under continuous or practically continuous cultivation ( nola.1 
and parauti ). For each crop three estimates of yields per 
hinha rre furnished# high ( rcazlda . 'ala) , middling ( nivana ) and 
low ( 2 ubun ). An average is then struck by simply dividing by 
three tho total of tho three yields* Tlie land-revenue purpor¬ 
ting to he a third of the produce* is worked out by dividing 
this average again by three* Thus at the end we get the 
amount of the produce of each crop per bigha that was claimed 
by the State by way of land-revenue* 

Abiil Fazl does not mention the basis on which the 
three categories of land (good* middling and bad) were distin¬ 
guished* The classification could have been made either 

Ain . X* p*298* see also* v.H. Moreland* 'Sher Shah's 
Revenue System** JRAS. London* 1926, pp*447-59# 


1 . 
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according to the fertility of the soil or the availability of 
irrigation, or both* It would perhaps be a fair assumption 
that the ’low 1 yield was that of unirrigated land, while the 
•high* and ’middling’ were those of the irrigated. In modem 
official returns too, beginning at least with 1892, estimates 
ore provided separately for unirrigated and irrigated lands* 

It is, therefore, possible, to compare the yield of the ’low* 
category of lands in Sher Shah’s Schedule with the modern 
estimates of yields of unirrigated lands* Similarly the high 
and middling yields of Sher Shah’s schedule nay be compared 
with modern estimated yields for irrigated lands* be shall 
attempt such comparisons presently* 

A question more difficult to answer is, how far the 
simple overage of the three yields taken by Slier Shah’s ( and 
Akbar’s) officials can be held to represent the average overall 
yield of each crop* For it to be so, one would have to assume 
that the area with each kind of yield under each crop was 
exactly l/3rd of the total land under that crop. Such an 
assumption would naturally be quite naive. Some crops require 
more irrigation than others and are raised to a larger extent 
in irrigated lands. Other crops still are almost exclusively 
grown on unirrigated lands, so that even estimates of yields 
on irrigated lands are not furnished for such crops in Modem 
Statistics. 1 It follows that the average yield calculated by 

1, In the official Agricultural Statistics * the yields of many 
crops are given only for irrigated land, such as for sugar- 
cane, while for bajra and juar the yields are recorded for 
dry land only. 



Sher Shah’s officials must have exceeded the real average 
yield quite considerably in case of Inferior crops raised on 
indifferently watered lands, while it was possibly lower than 
the real average in that of higli-grado crops* normally requiring 
much artificial irrigation* 

The area to which Slier Shah’s schedules applied is 
not defined* But one can reasonably suppose, that they applied 
mostly to Belli!, the Doab region and Haryana* It is also not 
made clear whether the units of area and weights used here are 
those in force at the time the rals were framed by Sher Shah 
or those prevalent c* 1599, when Abul Fazl incorporated the 
data into the Ain . But since cany figures are in complete 
cans* it la probable that the figures are not converted, i*e. 
they are in terms of tlie original units, used in Sher Shah’s 
time* At tlie beginning of Akber’c reign (and so presumably 
under Slier Shah), the man was based on a ser equal to 28 dams 
wight and not 30 (as was the ser of tlie man-1 Akbari )* 1 
Similarly the hlfiha under Sher Shah was based on the gas-1 
Sikandari which was 39/^1 of gaz-i Ilahi * 2 How since both the 
weight and area were smaller by about the same proportion, the 
figures would vary only insignificantly (by 1 *9/i less), if 


1* Irfan Habib, Agrarian System , pp*367-8. 
2. Ibid,, 353-6* 
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one were to restate the yields in terms of nan-1 Akbarl per 
bigha-1 Ilahl . 1 I have, therefore, ignored the difference os 
not vcrth the trouble of citing two sets of figures all the 
time. 


II 

Reliable modern estimates of agricultural productivity 
are obtainable from the second half of the 19th century* They 
are found for the earlier years mainly in settlement Reports 
and the District Gazetteers. She official Agricultural Statis¬ 
tics begin to give five-yearly estimates of yields from 1892 
onwards• These are furnished district-wise and separately for 
Irrigated and unirrigated lands* From 1893 the crop-cutting 
method mo introduced to determine the yields; but the 1092 
estimates were "based on the then available material, namely, 
the various statistical publications, such as the periodical 
agricultural and settlement reports, crop forecasts, replies 
received in response to enquiries from the Famine Commission 

o 

and other ad hoc bodies, etc. 


1* The average yield estimates can be converted into units 
through multiplying by the factor 0.981 i.e. by reducing 
by 1*9*4* The estimate of average yield for would 
then be 12.71 in place of 12.93 and so on. 

2. Agricultural Statistics , part I, 18th issue, 1904, p.xxiii. 
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The 1892 estimates seem the most suitable for the 
purpose of comparison with the Ain’s figures, for this would 
meet the possible objection that the crop-cutting yields are 
too sophisticated for being set alongside the kinds of esti-* 
tastes cad© by Mughal officials# 1 Without entering into a 
discussion of how far this is a tenable thesis, one would 
expect in any case that the estimates by the Mughal and British 
officials (before the crop cutting method co.no into use), were 
made under similar compulsions and by similar methods, end 
thus are broadly comparable, the margin of exaggeration, if 
any, being the same in both cases* It is worth noting, however, 
that the comparison of the yields of 1892 and 1900 roveals 
hardly any change in the estimates, at least in tho areas 
covered by us, so that it would have really mattered little 
if the later estimates were used# 

Table I (a) below gives the yields of six major crops 
from irrigated lands for the districts of the Doab and Delhi 
alongside the averages of Sher Shah’s ’high* and •middling* 
yields# Table 1(b) shows the yields of unirrigated land for 
the same districts and Sher Shah’s ’low*yields* Table 1(c) and 
(d) offer similar comparative data for a set of Haryana and 
Eastern Punjab districts# All modern quantities are put in 
roan-l Akbarj per bigha-l Ilahi after conversions from modem 
measures• 


A#W* Heston, ’The Standard of Living in Akbar’a Time - 
Comment*, IESHR . Vol. XIV, No#3 (July-September 1977), 
m pp.391-5: 



Table I (a) 

Crop Yield iron Irrigated Lands 
( narwl Akbarl per blrfoa-1 Ilahi) 
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Crop Yields from Irrigated Lands (Panjab) 
( man-1 Akbari per bifdia-l Iiahl) 
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Crop Yields frcn Unirri^ated Lands (Pan Jab) 
(nan -1 Akfrari per bigha -1 Ilahl) 
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The tables suggest that the roean of the Ain’ B high 
anal middling yields is only slightly higher than the 1892 
estimates for the Doab districts for irrigated lands, in the 
case of wheat, barley and gram but such lower in that of 
sugarcane* In unirrigated lands the proximity of the Ain*a 
low yields with modern estimated yields of wheat, barley, 
jowar, ba^ra and gram is quite striking* In the modem 
returns, estimates fear 3owar and bajra are not given for 
irrigated lands; and similarly it is assumed that sugarcane 
is not raised on unirrigated land# It is worth noticing, 
moreover, that the modem yields for the Haryana districts 
are much lower than the yields in Sher Shah’s schedule, in 
respect of both irrigated and unirrigated lands (see Tables 
1(c) &(&))• It is possible, therefore, that Sher Shah’s 
schedule of yields was fixed more with on eye to the Doab, 
than to Haryana or the Fan^ab. 

i 

The comparison of yields from irrigated and dry lands 
thus shows that, if the ratio of irrigated to dry land has 
remained the same, the average yield per acre about 1545 was 
probably the same or a little above what it was in 1892* But 
if the proportion of irrigated land to dry land has in fact 
substantially risen, the modern average yield could be much 
higher than the average yield of Sher Shah’s time* 

Ho information is forthcoming about the extent of 
irrigation in the 16th century, but what we know of the changes 
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in irrigation in the second half of the 19th century, could 
provide us with the means of fudging how far, if at all, the 
ratio of irrigated to dry land has altered* The new factor 
during this period was almost entirely that of canals* 

The following table (II) shows that the extent of 
total Irrigated land, as well as the canal-irrigated land, 
as per cent of the total cultivated area, during the early 
1870s and the first decade of the 20th century, in some 
districts of western U.P. 1 


Table II 


Districts 


Total Irrigated land 
as £ of Cultivated 
Area___ 


Canal Irrigated 
as So of Cultivated 
Area_ 



1870 # s 

1910*s 

1870*s 

1910*8 

Ilainpuri 

80.17 

45.70 

2.88 

20.06 

Etah 

30.94 

54.95 

3.91 

24.16 

Etawa 

48,29 

41.67 

19.13 

29*80 

Bulandshahr 

36.98 

48.35 

15.61 

24.06 

Aligarh 

72.32 

47.84 

10.16 

16.45 

Meerut 

55.32 

50.44 

17.10 

31.25 


The figures for 1870*a are from Atkinson, II, pp.382-3? 
III, pp.23-4? IV, pp*21, 256, 510? and for 1910*s fro® 
Revill, IV, Appendix VI $ V, Appendix V| VI, Appendix V. 
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In the 1870’s, then, irrigation covered between 31 to 
80# of the total cultivated land in the six districts, while 
canal irrigation ms nowhere over 20# of the total cultivated 
area* The area irrigated by canals increased markedly in the 
subsequent period, but the relative extent of irrigated area 
declined in four out of the six districts* Indeed, by and 
large, in western U.P* canal irrigation tended to replace 
mil-irrigation, rather than alter, in the net, the ratio of 
irrigated to dry land tinder cultivation. The fact is borne 

4 

out, not only by the statistical evidence as it stands, but 

2 

was also widely noted in official reports of the tine. The 
raster reason for this phenomenon was that much of the irrigation 
before the canals car®, was by kachcha wells? and canals by 
Interfering with the natural drainage, disturbed the water- 

x 

table and adversely affected well irrigation in many tracts* 


1 . 


but 


The decline was not always only in relative proportion, b 
at times in absolute extent as well* For example. In the 
Bulandshahr district in 1865 the total irrigated area was 
320,426 acres out of which 36,754 acres were irrigated by 
canals (i*e* 11*47#)t in 1870 the area under irrigation had 
declined to 288,249 acres in absolute terms, while the area 
irrigated by canals increased to 121,968 acres i*e* to 
42.31# of the total irrigated area (Atkinson, Vol. Ill, 

pp.221-222). 


2* See W.H. Moreland, Motes on the A grim 
the United Provinces anc 


Co: 


WGmsam&szsEBs 


9m 


3. In 1870 In District Aligarh 467,148 acres were irrigated by 
kachcha wells (Atkinson, Vol. II, p.381 1 Settlement Report, 
P.85) . In 1315 Faali (1906-7), the area Irrigated by wells 
(masonry and kachcha ) had fallen to 282,425 acres, (jfevlll, 
Vol. VI, AppencTIxVT. Similar information is provided for 
other districts such as Meerut (Atkinson, Vol. Ill, p.246) 
and Bulandshahr ( Ibid ., pp.21-22) etc. 
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It can, therefore, be assumed that canal-irrigation 
has not altered the relative extent of irrigation substan¬ 
tially in most of this region* It follows, that there was 
probably no major increase in the relative extent of irriga¬ 
tion between the end of the 16th and close of the 19tli century 
in Ueatern U.P* and the Delhi tract* 

Given tills as a fairly firm conclusion, it now 
seems possible to compare the average 16th century yields 
with those of the 19th century* As has already been noted, 
the average yields set out in the Ain are based on the assump¬ 
tion that two-thirds of the land under every crop was irriga¬ 
ted (<= * high* and 1 middling*) land* Tho assumption of a flat 
ratio of this kind for all crops is of course untenable* 
Irrigation roust have covered varying proportions of area under 
different crops* Unfortunately, information about the ratios 
of irrigated and dry land under each crop is difficult to 
come by, even for the 19th century* Nevertheless, it seems 
probable that a large part of wheat and, to a lesser extent, of 
barley was grown on irrigated land* Irrigation would not liave 
covered more than half of the area under gram, while bajra and 
Juar were mostly grown on dry land* 1 


1* In 1871 in the district of Shahjahanpur, where only 20*2% 
of the total cultivated area was irrigated, (The reason for 
this low extent of irrigation was most probably high rain¬ 
fall, which averages 39" per annum in this district*), the 
proportion of irrigated land for various crops was as 
follows* wheat, 38%; barley, 27%; gram. 3%J Juar and boire, 
1ess than 1%; indigo, 46%; sugarcane, 6o%; and cotton, 3*9% 
(Atkinson, Vol* IX, p*44)« While this was the situation in 


(centd)**** 
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As for cash crops* it seems a reasonable assumption 
that cultivation of indigo and sugarcane ms confined to 
irrigated land only* Cotton, which is a kharlf crop, needed 
artificial irrigation to a far less extent* Modern returns, 
furnish estimates for yields of cotton on both dry and irri¬ 
gated lands t and one may perhaps legitimately assume that in 
the Delhi-Doab area, at least one-fifth of the land, under 
cotton was irrigated* 

The other cash crops, mustard and sesame, usually 
mainly depended upon rainfall* 1 The Agricultural Statistics 
give estimates, of thier yields on dry lands only* 

With these facts in mind about the degree of dependence 
upon irrigation of the ma^or crops, we can attempt an estimation 
of the average yield for the whole of the cultivated land from 
the crop schedule ascribed to Slier Shah, by simply giving 
different weights to the different categories of yields* For 
wheat, for example, we may assign 7554 to the mean of the high 
and middling yields (representing yield on irrigated land). 


(continued)***** a district where Irrigation covered only a 
fifth of the total cultivation, in districts like Mainpuri 
and Aligarh, where irrigation respectively exceeded 72 and 
80%j the per-centage of irrigated land under wheat out of the 
- total under the crop could hardly have been less than 7554} 
and under other crops too it should have been correspondingly 
higher* 

1* Atkinson, Vol* IV, part X, p*253# 



and 25$ to the yield on dry land* In the case of barley* wo 
isay give equal weights to all the three yields; that is* we 
may assume that about 67$ of the land under that crop was 
irrigated* For gram equal weights may be given to the yield 
on irrigated and dry land* The estimates of yields on the 
dry land alone should be accepted as normal yields for Juar 
and bajra, mustard and sesanun* On the ot!»r hand* the 
average of the two yields on irrigated land should be taken 
as the standard for sugar-cane • For cotton we should give to 
the mean of high and middling yields a weight equal to 20$, 
and to the low yield* a weight equal to C0$> 

The average yields* for tin 16 th century* computed in 
this manner can now be compared with the normal yields of the 
19th century* 

For the 19th century* official sources furnish esti¬ 
mates of normal or average yields for various crops for the 
Delhi and Doab districts* for two sets of years* viz* 1841-42 
and around 1870* For the productivity per acre of different 
crops in the districts of Agra* Bulandshahr and Meerut* we 
liave Hansel* s estimates for 1841 { and for Iluzaffarnagar* 
Thornton*s estimate for 1842* These have been reproduced in 
Siraith* s Final Settlement Report of Aligarh* 

For the years around 1870* Atkinson*s volumes give the 
estimates of yields for certain district a. In some cases they 
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are given straightaway for a particular district. These 
can of course he used directly. But in other cases separate 
estimates are offered for subdivisions, while in others the 
yield of each crop is estimated separately for different 
soils. In these cases wherever possible, a simple mean has 
been taken. But it is obvious that these estimates leave much 
to be desired. For one thing, they are sometimes so close to, 
or are even higher than, the 1892 estimates for irrigated 
lands, that ons begins to suspect that for the higher grade 
crops, like wheat, the official estimators often had in their 
minds, crops raised on irrigated lands only. 

The average yields in 1841 -42 are not very different 
from those of c. 1870, though the districts covered by the two 
sets of estimates are different, except for Agra (in whose 
case the two estimates are very close). Such differences in 
yields as are noticeable, may therefore be due not to the 
difference in time but to the difference in territorial 
coverage. However, both the sets of districts belong to the 
Delhl-Doab region, to which Sher Shah’s ral's may reasonably be 
held to apply. As such, both sets of estimated yields can be 
compared with the average yields deduced from Sher Shah’s raf 
or crop-schedule. The estimates are set out in Table III. 
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The estimate for irrigated land is 6.65 and for dry is 2.91 
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FonConvenience the results of the comparison of 
over all average yields in the 1540*8* 1641-42 and c.1870 
are now summed up crop-wise, along with those of the compa¬ 
rison already made between yields from irrigated and dry 
lands* in the 1540*s and 1892* 

Ylheati the average productivity was almost the same 
in 1540*s and 1841-42* but the estimated yield for 1545 is a 
little higher than the general estimated yield around 1870* 

She fall in the yield since 1545 emerges more definitely from 
the comparison mad© separately of yields from irrigated and 
unirrigated lands* It seems to be substantial in the case of 
irrigated lands, though less pronounced in that of yield on 
unirrigated land* 1 

Barley* the average modern yield in 1841-42 as well 
as c*1870 is a little higher than that worked out for the 
1540*s| but the yield from irrigated land was higher in the 
16 th century* For unirrigated land the yields of the two 
periods are strikingly close* 


The closeness of the estimates become all the more 
striking, when we get the details of productivity 
accordingly to soils* For the district of Etawa 
(Atkinson, Vol* IV, p*25l), we have three estimates of 
•output*, 18.77, 15.64 and 12*40 m M&SsLlMai t °» ^ 
soils of different qualities* Sher slSn'e tdSneeestimates 
are 18, 15 and 8.87 raan/blgha . While the first two match 
very well* the third in 3her Shah* s raf is exceptionally 
low. This reinforces our view that Sher Shah’s ♦low* yield 
Is not given for inferior soil but for unirrigated land* 


Grams The average 1545 yield is slightly lowerj hut 
the separate estimates for irrigated and unirrigated lands, 
suggest a higher yield In 1545 than in 1892* 

Bajra: It has been assumed that bajra was cultivated 
on unirrigated land alone* Sher Shah’s estimate for yield 
from the lowest category of land is a little higher than the 
average estimate for 1841 - 42 , but is much lower than the 
average worked out for c. 1870, The estimates separately 
made for irrigated and unirrigated land, in 1892, are also 
higher than the comparable yields derived from Sher Shah’s 
schedule in the Ain . 

Juar: The assumption for Juar too, is that the 
cultivation was confined to unirrigated land* Here we find 
a close proximity in the estimates for c* 1545 and those of 
c. 1870 and 1892* But the normal yield as estimated in 
1841-42 comes out to be less than tliat of 1545* 

On the whole, therefore, one can say that there 
appears to have occurred no major change in the productivity 
per acre of food crops between the 16 th and the 19th centuries* 

Taking the cash crops, one detects a marked increase 
in the productivity per acre of sugarcane between Sher Shah’s 
tine and the 19th century* 1 The estimated yield on the 

1* The yield in Ain is stated in terms of qand-1 siyah (lit* 
black sugar) am in the 19th century statistics in terms 
of gur (raw sugar). 
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Irrigated land (average of high and middling) for c. 1545 
la much lower than the average yield estimated for the 1870*s* 
(It is lower than the estimated yields In each one of the 
four districts for which estimates have been obtained for the 
1870’s* In fact even the Ain *a ’high* yield tvig*, 13 man/ 
blrcha) 1s markedly lower than the average yield estimated in 
the 1870’s* The comparison with the estimates for 1892 indi¬ 
cates a yet greater increase in the later period* The rise 
in the yields of sugarcane uay possibly be attributed to the 
introduction of metal cane-crushers, resulting in extraction 

4 

of larear amounts of juice* Or© can also suggest as contri¬ 
butory factors the introduction of new varieties of cane, and 
the large supply of water through canal irrigation* 

While the estimated over-all average of cotton yields 
for 1545 and 1070*6 are about the same, the productivity 
separately estimated for irrigated and imirrigatad lands in 
1892 suggests a decline within each category betveen 1545 and 
1892* 


A well-known Horth-Indien cash crop was indigo* Sher 
Shall*s schedules do not state the standard yields for indigo. 


1* See Watt, VI, part II, p*257* The iron *Beheea mill' was 
introduced in 1873-4 and was soon adopted in U*P. Writing 
in 1893 Voelcker reiaarks, "It is in the North-West Provinces 
(U*P.) that most advance has been made, and iron mills are 
almost general”* (Voelcker, pp*276-7)* 
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although it was a very widely cultivated crop at that time* 

But early in the 17th century (l620*s), the careful Butch 
factor Pelsaert makes two statements, which, when combined, 
nay give us an estimate of yield in the celebrated Bayana 
tract close to Agra* He says, first, that the "yield” (i*e* 
leaf and stalk) of one blaha vies put in on© put or vat at a 
time | and that the contents of each put varied from 12 to 
20 ser of the dye, subject to a further loss of weight of 
about 1/8th, through further drying in the course of subse¬ 
quent handling* ^ Given the size of the local bigha os defined 

p 

by Felsaert, the average yield of the dye should have amounted 
to 16*59 to 27*66 lb* per blnha-i rtnftri . at the veto and 
14*52 to 24*20 lb* after transportation* 

Unluckily, this estimate cannot be compared with 
many modem estimates where the yield is stated in terms of 
the green plant* Even where we get the estimates in terms 
of the dye, as in the Agricultural Statistics for 1892f these 
are not directly comparable due to the change in the processes 
of manufacture from the Indian method of natural evaporation 


1* F* Pelsaert, Remonstrantie * tr. Moreland and P. Geyl, 
JahapgJLHs India . pp*10wf1» 


2 . 


This was identical with, or close to, the later 
<*gjtar< see Irfan Habib, Agrarian System, p* “ 
and aer used in the indigo wemoxllKMri wei 


weight 



(so well described by Peisaert himself) to the boiling method 
imported through the European indigo planters and also widely 
adopted by "native factories" during the latter half of the 
19th century* The boiling method produced indigo of a much 
higher concentration but far smaller weight in relation to 

4 

the green plant from which it was extracted* 

According to a roport quoted by Watt, the evaporation 
method by which "impure indigo" known as /tad was prepared in 
U*p* (’north-west Provinces’) and many other parts "for local 
use", yielded 2\i maunds of gad or dye out of 100 maunda of 
plant* Unluckily, modem estimates of plant yield per acre 
are very rare* According to Smith’s Final Settlement Report 
for Aligarh (1872-3t published 1802), each acre yielded 42 

p 

maunds of green plant. Atkinson estimates yield ranging 
from 78*75 to 105 maunds per acre in the Etav/a district*^ 

These estimates suggest a range of 34.44 lb to 86.10 lb of gad 
per blaha-i daftarl i this is far in excess of the yield as 
estimated by Peisaert* But if one accepts Hadi’s ratio between 
the yield of evaporation (’kachcha’ indigo) and boiling methods 
(’pakka* indigo) as inferred from his relative prices 
for both categories (viz*, 1 * 8 : 1 ), we obtain 

U £ f * S. Muhammad Hadi, A^Mo n ograph. o n Dyes andPyglngJ^Jhe 
Northwest Provinces and Oud h* Allahabad* 1896* p.768 Watt. 
IV, pp*408-9 (where the yi'elcf of the evaporation is given 
under the designation of gad .) 

2. Smith, Final Settlement Report . p*37* 

3* Atkinson, Vol, IV, p*251* 
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the following 

figures 

of yield! 


District 

Year 

Yield 

Yield in 

Agra 

1871 

14.81 1 

12.96 

Etawa 

1864 

14.31-19 

.4^ 13.68 

Aligarh 

1872-3 

7.62 

13.68 


From this table, it would appear that the yields of 
the dye from the evaporation method in 1892 were lower than 
the floor of the estimate for 1620*a, though the difference is 
not very large* The 1871 estimate for Agra is almost the same 
as the lower limit of estimate for Bayana in the 1620*a* The 
estimated range for Etawa too in 1864 is quite close to the 
range for 1620'a. But in the case of Aligarh, the estimate 
for 1872-3 is about the half of the lower yield in the 1620's. 
This low yield has been ascribed to the introduction of a 

4 

different strain of indigo producing a more concentrated dye; 


1* Atkinson, Vol. VII, p,455# In the case of Agra there is an 
obvious misprint* The amount of dye per acre is given as 2$ 
mds, and the total value of out turn as fe.24.36, which gives 
the value of dye as fe. 10.83 maund - an impossibility. The 
figure *2* seems superfluous and the correct figures should 
probably be i mds. 

2. In the case of Aligarh (Settlement Report . p.37) and Etawa 
(Atkinson, Vol. IV, p.25ij, where the yields are stated in 
terms of the green plant, the ratio between plant and dye 
has been taken as 325H, following Smith, Final Settlement 
Report. t>*37. This ratio falls within the ranee ox estimates 
38oiT to 333M given in Watt (Vol. IV, pp.408-9). 

3. All these figures are based on the estimates in the Agricul¬ 
tural Statistics for the dye from irrigated land. 

4. K.K. Trivedi, 'Movement of Relative Value of Output of Agri¬ 
cultural Crops in the Agra Region, 1600-1900*. read at IHC, 
1975. Trivedi is, however, of the opinion that in the second 
half of the 19th century the yields in general were as low 
as those of Aligarh, a conclusion which is certainly not 
borne out by the evidence for other districts in earlier 
years as well as in 1892* 
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but it is probable that as Smith himself suspects, the 
Aligarh yield la an underestimate. 

It seems, then, that Pelsaert’s estimate of yield 
for the Bayana indigo in th© fora of manufacture dye is less 
than that of the gad (th© Impure indigo for local consumption, 
which is perhaps, the same as the ’coarse indigo 1 of European 

e 

accounts of the 17th century), hut slightly above the level of 

the estimated yield of the better quality of the dye obtained 

through the same ’native 1 process of evaporation. Tills may 

have been because the Bayana plant was of an especially high 

quality, and perhaps yielded weight for weight larger amount 

» 

of dye through evaporation than indigo crops cultivated in 
the adjoining Doab tracts* 

On the whole, then, one would be inclined to conclude 
that indigo plant production per acre was probably about th© 
same in 1600 as in the latter half of the 19th century. 

Oil Seedst The estimates of average yields from the 
1870’a usually emit oilseeds altogether} but as noticed above, 
these crops were confined to dry lands and the estimated 
yields on dry lands for 1892 are available. These are fairly 
close to the yield from the lowest of the three yields in the 
Ain . Any substantial change in the productivity per acre of 
these crops, is, therefore, unlikely. 
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III 

From such evidence as we have, it may then he held 
that between 1540-45 and c*1870, the yields per acre remained 
practically the sane in the case of the major food crops} if 
any change has occurred, it lias been barely marginal* On the 
whole, too, no great change too is discernible in those cash 
crops for which we have evidence* 

But all this does not Ipso facto mean that the over¬ 
all agricultural productivity per acre has remained the samel 
One might still argue that given stable productivity for each 
crop, productivity in agriculture nay have risen owing to an 
extension in the per centage of area sown with crops with an 
out turn of higher value* For example, a relative increase 
in area under * high-grade* crops like sugarcane, cotton and 
wheat night lead to a general rise in the value of agricultural 
production per acre, though productivity per acre of these and 
other crops night remain unaltered* 

In order to consider this possibility, we should, 
ideally, Iiave statistics for the area under various crops in 
the 16th century as well as in 1900* But since we do not have 
the former, we must think of other devices to substitute for 
this kind of direct evidence* 

One possible pointer to whether the pattern of 
distribution of crops has changed since the 16th century nay be 
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found In the value of the output of various crops In relation 
to wheat, in the Ain* and in the late 19th century. If the 
relative value of output of the various crops has remained 
broadly the same, one can legitimately infer that the share 
of these crops in total production has also remained by and 
large constant* The possibility that though the share in total 
production of a crop has substantially altered and yet its 
relative value remains unai’foctod is one which can be reason- 
ably regarded as extremely remote* 

The value of output, for the 16th century, can be 
computed, in the case of Agra by multiplying the # standard* 
average yields, estimated above, for c*1545, by the prices 
given in the Ain* and for other districts by the Aln*B prices 
modified according to the price difference between these 
districts and Agra (deduced from the price data in the official 
Prices and Wages for the decade 1860-70) We do not have 
prices of cotton and sugarcane, for the 16th century, and 
therefore, the relative value of out turn in the case of these 
two crops cannot be calculated* However for these crops, one 
can consider the demand in cash per unit of area ( daatur-ul 
aiaal) in relation to the demand on wheat as broadly representing 
the relative value of their output# For c*1870 we have accepted 
this estimated value of output as given in the District Caget- 
teems and Settlement Reports * 

1* I haw used Prices & Wages . 1892* The prices in the decade 
1861-70 are preferred because the effects of railways on 
prices were yet to be fully felt* 

2. Atkineon. Vel* III, pp,227, 470> Vol. IV, p*251| Vol# VII, 
pp.43, 444-5, 
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It appears from Table IV that relative to wheat the 
valve of output of food grains, in general, remained more or 
less the same in the 16th and the latter half of the 19th 
century. Though there are individual cases of major variations 
no major shift is deducible on the whole* But the position 
is quite different in the case of cash**crops$ tore we find a 
definite decline in the relative value of output, which is 
strikingly large in cotton and indigo and markedly noticeable 
in sugarcane. 

For major oilseeds modern information is, rather 
surprisingly, scarce. We have information for one district 
only (Aligarh). It will be unsafe to say anything on the 
strength of this solitary piece of evidence, since the yield 
reported for the district is exceptionally low, viz. 0.89 man/ 
bigha for mustard, while for 1892 the corresponding estimate 
given in the Agricultural Statistics is 5.34 raan/bigha and 
Watt’s estimate for U.P. is 3*72 to 5*4 man/bigha * 1 Nothing 
definite can, therefore, be said about the value of output of 
oilseeds. 

From this we may draw two inferences* First, the area 
under various food crops relative to that under wheat did not 
probably alter very much between 1600 and 1870) secondly, the 
relative area under sugarcane, cotton and indigo probably 
declined. 


1* G. Watt, The Commercial Products of India . p,177. 
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Since the largest amount of change during the three 
centuries Is most likely to have occurred during the second 
half of the 19th century, marked by canal construction and 
railways, it would he Interesting to see if the two broad 
inferences, we have made, are borne out by the actual changes 
in crop-distribution during this period* 

Sable V gives the distribution of area under some 
selected crops in districts of Western Uttar Pradesh in or 
about 1870, 1884-5# 1897-G and 1910-11, the area under each 
crop being shown as 5> of area under gross cultivation* 

Table V (next page) 

The data brought together show that, there is no 
marlced increase in the percentage of area under wheat during 
this period. A sharp fall appears in the relative extent of 
area sown with dear, but there is a corresponding increase in 
the area under gram* Since the values of outturn of these two 
crops are of the same magnitude, these shifts shotA have left 
the general productivity unaffected* The cultivation of barley 
too shows a general tendency towards increase, while the rela¬ 
tive extent tinder bajra and maize remained more or less the 
same* 


It appears, then# that no substantial change occurrad 
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during the period 1870-1911 in the relative extent of area 

under the oador food-crops, though there might have been duet 

a slight increase. But the same cannot be said of the 

area sown wit& cash crops* Table V reveals a marked tendency 

towards contraction in area sown with cotton, with indigo too 

displaying a sintlar tendency, while the relative area under 

sugarcane fluctuated considerably* The extent( which £n any 
of 

case, is/insignificantly small magnitude) under tobacco 
remained almost unchanged in relative terms* Only in the case 
of oilseeds was there an increase in relative extent* But the 
percentage of area under oilseeds is so small that the change 
should have hardly made much difference in average productivity* 
There is however on interesting development, vis*, the per 
centage of area under fodder crops showed a definite tendency 
towards increase* This aeeists probable, since with the exten¬ 
sion of cultivation and contraction of pastoral grounds, fodder 
crops might be expected to have become more important* But 
being of low value, they should have tended to pull down rather 
than raise the average productivity per acre of cultivation* 

The two inferences earlier made by us were that 
in Western U*P* the relative area voider food crops remained 
almost unchanged during the three centuries (17th - 19th) and 
that there occurred some contraction in the area sown with cash 
crops* We have now seen that these inferences are corroborated 
by the more direct and detailed evidence for the railway 
period (1870-1911), which should logically have been the period 



of greatest change during the entire span of time* This gives 
us confidence in restating our major conclusions in a sore 
elaborate form. 

To take, first, agricultural productivity between 
1540 and 1900, in the region around Agra and Delhi* While the 
average output of food-grains stayed unchanged, in the major 
cash crops such as cotton and sugarcane the increase in the 
yields has been accompanied by a fall in value and perhaps in 
relative extent. In the case of indigo no change in productivity 
can be established, largely because of a change in the process 
of manufacture, while a contraction in the area cultivated is 
possible* A slight increase In the relative area under oil 
seeds can not have off set the general contraction in the area 
under the major cash-crops. The extension of fodder-crops would 
be a factor in pulling down the average value of output of 
cultivated land. In sum, if we go simply by our statistics, 
overall productivity would appear to have either remained 
broadly stationary or, as is more probable, marginally declined, 
between the 16th century and the early years of the present 
century. 


Obviously these inferences are based on data 
available for one region only, though it was the core region 
of the Mughal Empire, In other areas, were the evidence 
available, the result might have been different at least in 
detail. It is possible, for example, that cotton cultivation 
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Increased in Gujarat during the closing decades of the 19th 
centuryf and in Bengal Jute cultivation expanded phenomenally 
during the 19th century. Such changes could have affected 
overall productivity in complex ways# But such effect was, on 
the balance, probably always marginals and unless explicit 
evidence turns up to alter it, the picture, could, in its 
broad features, be held to apply for the country as a whole* 



LAUD REVENUE 
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Chapter IV 


LAND REVENUE DEMAND 


The land-revenue was at the heart of the polity as 
well as economy of the Hughal Empires and much baa therefore 
been said in modern studies on its magnitude end mode of 
assessment and collection. As is evident from the information 
provided by Abul Fazl in his Ain-1 Akbari . Akbar’s administra¬ 
tion attempted and achieved a remarkable degree of standardiza¬ 
tion of the land-revenue system over a fairly large region. 

The evolution of Akbar’a land-revenue policy based on this 
evidence has been studied by Moreland and Irfan Habib# 1 But 
valuable as their interpretations are, they have not exhaus¬ 
tively studied the statistical part of the Ain *a evidence, and 
a number of hypotheses untested by actual recourse to the 
statistics remain, together with certain loose ends or ques¬ 
tions left open that the statistics could conceivably tie up. 

In this chapter an attempt is first made to fill this gap by 
checking every existing assuaption with the Ain * a statistics 
and seeing whether the picture of evolution of Akbar*s revenue 


W,H 
Irfan 



earlier study by k.p. Trlpathi, Seat Aspects 
Administration . Allahabad, 1959, pp73oS-3BT 
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policy ©an be made core precise and, wherever necessary# 
corrected. But this is only a step - though a necessary step# 
towards an elucidation of what to the economic historian 
appears a far more crucial question: The magnitude of the gross 
agricultural product alienated in payment of revent©, 

I 


The region whore the systematised land-revenue adminis¬ 
tration of Ahbar functioned# comprised the larger portion of 
northern India# its territory extending from the Salt Cange 
to the Son and contained within eight subaa , The node of 

i 

revenue assessment followed hero was known as the zabt , The 
tern zabt signified assessment of revenue by applying standard 
rates# fixed in cash or kind to area under each crop separately. 
Under the heading Ain-i dehsala ^ 1 Abul Fazl sets out in detail 
the cash-rates ( daatur-ul feraal^ in force in eight provinces* 

From these tables it clearly emerges that normally the crops 
were not rated uniformly for the entire province# but that 
each province was divided into circles cobk rising groups of 
parganas . each circle having a separate schedule containing 


1, Ain , I# pp,548-85* 
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single cash-rates for different crops* Bach circle was named 
after a pzrgana lying within it* Under each province, we are 
given the lists of parganas constituting the various dastur- 
circles within the province) thee© precede the daotur- tablea 
themselves* Usually a dastur- clrole does not cross the 
boundaries of a aarkar s and in sore cases the limits of a 
circle coincide with those of a single sarltar . But a few 
circles contain groups of pammas drawn from more than one 
sarkcr . The parganas constituting a circle were normally 
contiguous, but in exceptional cases isolated blocks also 
occur; The circles varied in size* While some contained two 
or three aarkars.; others comprised just one narmrn * 

To judge from Abiil Fazl’s statements,* the final cash 
rates in force at the time the Ain was compiled, were averages 
of the rates fixed for the period from the 15th to the 24th R.Y. 
Only the rates on the high-grade crops ( .lins-l ‘Ala) ore said 
to have been formulated on the basis of the highest rates 

p 

imposed during the ten-year period. The rates annually fixed 
from the 6th to the 24th R.Y* are recorded in the Ain in a 

mmmmm rnmm <—> ■■ m*m*mm**mm m * mmmm 

1* Ain . I, 348; Akbarnama . Ill, pp*282-3* 

2* Ain. I, pp.296-300* For the interpretation given in our 
text, see Irfan ’labib, Agrarian System * pp*209-12* 
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set of tables entitled Ain-1 Nuzdehsala 1 2 (the Ain of 19 years)* 
In these tables the dasturs are given province-wise, in single 
rates or pairs (lowest and highest rates). From the 6th to 
the 9th R.Y. the crops are given a single rate each throughout 
a province? indeed in many cases the seme rate prevails 
throughout the whole zabti region. Since the rates for all 
the provinces Except tlalwa) were practically the a me during 
these years, one would infer that uniform productivity as 
well as uniform prices had been assumed for the then limits 


1. Ain, I, pp*303-47. 


2. The subas themselves were formed in I5l and Abul Fa 2 l, 
or luis source, must have had first to assign the earlier 
rates for divisions of varying sizes to the respective 
sUbas in order to cotapile the 19-Year Rate Tables. The 
question also arises as to whether the earlier rates 
were fixed for the same circle for which the final 
dasturs were separately formulated. It is unlikely 
tnat thia was so? the rates might well have been fixed 
for entire aarkara (the earlier larger ones, as listed 
141 ' t * lQ Baburngfoa . Haldarabad Codex, ff. 292a-293a). 

Since the later suba corresponded to a single sarka r 
of the earlier period, this may explain why even after 
the 10th regnal year, only a single rate continues to 
appear under that suba . The variations and range 
might have increased with the 15th year, because the 
rates were retrospectively calculated for the new 
dastur- circles formed as part of the * Karori Experiment* 
or 'the 20 year. 
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of the Empire# From the 10th year there appears a changes 
The rates are much lower than the rates during the previous 
three years and for most of the crops two rates, the maximum 
and the minimum, are entered (except in adbaa Lahore and 

t 

Malwa). The rates now vary from province to province* It 
is difficult to say how this change was brought about, 
whether, that is, this was done by assuming different prices 
or estimating different yields for the different localities, 
or both. 1 


The rates from the 15th (in some cases the 14th) 
to 24th R,Y. on which the final cash-rates wore supposedly 
based, were still lower than the rates of the previous 
yearsi In the rates for inferior crops the decline is still 
more marked and the variations from province to province 
and year to year are also quite pronounced. 


1* Abtil Fajpl ( Ain . X, p.347) tells us that in the 
11th R.Y. tra taqsim papers were collected to 
revise .lamaf figures. But while the papers called 
taoaim gave data about the revenue and area, they 
did not ordinarily contain information on yields 
and prices (Cf, Irfan Habib, Agrarian System . 
p.203 £,n.4j* The ta ga im papers, thexwxgyey 
therefore, might have been used to revise the 


> . but of themselves, they could not have 
helped in revising the daatura . 
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The figures in 'the Ain of 19 years* are 
generally without fractions below 1/2* The final cash- 
rates are usually given in dams with complex fractions 
expressed in ditala* and this gives at first sight the 
impression that the rates ware determined by an exact 
calculation based on crop rotes and prices* 

But from a closer study of the tables it 
appears that in actual fact the same figures (i*e* the 
same fractions (in .l itala ) accompanying the same whole 
numbers) recur many times over under different crops 
and circles* The reason why the figures go into frac¬ 
tions seems to lie in the standard enhancement of about 
11T5 on the rates originally fixed in whole numbers, the 
enhancement being on account of the larger blgha . 
consequent upon the introduction of the Gaz-i llahi . 


The gaz-i llahi was introduced in 1586. 1 Abut Fazl 
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elves minutely detailed figures showing that the difference 
between the new biftha meant an addition to the size of the old 
bigha amounting to 2<g.|564 or 10*095%* From this, one would 

assume that the dasturs should have been raised by this per¬ 
centage* But the documents relating to land-grants suggest 
that the revenue administration actually assumed a larger 
difference* The evidence of these grants is set out in the 
table be lot /1 


Table 


Locality 

A 

Total 

Original 

Area 

B 

Deduction 
Bl/^ha Biswa 

C 

_ Ifet 

Binha Bisva 

B as # 
of A 

B as % 
of C 

Bahraich (U.P.) Q 

400 bighas 

42 

a 

357 

12 

10.6 

11.857 

Bahraich (U*P*) a 

240 

t« 

27 

16 

212 

4 

11.6 

13*101 

Jakhbar* 5 

170 

»» 

17 

19 

152 

1 

10*5 

11.805 

Batala (Panjab) c 

120 

M 

12 

12 

107 

G 

10.5 

11.732 

Batala (Panjab) c 

104 

• f 

10 

19 

93 

7 

10.5 

11.732 

Batala (Panjab) d 

90 

$ $ 

9 

9 

(30. 

11 

10.5 

11.732 

Batala (Panjab) 6 

30 

#» 

3 

3 

26 

17 

10.5 

11.732 

£ 

Jakhbar 

10 

• » 

1 

7 

0 

18 

11.0 

12.360 


(a) U.P* Record Office, Allahabad, no. 1177* 

(b) B.N. Goswamy and J.S. Grewal, 

Jakhbar . Simla, 1967, Doc. II 

(c) India Office Library, 1*0* 4438*No.7* 

(d) 1*0. 44381 Ko.25* 

(e) 1*0* 4438s Ho.11* 

(f) The Mughals and the Jogis of Jakhbar. op. cit.. Doc. III(p.80) 1 
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There Is a possible error in the second set of figures, 
and In the last, the area of the total grant Is so ssall that 
rounding would obscure the precise conversion rate* Overlooking 
these two exceptions, the additional area covered by the new 
biflha was clearly assumed to have been about It *7 or 11** 


An enlargement of the area of the blgha. assumed to be 
about 11*®4 f would naturally have necessitated an enhancement 
of the dasturs in the same proportion# It would appeal' that to 
carry out this enhancement the tiughal administration adopted a 
conversion schedule, which now by a simple device, we can 
actually reconstruct* 


This device may bo described as follows 8 Phen wo 
tabulate the final rates ( dasturs) in ascending order, it soon 
transpires that between every two consecutive rates the differ* 
ence normally amounts to one dam . 3 -Utals . and occasionally 
to one dam. 2 .litala . One conjectures easily that in the conven* 
sion table one dm of the pre-1586 schedules was ordinarily 
deemed equivalent to one dam .3 (representing ar^nhancement 

of 12?') in the new schedules, the occasional smaller equivalent 
(l dam . 2 r iitais) of an additional dam in the old schedule is 
clearly designed to bring the cumulative enhancement to below 12%* 
The smaller equivalent is first put against the 14th dam of the 
pre-1586 schedule and recurs at an interval of usually 20 dans . 
e#g*, at 34th, fc 53rd, 74th, 93rd and 114th (the position of 93rd 
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is not precisely fixed, owing to the fact that the equivalents 
of 92 to 95 tiaras do not appear among the final dastura )* In our 
reconstructed conversion schedule, 100 danso f the old scale 
correspond to lit dams . 20 .fitnla of the dasturs . For 200 dams ths 
corresponding figure (drawn fron the dastur a) is exactly double 
(223 15 ji*)* The increase in both cases is We nay 

now set out the conversion schedule as reconstructruoted by us* 

All the rates actually found in the final dastura are asterisked* 


Schedule 


OLD 

ma 


OLD 

Hf7J 


dans 

dams 

Jttal 

dans 

daaa 

Jital 

1 

i 

3 

31 

*34 

17 

2 

2 

6 

32 

*35 

20 

3 

3 

9 

33 

*36 

23 

4 

4 

12 

34 

*38 

0 

5 

5 

15 

35 

*39 

3 

6 

6 

18 

36 

*40 

6 

7 

7 

21 

37 

*41 

9 

8 

8 

24 

38 

*42 

12 

9 

9 

2 

39 

43 

15 

10 

10 

5 

40 

*44 

18 

11 

11 

8 

41 

*45 

21 

12 

*12 

11 

42 

*46 

24 

13 

13 

14 

43 

*40 

2 

14 

*15 

16 

44 

*49 

5 

15 

16 

19 

45 

*50 

8 

16 

*17 

22 

46 

*51 

11 

17 

*19 

0 

47 

*52 

14 

18 

*20 

3 

48 

*53 

17 

19 

21 

6 

49 

*54 

20 

20 

*22 

9 

50 

*55 

23 

21 

*23 

12 

51 

57 

1 

22 

*24 

15 

52 

*58 

4 

23 

*25 

18 

53 

*59 

6 

24 

*26 

21 

54 

*60 

9 

25 

*27 

24 

55 

*61 

12 

26 

*29 

2 

56 

*62 

15 

27 

*30 

5 

57 

*63 

18 

28 

♦31 

8 

58 

*64 

21 

29 

*32 

11 

59 

65 

24 

30 

*33 

14 

60 

*67 

2 



61 

68 

5 

111 

*124 

3 

62 

*69 

8 

112 

*125 

6 

63 

70 

11 

113 

*126 

9 

64 

71 

14 

114 

*127 

11 

65 

72 

17 

115 

*128 

14 

66 

7? 

20 

116 

*129 

17 

67 

74 

23 

117 

130 

20 

68 

*76 

1 

118 

*131 

23 

69 

*77 

4 

119 

133 

1 

70 

78 

7 

120 

*134 

4 

71 

79 

10 

121 

135 

7 

72 

80 

13 

122 

*136 

10 

73 

*81 

16 

123 

137 

13 

74 

*82 

18 

124 

*138 

16 

75 

*83 

21 

125 

139 

19 

76 

*84 

24 

126 

140 

22 

77 

86 

2 

127 

142 

0 

78 

*87 

5 

128 

*143 

3 

79 

88 

8 

129 

*144 

6 

80 

*89 

11 

130 

*145 

9 

81 

90 

14 

131 

146 

12 

82 

*91 

17 

132 

*147 

15 

83 

92 

20 

133 

*148 

18 

84 

*93 

23 

134 

149 

21 

85 

*95 

1 

135 

150 

24 

86 

*96 

4 

136 

152 

2 

87 

97 

7 

137 

153 

5 

88 

98 

10 

138 

*154 

8 

09 

99 

13 

139 

155 

11 

90 

*100 

16 

140 

*156 

13 

91 

101 

19 

141 

157 

16 

92 

102 

21 

142 

158 

19 

93 

103 

24 

143 

159 

22 

94 

105 

2 

144 

161 

0 

95 

*206 

5 

145 

162 

3 

96 

*107 

8 

146 

163 

6 

97 

108 

11 

147 

164 

9 

98 

109 

14 

148 

165 

12 

99 

110 

17 

149 

166 

15 

100 

*111 

20 

150 

167 

18 

101 

*112 

23 

151 

168 

21 

102 

114 

1 

152 

169 

24 

103 

115 

4 

153 

171 

2 

104 

*116 

7 

154 

172 

4 

105 

117 

10 

155 

173 

7 

106 

118 

13 

156 

174 

10 

107 

*119 

15 

157 

175 

13 

108 

120 

19 

158 

176 

16 

109 

121 

22 

159 

177 

19 

110 

*123 

0 

160 

178 

22 
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161 

180 

0 

181 

202 

10 

162 

161 

3 

182 

203 

13 

163 

182 

6 

183 

204 

16 

164 

183 

9 

184 

205 

19 

165 

184 

12 

185 

206 

22 

166 

185 

15 

186 

208 

0 

167 

186 

18 

187 

209 

3 

168 

187 

21 

188 

*210 

5 

169 

188 

24 

189 

211 

8 

170 

*190 

2 

190 

212 

11 

171 

191 

5 

191 

213 

i4 

172 

192 

8 

192 

214 

17 

173 

193 

11 

193 

215 

20 

174 

194 

14 

194 

216 

23 

175 

195 

17 

195 

210 

1 

176 

196 

20 

196 

*219 

3 

177 

197 

23 

197 

220 

6 

178 

199 

1 

198 

221 

9 

179 

200 

4 

199 

222 

12 

180 

201 

7 

200 

*223 

15 


Our reconstructed schedule obtains a particularly 

direct corroboration from the rates stated for the tar-plant, 

slnghara . This crop has the same rate, viz*, 100 darns , in all 

aubaa under the Cin-i Nauzdahanl* * Tables} and the final dastura 

too happen to be uniform, being 111 dam s 20 .lltals. 1 Clearly 

the latter is a flat enhancement of the former. Moreover, the 

one 

figure in the final dasturs is precisely the/worked out for 
conversion schedule* 


Only a few rates among the final cash-rates fall out¬ 
side the rates based on our conversion schedule} and these, if 
they are not errors of transcription, may represent a deliberate 


1* Such variations as 115 dans . 8 iit.nl*. are due to misplacing* 
of dots, substituting pSngdah for vazdah . and hasht for hist * 
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revision undertaken after 1586* Some auch figures are* in fact* 
whole numbers, which would suggest that here the converted rate 
was replaced by a fresh estimate* which would naturally be in a 
whole number* 

The extent to which ouch revision night have occurred 

my be .Judged from the following table in which the number of 
on 

rates based /the conversion table as against the total number of 
all rates is given for some major crops* 


Table 1 

Pasture Corresponding to the 'Conversion Table® 


Province 

Total 


Crons 





Pasture 

Wheat 

Barley 

Jowar 

Sugar* 

Indigo 






cane 


Agra 

28 

25 

24 

28 

24 

18 

Jelhi 

27 

22 

24 

25 

24 

23 

Allahabad 

15 

13 

13 

13 

7 

13 

Avadh* 

12 




11 



6 

5 

6 

6 


5 

Lahore* 

8 

6 

5 


7 



6 



5 


6 

ajmer 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8 

Multan 

3 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Malwa 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 




1 





* For certain crops, the dastUrs are not recorded under some 
circles* So two totals are shown are under the sQbas affected* 
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Even if we assume that all the rates which do not 
conform to the 1 conversion schedule* were the result of a 
revision* It is obvious that very few rates were in fact revised 
after the rates were refixed In 1586* We oust then take it that 
most of the final daaturs in the Ain are the same as were laid 
down during the five years, 1581-86* If, therefore* we re-con¬ 
vert them, by using our conversion table, to the nro -blaha-l 
Ilahl rates, vie can test whether they can possibly be the actual 
averages of the rates entered for the 15th to the 24th R*Y*, or 
in the case of high-grade crops, ere equal to the highest 
reached during that period. 

Owing to the fact that the rates in the * Ain of 
19 years* are not given for different dastw-circXea, a direct 
check is not possible. But even so, a simple device might be 
used, 1 The rates of the 19 years are given province-wise; and 
though the rates for individual daatur- circlea are not furnished 
the range of the rates for different circles for any year is 
indicated by the lowest and highest rates, how, if the final 
dastura are averages of the rates of the years 15-24 R,Y,, no 
rate under any daatur- circle could possibly have exceeded the 
average of the highest rates of the ten years in the province, 
nor could it be less than the average of the lowest rates during 


1, Cf, Irfan Habib, 


• P4211* 
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the ten years* Table II sets out the highest and lowest rates 
amongst the dastur^ circlea for each crop, along with the averages 
of the highest and lowest rates, 15-24th R*Ys. 


Table II 


Crops 

Rates. iStti»3frth R.V. 
Average of 

Converted to 


Maximum Minimum 

Pre-1586 figures 


Rates 

Rates 

Highest Lowest 

Aftra 





l.beat 

68,4 

42*4 

62 

52 

Gram 

41,9 

22.6 

40 

30 

Barley 

45*7 

25.6 

44 

34 

Mustard 

31*6 

21.7 

30 

26 

Peas 

32,0 

17.5 

30 

20 

Rice 

53*3 

35.2 

57 

40 

Juar 

39*5 

25.6 

40 

29 

Lahdhra 

28,4 

19.3 

28 

21 £ 

Cotton 

85.4 

65.1 

84 

76 

Illahabas 





Wheat 

75.4 

45.2 

58 

52 

Gram 

49*2 

26.2 

37 

34 

Barley 

56.5 

30.9 

60 

36 

Mustard 

44.6 

25.2 

36 

25 

Peas 

41,5 

16.6 

36 

20 

Rice 

58.0 

35.5 

44 

40 

JUBf 

36.9 

26.2 

36 

31 

Lahdhra 

36,8 

20.3 

m 

4m 

Cotton 

112.0 

71.3 

86 

80 


Auedh 

Wheat 

53.4 

42.4 

40 

24 

Gram 

fd 

25.8 

26 

22 

Burley 

28.2 

34 

22 

Mustard 

50.6 

23.6 

22 

18 

Peas 

m 

m 

«» 

• 

Rios 

39.9 

29.7 

39 

24 

Juar 

35*7 

25.3 

29 

22 

Lahdhni 

m 

• 

*> 

•» 

Cotton 

95.9 

69.7 

«» 

• 
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Delhi 


Wheat 

63*0 

37.09 

58 

45 

Gran 

36*8 

20.0 

33 

26£ 

Barley 

38*6 

20*3 

38 

23 

Mustard 

29*4 

18.6 

32 

17 

Peas 

30*9 

15.9 

28 

18 

Rice 

54.7 

31.2 

57 

30 

Juar 

34*1 

21.9 

34 

24 

Lahdhra 

25*3 

18.5 

26 

19 

Cotton 

97.0 

67.6 

96 

80 

!&*££& 





Wheat 

4G.7 

39.1 

50 

30 

Gram 

30.4 

25.5 

32 

28 

Barley 

32*0 

25.3 

42 

28 

Mustard 

27*6 

23.6 

28 

24 

Peas 

24,5 

19.6 



Rice 

41.9 

32.9 

44 

30 

Juar 

35.8 

28.2 

36 

28 

Lahdhra 

26*0 

21.5 

28 

21 

Cotton 

89*2 

79.5 . 

82 

68 

Multan 





Wheat 

45.5 

37.5 

50 

48 

Gram 

33.7 

22.3 

m 

m 

Barley 

34.1 

24.8 

44 

27 

Mustard 

33.4 

23.8 

40 

26 

Peas 

20.4 

19*2 

m 

m 

Rise 

4l*0 

36.9 

44 

44 

Juar 

34*9 

29.1 

34 

32 

Lahdhra 

28*0 

23.4 

40 

26 

Cotton 

89.5 

71.8 

84 

78 


We find that in four provinces (Agra* Delhi, Allahabad 
and Awadh), the highest and lowest of the final dasturs fall 
well within the range of the rates for the ten years* Out of 
9 crops (other than high grade crops), which we have taken into 
account* the only exceptions are rice in Agra and Delhi, barley 
in Allahabad and mustard in Delhi, where the highest final flUf'ffirft 
exceed the averages of maximum rates of the 10 years* 



The probability that the final dasturs were mostly 
averages of the rates of the dece nn ial period* R*Y* 15-24, is 
reinforced by the dasturs for the circle Haveli Agra. This 
circle has the highest dasturs among all the circles of the 
Agra guba* for gram, barley* Juar* bajra and mustard (see 

v' ‘ 

Appendix )• It may be assumed that the some circle, containing 
tdie capital* contributed the highest rates for most of the 
ten years (15th - 24th R*Y.) as well. We discover that in fact 
the average of all the maximum rates from the 15th to 24th FUY# 
are strikingly close to the rates in this circle for the five 
crops mentioned# On the other hand* in the case of Peas for 
which the rate for the daotur- clrcle Haveli Agra is lower than 
the rates in seven other circles of the suba « the overage of 
the maximum rates for the decade 15th - 24th R#Y. considerably 
exceeds that of the Agra circle# 

The position in the sUbas of Lahore and Hultan as 
depicted in the Table we have set out is* however* different# 
Here the highest among the final debtors in all the crops 
considered (except for dowar in Lahore) exceed the average of 
maximum rotes of the 10 years* In Lahore* the lowest rates 
for wheat* rice and cotton fall far below the averages of all 
minimum rates for the years 1570-80. 

Zn the case of auba Lahore* one could perhaps attri¬ 
bute the excess of the highest final rates over the arithmetic 
mean of the maximum rates to the enhancement in demand carried 
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out after the court shifted to Lahore In 1586. 1 But there are 
two objections to this conjecture. The Lahore dasturs are not 
ordinarily higher than those of the other provinces; indeed, 
these usually appear to be in a lower range (see Appendix). It 
is* therefore, difficult to assume that these could be the 
result of a 20# increase* Secondly if we lower the Lahore rates 
by one-sixth, the lowest rates in the final dasturs would, in 
the case of all the crops selected by us for our table, be 
ouch less than the nean of the lowest of the rates for the ten 
years. There is, lastly, the crucial point that the final 
dasturs in the Lahore province accord with the main steps 
in the conversion table for the 1586 enhancements. A 20# 
increase subsequent to 1586 would most certainly have ruled out 
ouch conformity. 

For high-grade crops our test is sore direct and 
definite s In each province the highest among the maximum rates 
of the years 1570-71 to 1579-80 should be equal to the highest 
rate on the crop among the daatur- circles of the some province 
(converted to pre-1586 figures. 

For this test, I have treated as high-grade crops, 
those whose rates are higher than 100 dams per bi/sha in the final 


1* Akbarnama . Ill, p*748. 
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dasturs . and from amongst these# X have picked out the highest 
rates fro© amongst the rates for 10 years and from amongst the 
final dasturs . for poppy, paunda sugarcane, ordinary sugarcane 
and indigo# Cotton has been treated by me as an ordinary crop* 
though in the suba of Delhi the maximum dastur an cotton exceeds 
too dans# The final dasturs are scaled down to pre-1586 figures 
by using our conversion schedule# 


Table XXI 


Crops 15th*25th R#Y#s Final Paa tftr 

Maximum Rates converted to 

pre-1586 figures 
Highest Pastor 

Ajgrs 


Poppy 

Sugarcane 

Sugarcane 

Indigo 



130 

200 

174 

140 


130 

214 

166 

146 


Allahabad 


Poppy 130 
Sugarcane (Ponda) 200 
Sugarcane ( Sada ) 180 
Indigo 180 


140 

215 

128 

146 




Poppy 

Sugarcane 

Sugarcane 

Indigo 



130 

200 

144 

136 


140 

215 

120 

146 


mm 


Poppy 

Sugarcane 

Sugarcane 

Indigo 



130 

200 

164 

150 


138 

225 

124 

148 
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hatms. 




Poppy 

(Ponda) 

130 

116 

Sugarcane 

200 

215 

Sugarcane 

Indigo 

OSadaC 

120 

134 

132 

142 


We find that the highest daatUra exceed the highest 
rates from the FUY, 15-24 in case of cost of the crops* Poppy 
in all provinces except Agra and Lahore $ indigo, in all pro¬ 
vinces, except Alloahabadf and paunda sugar-cane in all provinces 
without exception. Only in the case of the ordinary sugarcane 
oro the highest daaturs lower than the highest rates during the 

ten years j but here again sftba Lahore is an exception, 

* 

Our general conclusion can then only be that (a) in the 
case of ordinary crops, the final dasturs could possibly have 
been simple averages of tberates sanctioned for FUY, 15 th to 
24th in all but two subas t but (b) in the case of high-grade 
crops, the final dastQrs are not only not averaged from the 
rates for 15th-24th years, but are not even identical with the 
highest rates sanctioned during those ten years. They secs 
rather to have been fixed arbitrarily some time between 1581 
and 1586, 


II 


The next question that arises concerns the share of 
the agricultural produce that the fostgr-u l ‘amals represent* 
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From Abdl Fazl's formula for the calculation of the revenue-rate* 

i 

on the basis of Sher Shah's ml's * it has been assumed that 
Akbor's daetflrs too were designed to represent one-third of the 
yield per bloftQ and that the rates so fixed in kind were commu¬ 
ted into cash at prices prevailing in the rural localities, 1 the 

o 

exceptions consisting only of certain cash-crops* However, 
there is no plain, direct statement to this effect in Abul Fassl. 
neither the officially determined crop-yields nor the prices 
current in the various dnstur -clrcles at the tine the claaturs 
were formulated or wero in force, are Imam* It is, therefore, 
not possible to apply any direct checks to confirm tlie assump¬ 
tions that have so far been generally accepted* But certain 
available data can still be used to test whether the assumptions 
are plausible* 

The Ain reproduces the revenue-rates in kind worked out 
by Sher Shah*a administration on the basis of the tax being one- 
third of the produce, averaged from yield-estimates for three 
kinds of land*^ The prices prevalent at tie Imperial camp are 
also furnished in the Ain * 4 * If Akber’s dastQrs too represent 


1 * W.H* Moreland 
Irfan Habib 


nd. Agrarian Sygjgm jgMofllffi 


3SBaP*83» and 


Skf If p*230* Cf* I* Habib, A < grqy^a.,py ? tepi > p.208 
3* Ain . I* pp*497- 
4* Ibid ** pp*535-60* 
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the same share of the produce, viz., 1/3rd, on dividing the 
dastwrs by She** Shah's rates in hind, we should get prices 
that toeing country prices, should have been much less than the 
camp prices. 

In Table IV I have set out the prices worked out 
from tho daatura . Prices in column 2 arc calculated toy 
dividing the average of daatura prescribed for tho 6th to the 
9th years | in column 3, toy dividing the average of the daatura 
recorded for the years, 10th «* i4thj and in colunn 4 by dividing 
the overage of the das tors for tho years I5th~24th, Colunn 5 
gives the prices worked out from tho final daatura for tine 
circle of Agra. The last column gives tho prices stated for 
the C imp in the Ain . 

Table IV (next page) 

This table shows a consistent tendency, already 

1 

marked in the figures in a table prepared by Desalt A tendency 
towards approximation to the camp prices reported by the Ain . 

But this may be seen differently toot A lowering of implied 
prices from very high levels in Akbar*s early years and then 
an ascent, leading to higher prices that set a range (between 


1. A.V. Decal, 'Population and Standard of Living in Akbar's 
Time - A Second Look', IBSHR. XV, Ho.1, January-March, 1978, 
pp.64—6, Table 3. 
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oaxlrauo and minimum prices) in which the Ain * a canp prices 
generally fall. Since the dasturs are stated in dams, or in 
copper money, we can postulate high prices in the earlier 
period only if m are ready to admit that the value of copper 
underwent a significant ascent during the second half of the 
16 th century* Though copper rose in relation to silver in the 
17th century (and this rise is well documented), 1 it is 
another matter to assume that there was such a general scarcity 
of copper in the preceding century, that its value rose even 
in terms of food grains* Perhaps the large use of copper in 
artillery hod something to do with its increasing scarcity. 

But unless indopoirlont evidence for the behaviour of copper 
prices in the 16th century becomes available, one oust reluc¬ 
tantly leave this very ouch as an open question. 

ifhat is of crucial interest is that the final dasturs 
for the circle of Agra, when divided by Sher Sbah*s rai and 
further by three, should yield prices that are above the AjLn*s 
camp prices, although the dastiirs should have given us rural 
harvest prices, which should have been ouch lower. 


1. Irfan Habib, Agrarian Sys t e m, pp.387-92; and S.P. Gupta & 
Shireen Moosvi, 'Weighted Prices and Revenue Rate Indices t 
of Eastern Rajasthan, (c. 1665-1750)*, IESHR . XII, 2 (1975), 
pp.191-2 (table)* 



In table V we restate our evidence in a different 

fashion* We attempt an estimate of the value in dams per bigha 

of various crops, by multiplying the yields adopted in 3her 

Shah's schedule, by the prices recorded in the Aip 'a for the 

Imperial Camp* This value would be the maximum possible for 

the crops of the locality, since the prices cro not country 

prices, but those of the Imperial Camp* How we can perhaps 

determine what proportion of the total value, Akbar'a final 

daaturs represented* Since the prices were presumably those 
1 

of Agra, we may initially determine the magnitude of demand 
for the Agra circle* 

Column A gives the value in dans per birha of different 
cropsi column B, the dastur-ul "anals of Agra circle; and column 
C, the proportion of value of produce represented by the 
daaturs . 


Table V (next page) 

It is remarkable that even with the 'average yields', 
adopted by Sher Shah's officials, and the prices given for the 
Imperial Camp, the daaturs for rabl crops range from 34*70 to 
50*5355 of the total value, giving a mean of 44 , 52 * Those for the 


1* See Chapter VIII, for a discussion of this question* 




Table V 


Crops 

A 

Value of 
yield 

B 

Paattte 

C 

D as % of A 

Rabi 




Wheat 

155.52 

67.03 

43.13 

Barley 

103.44 

49,20 

47*56 

Crtsa 

82.80 

44,02 

54.00 

Adas 

75.60 

29.08 

38.47 

Arsan 

48.25 

24.38 

50.53 

Huotard 

96*84 

33.60 

34.70 

Peas 

63.40 

31.32 

49.34 

Fenugreek 

116.40 

44.72 

38.40 

Average 



44*52 

Kharlf 




Hung 

139.5 

49.50 

35.48 

Kaash 

124.00 

40.24 

32,45 

Moth 

61.92 

29.08 

46,96 

Jowar 

103.50 

44,72 

43.21 

Shaoakh 

48,24 

15,68 

32.50 

Kodron 

90.72 

31.32 

34.52 


120,00 

44.72 

37.27 

Lohdhra 

64.60 

31.32 

48.50 

Lohiya 

93.00 

31.32 

33.68 

Average 



38.29 
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Khar If crops range from 32*45 to 48,5096, so that the mean is 
38,2996* Since the Agra prices could not but have been substan- 
tantially higher than the rural prices at which the peasant 
must have actually sold his produce (or rates in kind commuted 
into cash) the real ratio of the daatur to value of j&M must 
have been substantially higher than what we get in our table V* 

While there seems no means of determining the difference 

between rural and urban prices in 1595, it will not perhaps be 

far wrong to assume that with the then available means of 

transport, the difference in the two sets of prices must have 

been of the order of at least 10#* Slaking an allowance for 

such a difference between rural and urban prices, wo would have 

to assume that the dasturs represented about a half of the 

average produce as estimated by the administration* It is then 

quite probable that one-half and not one-third was set as the 

share of produce for formulating the dasturs * The variations 

have 

from the standard that we/seen in our table V could be explained 
by supposing that the relative prices of various crops in the 
rural localities (adopted in framing the dasturs) were different 
from those given for the Imperial Camp or Agra by Abut Fasti, 

However, there seems still another possibility, 
namely, that Akbar’s administration had altogether ignored the 
average yields prepared by 3her Shah's officials. The latter 
were based upon an improbable assumption which was that the 
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proportion of irrigated and unirrigated lands covered by aU 
the crops, whether of kharif or rabJU was equals As a result 
pf this premise, the ’average yields* for all kharif crops 
had been invariably over estimated, while the yields of certain 
high grade rabi crops were under estimated* 1 We find, in fact, 
that the dasturs represent a lower share of the value of the 
•total produce* as calculated on the basis of Sber Shah’s rails , 
in the cose of kharif crops than in that of rabi * If the 
inflated yields of Sher Shah’s rafb were scaled down the total 
share of the produce claimed in revenue should have been 
around a half* and one is tempted to conclude that Akbar’s 
administration in framing its dasturs Just flatly laid claim 
to ono-half of the total produce* 

That the Mughal claim was laid on not only one-third 

of the value of the produce but on a much higher share can be 

shown by still another means, which does not require us to make 

any assumption about the use of Sher Shah’s ral‘ by Akber’s 

administration* Official estimates of the value of output 

per unit of area of various crops are available for Agra for 
2 

1870* Had the dasturs approximated to one-third of the value 


1* See Chapter IV. 

2. Atkinson, IV, part II, p.368. 
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of the produce t they should also have approximated to a third of 
the value of the officially estimated yield in 1870, after adjust¬ 
ments to allow fear the rise in prices. The scale of the rise in 
prices between 1595 and 1870 can he worked out from the prices 
in the Ain and from the prices for the decade 1866-75* reported 
from Agra, The rise in rural prices must have been greater than 
in the market prices, since with improved means of cumunicatlon 
and transport, the margin of difference between rural and urban 
prices must have contracted during the 19th century. 

Column A in the table X s ! gives the din 's dastur for 
certain crops for the circle of Agra* while column B gives the 
value of output per unit of area (here converted into dams per 
binha-i Ilahi, from rupees per acre), as estimated in 1870* 1 
Columns C and D ag show the result, respectively, of 1/3 and 1/2 
of B divided by A, Column E exhibits the 1870 market prices 
divided by the Aln*s prices* 



A 

Table 

B 

VI 

C 

D 

E 

Crops 

Ba&turs 

Calue of 

(I* B) 

(hi) 

1870 price. 

Wheat 

67.08 

output 

835.20 

? r 

4.1 

A 

6.2 

divided by 
Ain* a price 

Barley 

49.20 

418.40 

3.5 

4,3 

Ilo 

Gram 

44*72 

300.00 

422.40 

2.2 

3.3 

5.2 

Juar 

44.72 

3.1 

4.7 

4.6 

Bajra 

31.32 

451.68 

4.8 

7.2 

6*0 

Average 



3.50 

5.14 

5.36 


1, Atkinson, XV, part XX, p*368* 
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It can now be seen that while on average the market 
prices vent 5*36 times since 1595* the value of oneythird 
of the produce In 1870 amounts, on average, to only 3*54 times 
the daatur for Agra* On the other hand, the value of half the 
produce as estimated An 1870 was 5*14 times the aW s dasturs * 
In other words, the enhancement in value of yield keeps pace 
with the rise in prices only if it is assumed that the daaturs 
represented a half and not a third of the produce* Indeed, 
since harvest prices arc likely to have risen rather more than 
urban market prices, the relative difference between the daatura 
and the average estimated value of the crops for 1870 divided 
by 2, should be expected to exceed the rise in the market prices 
between 1595 and 1870* Tills is practically what we get from 
Table VI* 

III 

What we have discussed uptill now has been concerned 
with the share of produce represented by the daatura of the Agra 
circle* The next question to answer is whether the Mughal 
administration was intent on claiming an equally high share of 
the produce in other localities as well. For this, we have to 
study the trends and ranges in variation of the daatura for 
various crops, compared with the daatura for the circle of Agra* 
Appendix sets out the daaturs for 11 major crops in all circles, 
indexed with the daatur for Agra (as, « 100)* 



One notices that barring exceptions the range o£ 
variation for most of the crops is not very vide* In sine 
out of the twelve crops considered, the daatQrs for Agra circle 
is usually tbs highest* The main exceptions are cotton and 
indigo, where most of the dasturs . in provinces other than 

Lahore and Ajmer, ore higher than those of Agra* 

* 

If we arrange the dasturs of major crops, with 
dasturs for Agra as 100 into intervals (Table VII), it becomes 
clear that the dasturs of all the provinces except Ajmer, tend 
to form clusters, for most of the crops* 

Table VII (next page) 


For wheat the range within which the dasturs are 
concentrated is 81-100, in Agra, Allahabad, Awadh and Lahore! 
but in Delhi the range is a little wider, i«e* 71-100* For 
barley too the range in Agra and Allahabad is 81-100! in Awadh 
and Lahore 71-80* In Delhi it is substantially wider, vis*, 
61-100* For ordinary food crops, viz*, gram, Juar and bajra, 
the daatur indices in all the provinces except Ajmer are closer 
to each other and are within the range 71-90* For rice, the 
daatur indices fluctuate most sharply i even in the Agra province 
the range la as vide as 71*110, while Delhi, as veual, offers 



Table VII 


Wheat 


Agra 


Delhi Allahf 


101 - 110 2 1 
91 - 100 20 6 Q 

81 - 90 6 13 6 

71-80 6 

61-70 1 

51 - 60 
41-50 


Barley 

1 


101 - 110 




91 - 100 

7 

2 

5 

81 - 90 

19 

11 

8 

71-80 

2 

10 


61 - 70 


3 


51-60 




41-50 
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A$ner 


2 

1 

1 

5 5 3 

1 2 
1 
1 

1 



1 
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Rice 





101 - 110 

9 

2 





91 - 100 

6 

3 





81 * 90 

4 

6 

4 


3 

2 

l 

8 

9 

12 

9 

7 

2 

4 

61 - 70 


2 


5 

2 


51 * 60 


1 



1 

1 

41-50 


Gran 




1 





- 


2 

101 - 110 







91 - 100 

4 


4 



1 

81 - 90 

20 

7 

8 

2 

4 

1 

71 * 80 

4 

14 

2 

4 

3 

3 

61-70 


6 




1 

51-60 







41-50 


Juar 




1 

101 - 110 







91 - 100 

2 





1 

81-90 

20 

12 

8 

6 

7 

1 

71-80 

6 

13 

6 

6 

1 

2 

61 - 70 


1 




3 

51-60 

41-50 


1 




1 

31-40 






1 
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3ajra 


101 - 110 






91 * 100 

2 

3 


5 

1 

81-90 

19 

11 

4 

1 

1 

71 - 80 

6 

12 

8 

2 

2 

CT\ 

f 

O 


1 



2 

51 - 60 





2 

41 - 50 






31 — 40 





1 


Sugarcane 


2 

101 - 110 4 

91 - 100 15 4 

81 - 90 7 23 

71-80 
61 - 70 

51 » 60 


3 

6 

3 


Cotton 

9 

101 - 110 26 18 12 

91 - 100 2 
81-90 
71-80 
61-70 
51-60 
41-50 


2 5 

10 2 

6 

2 


10 2 

2 4 1 

2 


1 


WWW 



Indigo 


101 - 110 

26 

23 

14 

6 1 


91 - 100 

2 

A 


5 


81-90 




2 

5 

71-80 





2 

61-70 






51—60 





2 

1 

u» 

o 







the widest range, 51 - 110 } in Allahabad and Awadh the fluctuations 
are noderate, falling within 71-90 and 61-80, respectively* For 
cash crops as expected, the dastQr- indicea makes narrow clusters, 
ordinary sugarcane in the Agra province being the lone exception* 
The modal class for sugarcane is 81-90, for cottoitfmd indigo, 
90-110, though here Ajmer offers an exception* 

Furthermore, it seems that there were blocks of 
contiguous das tty- circles, where the range of variation in 
dasturs for different crops was very narrow* It would appear, 
then, that while sanctioning dasturs for different localities, 
the daatura within a region were considered in relation to a 
regional standard, which they either equalled or around which 
they normally clustered* 



Having the variations as they are, we may see if these 
variations were intended to conform to the difference in produc¬ 
tivity and levels of prices as may be inferred from some of Abiil 
Fail’s statements* 1 Since v« have neither contemporary estimates 
of yield nor prices for localities other than for Agra, m can 
only invoke help from 19th century statistics* There are, it is 
true, certain difficulties in using modern data* First, the 
likelihood of effects of railways on prices* From the 19th 
century statistics, therefore, one should use prices for the 
period 1661-70, the earliest decade for which they are available, 
and which are least likely to have been affected by railways* 

Tho yields for the same period are difficult to cone by; the 
official Agricultural Statistics begin to give yield estimates 
from 1892, end even then the general estimates are not available, 
since the estimates are furnished separately for irrigated and 
unirrigated lands. For certain districts, however, we have esti¬ 
mates for ’normal yields* in the Settlement Reports and the 
volumes of Atkinson’s Statistical Account * These general yields 
are based on the older methods of estimation and so are more 


1 . 



, III, pp*282-3l Afn, I, p*348, 
rarlan System , pp.20T-09. 


Cf*, Irfan 


2* How the railways tended to have a levelling effect on prices 
between 1860s and 1890s is shown by Zahoor All Khan in IHR * 
Vol* IV, No*2, 1978* 
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likely to conform to Mughal methods. From those data I have 
constructed hypothetical rates for wheat and barley by multip¬ 
lying the yields by average prices for 1861-70, and then indexing 
them, with the hypothetical rate at Agra as 100, In Tables 
VIII (a) and (b), these are compared with actual dastur- indlcea 
of the circle to which the modern districts correspond* Columns 
B and C give prices and yields indexed by taking those of Agra 
as 100* 

Table VIII 


Districts 

(a) Wheat 

fiagj&E 

indices 

Prices 

Indices 

Yield 

Indices 

Hypothetical 
Hates (Yield 
x Price) 

Agra 

100*00 

100*00 

100.00 

100.00 

Bulandshahr 

86.70 

75.51 

123.80 

93.56 

Meerut 

86*70 

78.70 

120.94 

94.61 

Delhi 

93*92 

92*54 

95.96 

88.29 

Agra 

89*93 

87.21 

120.94 

100.71 

Etawa 

89*98 

88*61 

107.06 

94.72 

Saharanpur 

83.36 

86.72 

116.68 

101.13 

(b) Barley 





Agra 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Bulandshahr 

77*24 

94.48 

128.79 

121.54 

Meerut 

77*24 

87.14 

123.91 

109*15 

Delhi 

86.34 

93.20 

88.33 

69.17 

Aligarh 

81*79 

125*17 

112.45 

140.77 

Saharanpur 

72.76 

105.44 

163.94 

171.93 



It is apparent from this comparison that the variations 
in dasturs do not correspond to modern yields, or to modern yields 
multiplied by modem prices# On the other hand, the variations 
in dasturs generally ahow a remarkable accord with the variations 
in modern (1861-70) prices in the cose of wheat and fair accord 
in that of barley# 

Whatever bo the impression gathered from this compari¬ 
son, it suffers from a serious defect# All the daotur- circlea 
that vo have studied here fall within a limited geographical 
region (Delhi and Western U*P.)* Even in modem Agricultural 
Statistics from 1897 onwards the yield estimates are not given 
for individual districts but for big blocks consisting of many 
districts# It will bo unfair to expect from Mughal officials 
a more detailed estimation of yields. However, since m do not 
have ’average yields* for other regions we can only get some 
broad hints from the yield estimates for irrigated and unirri¬ 
gated lands given in the Anricultural Statistics for 1892# As 
a sample we can consider Haryana. We have already noticed that 
in this region the yields were much lower than in U.P#, for 
irrigated as well as unirrigated lands# 1 It seems that the 
low dasturs for this region reflect these low yields# 


Vide Chapter IV. 
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The extent to Milch local variations in daatura night 
have been affected by prices can be studied rather raore definitely* 
The prices of wheat, barley and juar for the decade 1861-70 are 
available for alnost all the districts of U*P* and Panjab, the 
conparloon of daotur and price indices can be e:rtendccl to all 
circles falling within U.P# and Pan jab. 

In nailing this conparison, a word is necessary about 
choice of the index-base* It has to be borne in mind that while 
Agra ms the capital and largsst city of the Empire in 1000, it 
mo reduced to the position of on ordinary torn by 1072* (Popula¬ 
tion 8 163,935)* It Is, therefore, obvious that the relative 
prlcc-lovolo at Agra compared with those of the other localities 
should have been ouch higher in 1600 than in 1061-70* In any 
comparison of the dastur with modem prices, Agra, having so 
altered in its position, can hardly serve as a satisfactory 
index-base* Delhi seens to offer a ouch better base, since it 
ms a suba- capital, but not a large town by any means, in 1595* 
(•The city is in ruins? but the grave-yards are mil populated*, 
says Abul Fazl) After the Mutiny, it ms similarly a small 
decaying tom (population in 1882s 173,393)* I have, therefore, 
taken the daatura and prices at Delhi as base, « 100* Since the 
index figures for Agra follow in the next line, the reader can 
easily convert the dastura and prices set against any circle into 


^ W«2i ^1* P*5l4 



what they would have been, with Agra as base, by dividing them 
by the figure set out for Agra and shifting two decimal placGo. 


Table IX 


Dantur-clrcles 


Barley 

Juar 



DastUr 

Price 

1861-70 

Dastur 

Price 

1861-70 

DastUr 

Price 

1861-70 

Dellii 

100 

100 

100 

100 

ICO 

100 

Agra 

106*40 

100.71 

115.82 

107,29 

133.25 

121.10 

Etawa 

95,30 

96.33 

94.75 

* «e« 

1 

+r\C. C5 
iwww«/ 

* */% CC 
« 

Diana 

100 

IJ.A. 

90.81 

n.A* 

89.93 

n.A. 

Kanau^ 

96.57 

98.03 

94*16 

104.96 

97.14 

119*60 

Safcit 

102.92 

* 

> 

• 

86.34 

n.A. 

87.48 

n.A. 

Bhogaon 

92.32 

92.98 

09.45 

94.48 

106.53 

119.54 

Sikondarpur Atroji 

39.98 

n,A. 

81.54 

H.A. 

87.40 

n.A. 

Pbaphund 

101.14 

96.33 

94.71 

112.51 

114.04 

119.55 

Kol 

95.81 

94,80 

94.75 

104*69 

106.53 

106.96 

Thorn Farida 

92.32 

91*54 

89.45 

105.99 

100 

104.61 

Akbarabad 

101.14 

94.80 

108.29 

93.20 

106.67 

106*96 

Marahra 

89.93 

n.A. 

81.54 

n.A. 

87.48 

n.A. 

Panipat 

92.32 

95.70 

94.71 

100.00 

100 

104.32 

rterath 

92.32 

92.07 

89.45 

94.72 

100 

126.04 

Baran 

92.32 

82.02 

89.45 

107.29 

100 

106.96 

Jhajhar 

97.62 

96.35 

97.31 

102.26 

100 

105.37 

Palwal 

96.66 

n.a. 

86.34 

n.A, , 

80.05 

N.A. 

Rohtak 

92.32 

96.35 

81.6 

102.26 

106.67 

105.87 

Badaun 

79.87 

88.85 

107.82 

102.50 

112.28 

107.99 

Hisar 

99.37 

103.35 

94.71 

99.50 

113.23 

105.95 

Goham 

92.32 

99.85 

100 

100.87 

113.23 

105.91 

Siraa 

92.32 

103.35 

100 

99.50 

113*23 

105.95 

Rewari 

94.99 

N.A. 

84.06 

N.A. 

80.05 

N.A. 

Tar an 

96.62 

N.A. 

45.69 

N.A. 

80.05 

N.A. 
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Sohra 

9 6.66 

n.A. 

86,34 

N.A. 

02.56 

N.A. 

Deoband 

88.65 

94.28 

84.27 

115.50 

79.98 

133.63 

Samana 

81*?1 

97.33 

79*01 

91.61 



Sardbana 

92*32 

90.22 

89.45 

99.73 

100.00 

149.25 

Indri 

92*32 

95.70 

86.71 

100.00 

100.00 

107.86 

Sir hind 

76.60 

n.A. 

71.14 

N.A. 

75.05 

N.A. 

Thanesar 

94.02 

92.23 

74.94 

105.43 

103.34 

104.12 

Tilmra 

81.75 

82.30 

91.95 

83.65 

100.00 

85.01 

Samam 

76.68 

n.A. 

68.21 

n.A. 

75.05 

N.A. 

Saubhal 

83.63 

82.38 

79.00 

89.12 

109.69 

104.50 

Chandpur 

86.98 

00.34 

84.27 

98.79 

115.37 

111.76 

Lalthnaur 

79.87 

H.A. 

72.76 

N.A* 

109,42 

N.A, 

Allahabad 

96*06 

111.62 

94.75 

120.09 

103.33 

132,65 

Jalalabad 

92.32 

115.70 

95.29 

126.38 

106.73 

137.07 

Bhadoi 

102.89 

116.49 

- 

124.74 

m 

126.31 

Benaras 

102.92 

117.29 

113.18 

134,23 

119.55 

110.86 

Jaunpur 

102.92 

100.32 

m 

117.34 

119.55 

116.63 

Kongera 

92.36 

102.55 

too 

109.90 

106.67 

116.24 

Chunar 

96.12 

n.A. 

95.69 

N.A. 

119.90 

N.A* 

Gbazipur 

9«*12 

n.A. 

97.23 

1« *A« 

119.90 

N.A. 

Karra 

89*62 

n.A* 

- 

N.A. 

101.78 

N .A. 

Kora 

103*94 

n.A. 

81.46 

N.A a 

99.16 

N.A. 

Ktrfcia 

89.62 

n.A. 

81.46 

N.A. 

103.37 

N.A. 

Jajmu 

96.62 

103.08 

94.31 

109.97 

96*78 

119.24 

Nanikpur 

92.32 

89.40 

100 

92.29 

106.67 

95.41 

Rae Bareli 

99.37 

95.30 

VV • 81 

126,38 

113.23 

105.32 

Awadh 

92.32 

92.70 

92.09 

99.41 

106.67 

104.01 

Ibrahlmabad 

93.32 

n.A. 

93.17 

N.A. 

113.23 

N.A. 

Kishni 

92*32 

91.60, 

100 

101.65 

106.67 

112.20 

Bahraich 

86.98 

75.81 

89.41 

68.06 

113.23 

71.78 

Faizabad 

88.73 

78.26 

84.23 

74.56 

100 

71.78 

Khoransa 

87.62 

65.79 

09.41 

67.23 

115.61 

68.34 

Lahore 

85.21 

97.96 

106.29 

93.28 

119.55 

111.40 

Paraaroor 

85.21 

84,30 

89.45 

78.17 

113.23 

112.97 
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Iialbatpur 

87.31 

100,18 

89*45 

93*24 

113*2 3 

104*70 

Jalandhar 

85,21 

87,70 

m 

- 

- 

- 

Rohtas 

70*93 

m 

63.3a 

u. a* 

93*33 

11* A. 

Sialkot 

53.46 

84,30 

89.45 

78.17 

113.23 

112.97 

Hazara 

68*76 

100,64 

89.45 

. 99*29 

113*23 

130*36 

Batala 

73*35 

.A, 

72.76 

tUA. 

«* 

II# A* 


Hotos Rates for these crops arc not given under six dasturw 
circles of suba Awadh (Klmirabad, Pall# Dharwara# 
Gorakhpur, utomcM and Uma). 


For the localities falling within U.P# the table shows 
a fairly close relationship between the revenue rates and price 
indices for wheat* There are only a feu exceptions# and of 
these again son© can be explained* Par example# tlie price index 
for Allahabad and neiglibourlng circles is higher than the flastQr - 
index. But this is to be expected since in 1536 Allahabad was 
yet to emerge as an important city* But in the Haryana area the 
deatur- indfees ore generally lower than price indices* Tills is 
what we should have expected because of low yields in Haryana 
in the 19th century# end probably# therefore# in the 16th century 
as well (see above). In the case of barley and Juar the corre¬ 
lation is not so obvious} but the trends in a very large number 
of localities coincide• 

On the whole, one can suggest that the alterations in 
the dasturs were made mainly to allow for local price-variations * 
while single standard yields were assumed for big geographical 
blocks. This at first sight* would seen to have been 
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impracticable* 1 But as a matter of fact, even in the estimated 
yields in the modern official Agricultural Statistics * the 
variations are not substantial, at least in U*P* For all the 
districts of U*P* that m have considered the range of such 
estimates for wheat from irrigated lands in 1892 was 1476*1120 lbs/ 
acre, implying that the variations vmre confined to a margin of 
♦ 13*7# from the rean (1293 lbs*)* 

For certain dastuy^ circles, lilso Amber, Rohtas and 
SiyaHtot tlie pastors are exceptionally low, while for Jodhpur and 
Uagaur these are as exceptionally high. The 19th century doth 
for prices and yields fall to justify these abnormalities. It 
is possible that the lot; rates were the result of political 
concessions* This in tlie case of the Kachhwaha territory (Amber) 
seems quite probable, the purpose being to rate Kachlwalia naraa- 
naa at a low .larasf in order to entitle then to lay claim to .1a>irs 
elsewhere* On tbs other hand tho high rates for Jodhpur and 
hagaur could be attributed either to high prices prevailing 
there in the t6th century, wing to poor means of transportation 
or could simply be an attempt to inflate the .lama* (for the 
purpose of awarding higher manaabs to Rajput chiefs than justified 
by the actual Income of their territories)* 


See for this view, Irfan Habib, 


p.20l, 


It is interesting to note th^t the • 19-year* Rates for subs 
Ajmer we not given in the Ain. Probably these were die* 
regarded in framing the final dasturg for Jodhpur and Nagaur 
at any rate* The Rather ruler Hota Rada Udai Singh, was 
restored to his principality in 1583, CVlgat . I, p*76> Vir 
Vinod . Vol. 2, part II, p*815), Jodhpur being previously 

contd***** 
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There are some seta of variations and correspondences 
in the dastura which suggest that the formulation of daatiir for 
some circles was independent of yields and price-levels in their 
particular localities, owing to some administrative bias* There 
are some small dastur- clrcles comprising single nariaanaa only, 
such as Kislini and Xbrahlnabad* which though situated inside the 
dastur- circle of Awadh, had ted their separate sets of revenue 
rotes. These rates are quite different from the rates sanctioned 
for Awaah, but identical for almost all the crops to those 
sanctioned for Hanikpur end Reo Bareilly rocijectivoly. It can 
bo a reasonable deduction that those narrsunas were included in 
tlio .lar&rs of sons big nobles who hold tho otter circles within 
their .laair end wished to have identical dastura in the various 
parts of their .larttra . This night also teve teen tho case with 
the dastur- circle of Hair ana which consisted of of only two 
narscanas and ted practically the sane rates as Panipat* The 
only difference here is that unlike Kishni end Ibrahimated, 
T 'alrana ms contiguous to Panipat* The reason for recording it 
as a separate dastur- circle could be that while dastur- circle 
Panipat belonged to aarkar Delhi, the two r^arnanas of Kairana 
was in Barter Saharanpur. 

. mrnmmm , m m 

(continuedunder Hughal occupation. Since the final 
daaturs for Jodhpur and Ragaur are detailed figures (in daiaa 
Tmci ^rfeala l. it could be assumed that the Inflated dastiara 
for Jodhms' were promulgated immediately after 15851 then, 
after 1586, these were Increased according to the schedule, 
to allow for the larger blgha ( Ilahl) promulgated in that 
year* 




Such considerations of political favours* administrative 
convenience or regard for single .laglr- jurisdictions might have 
introduced departures elsewhere too from the standard of yield 
and prices formally adopted as basis for formulating the dasturs » 
But the cases where the existence of such extraneous considera¬ 
tions can he inferred are not many; and we can feel confident 
that normally Akbar*s administration went by its own view of 
the yield and price-levels in different regions and localities* 

A detailed study of the evolution of the dasttxrs has 
been attempted partly bo cause rich quantitative materiel is 
furnished for this in the Ain-1 Akbari s partly, because the data 
are of significance for prico-novenents, to bo considered in 
other parts of this thesis ? partly, because the region to which 
the dasturs applied was a very large one, including tia* ^cone* 
portions of the i3rapire5 but, riainly, because it slieds light on 
the clr:e of the surplus that the Huglaal administration expected 
to gather In tte form of land-revenue* 

Me have seen that the actual rates of dasturs suggest 
that the land-revenue assessed on most food and other ordinary 
crops (including wheat) was equal to about a half of the produce* 
For the higher-grade crops (sugarcane, indigo, etc*), it is 
difficult to be sure if all the dasturs approximated to a half 
of the produce; they were in any case not fixed In accordance 
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with estimates of crop-yields, and comparisons of dasturs with 
modem data cannot he meaningfully made* They seem to hove teen 
so fixed as to allow enough to the cultivator so as to give him 
on incentive, while also striving to claim for land-revenue a 
substantially larger amount than could be claimed for other 
crops* Keeping such variations (which could, on the whole, he 
of only marginal effect), we may still conclude that the Ilughal 
land-revenue demand recounted, on paper, at least, for about, or 
nearly half the produce of agriculture* 


1* In Kashmir, Abi£L Fazl expressly commends his patron/or 
setting the land-revenue at Just half the produce ( Ain . X, 
p*570)» 
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19. Phaphund 94.99 77.55 81,79 96.66 71.39 85.60 85.70 77.80 96.96 105.14 102.38 

20. Gewalior 103.34 97.23 81.79 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 92.45 100.00 100.00 102.30 

21. Kalpi 94.99 94.99 81.79 97.14 71.39 85.60 85*70 77.80 96.88 105.14 104.22 

22. Koil 89.98 80.05 81.79 86.65 85.70 79.96 78.29 77.80 90.89 102.75 104.22 
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Chapter V 

LAND-REVENUE REALIZATION 


I 

The dastura . with v/hich vtq had been concerned 
in the preceding chapter, repreaented the tari-clain laid on 
the peasant i the .1ama‘ or naqdi of the Aln-1 Akbarl . which 
will he treated in this chapter, represented net revenue- 
realization* In the Mughal administration, the system of 
assignment of .lagirs required that the .1ama‘ (or, as it was 
later styled, the damtfdaral ) of the territory he exactly 
equal to the talab or pay due to the assignee* 1 Abtil Fazl’s 

»f 

p 

own wards imply that the .1ama f equalled pay* The dama‘ in this 

context could not, therefore, be an estimate of the total 

amount of assessed taxation, but the expected net income (i*e* 

on 

gross realization less expenses/collection, including allow¬ 
ances from collection drawn by others) which, in the view of 
the administration, the .iaglrdar could collect from the 
peasants or the primary assessees* 

1* Cf* Irfan Habib, Agrarian System . p*26l* 

2* Ajp » I, p*3^7» 

3* The definition of daggf (- .laraa'dami ) is at variance with that 
of Irfan Habib and earner Historians who appear to have 
assumed that it was an estimate of gross realization* 
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V® haw seen in chapter IV that in the zabtl 
provinces, at least, the peasant had to part with about a 
half of his produce to satisfy the land-revenue demand. In 
these provinces, the cash revenue-rates ( dasturs ). multiplied 
by cultivated area, should have equalled the gross-realization, 
if we assume that the collection fully equalled assessment. 

The proportion that the net realization bears to the gross 

V 

collection can then be determined by finding out the differ¬ 
ence between the dasturs multiplied by the gross cropped area 
(worked out from the arazi figures) and the .1ama‘ (or naodi ) 
set out in detail in the Ain ’s ’Account of the 12 Subaa *. 


To clear a miner point, Abtil Fazl, while giving 
the suba totals, uses the word .lama* , but in the table where 
he sets out the nargana- wlse break-up, he puts the nargana 
figures under the column-heading, naa di. It therefore 
appears that despite its other connotations, the word naadi 
is here synonymous with lama* . 


Since the rlamaf was the estimate of net income 
from all sources of revenue which the assignees, or in the 
unassigned areas, the King’s Establishment (Khallsa) expected 
to receive, it must have also included taxes other than land- 
revenue. In the absence of any express statement in the Ain , 
one infers this from the Ain *s statistics! While setting out 



the pargana- wlse figures in *ths Account of Twelve Subas*, 
Abxll Fazl records the .lama 4 against mahals comprising cities 
onlyi In certain cases, the Mahals of balds (city) and 

have 11 are separately mentioned, no areal being recorded 

• 

against the balda . In the latter mahal . therefore, the .lama' " 

\ 

could only be made up of the expected revenue from taxes 
other than land-revenue* For example, for the city of 
Ahmadabad a substantially large amount is entered as .lama* , 
while no arazi is recorded. Evidence more direct than this 
is forthcoming from the aUbas of Bengal and Gujarat* Here 
the .lam^/nacdi figures against certain mahals are expressly 

t 

stated to be composed of income from taxes other than land- 
revenue* Some of these entries ares 


Specification of .lama 1 

M£22& 

Sarkar 

..SjShtL 

Sair zakat 

Narairrpur 

Sonargaon 

Bengal 

*# #* 

Oora 

Ghoraghat 

** 

Saiir 

Harnagar 

Silkat 

*» 

• • 

Sakhu 

Sonargaon 

#* 


Dilwarpur 

»» 

»» 

Sair Jalkar 

Sail Sari 

M 

** 

M 


Bazuha 

»» 

haeil-1 Kanka 

Chaukhandl 

Sonargaon 

• » 

aakat 


Purnea 

M 

Sair az flsmaksar 


Chatgaon 

• • 

Mahsul Salr.lihat 

Mahaul 

Saffdlhat 

Surat 

Gujarat 


1 * Zakat meant not tha canonical duty of charitable gifts laid 
on muslins, but a road-toll) sair and fiir-.iihit signifiod 
market and transit dues) .I gyaar * tax on water-produce| 
nsaaksar * tax on salt-pans* Z cannot identify Ml* 
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The Inclusion of taxes other than land-revenue in 
the Jama c is thus quite well established* There is, however, 
no easy way of determining the proportion within the .lamaf of 
the total amount derived from such taxes} yet there are some 
rough indicators* Assuming that the taxes collected in the 
large towns accounted for the bulk of taxes other than land- 
revenue, we can consider the .1ama c figures recorded for certain 
towns* Out of the total .1araa‘ of 18,75,55,826 darns for the 
Barker of Agra, the .1ama‘ of the town of Agra with haveli 
(rural district) was 4,49,56,450 dams * This gives the parcana 
of Agra a share in the .lama' of the Barker amounting to 23*969%. 
The porgana of Agra contained a large rural district, and its 
measured area amounting to 9*76% of the total measured area of 
the aorkar . We can,therefore, argue that since the rural area 
of haveli p organa Agra should have contributed its share of 
land-revenue in proportion to its area, that is nearly 10% of 
the total .lama 4 of the Barker , the share of its urban district 
alone, in the total revenue of the sarkar should have been 
about 14%. For some other parganaa in auba Gujarat containing 
sizeable cities, we have the following figures* 




A 

B 


pasem. 

Sarkar 

.lama" of 

Arazi of 

Inferred Income 

pargana 

ggrggm 
as % ol 

from Taxes other 



8S OX 

than land-reve¬ 



jama" of 
Sarkar 


nue aa % of total 
(A minus B) 

Baroda 

Baroda 

65*61 

54.32 

11.29 

Surat 

Surat 

29.07 

3*87 

25*20 

Ahaadabad 
City A the 

Ahmadabad 

7*57 

*• 

7.57 

Bert of Ghogha 

1*64 


1*64 

Patan 

Patan 

— 
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Though the share of urban taxes seems to vary a 
great deal, the figure for Agra can perhaps be taken as the 
maximum limit for urban taxation in any large territory of 
the Mughal Empire, Agra was probably the biggest city in the 
Empire, being not only its capital, but also its largest 
commercial centre. There was hardly any other large town in 
the Agra sarkar with the possible exception of Mathura and 
Bayara* The total share of urban taxation in total taxation- 
revenue of sarkar Agra could not therefore have been substan¬ 
tially above i4?S, In Gujarat the portion of urban taxes in 
Surat appears to be extraordinarily high! but Surat was a big 
port, while the agricultural sons in the sarkar contained 
large forested and hilly areas. 

As a sample, rather more accurately representing 
the average in geographical terms, we can take later taxation 
statistics from Eastern Rajasthan, which have the further 
merit of directly distinguishing between land-revenue ( mal-o- 
jihat) and other taxes, that together formed the muaflo jama- 
bandl (revenue realized according to assessment}. Taking 
the statistics for four oarganaa . c,l690, we get the following 

4 

figures* 


1, I am Indebted to my colleague Dr S.P* Gupta for guidance 
on this evidence. 
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A 

B 


Par*ana 

Year 

Mal-o-iihat 

H.Jamabandi 

A as % 1 

Bahatri 

1691 

17,659 

19,076 

92.572 

llalama 

1690 

11,550 

12,331 

93.666 

Lalsot 

1687 

35,035 

37,433 

93.035 

Amber 

1690 

88,725 

103,073 

82*864 


These figures Inspire respect* since narcana 
Anber, which contained the capital tom of the Kachhwahas, 
gives the lowest per centagje of land-revenue* There being 
other adjacent nar/ranas whose revenue figures for corresponding 
years ore not available, a general average for the Amber 
territory cannot be attempted* But we may reasonably assume 
that the share of taxes other than land-revenue did not 
normally exceed 10 per cent* 

Let us, therefore, take it that the land-revenue 

accounted far at least 90# of the total .lama * Given this 

assumption, the -1ama c should ordinarily be reduced by 10#, if 

we wish to estimate the net realization from land-revenue only* 

< 

In his .lama/nag dl . Abiil Fazl also includes 
revenue-income alienated under suvurghal , 1 the amount of which 


1* See Chapter VI* 



is specified by him separately as veil* But since the Income 
alienated under auvurghal too was a part of net realization 
by revenue receivers, and because the aragj figures presumably 
include areas granted In suvurghal * the Aln *s .lama figures 
should not be reduced (so as to exclude suvurghal ) for 
purposes of any calculation of land revenue realization per unit 
of area* 

From the estimated figure of net land revenue 
realization we might determine the gross land-revenue collec¬ 
tion if one could establish the sanctioned or allowed payments, 
commissions, remissions and exemptions* 

Ono important claim on land-revenue was that of 
the zamindara and local end village officials* In the 17th 
century the zemindar* a share in northern India was nominally 

4 

set at 10?$* It seems at first sight from a tradition pre¬ 
served in the Mirat-i Ahmadi , that the zemindars * share in 
Gujarat amounted to a quarter of the total revenue since the 
time of the Sultans, this right being duly confirmed by Akbar. 2 
But it is not clear if the zamlndara obtained a quarter of 
revenue of the entire territory, or only of their own ancestral 


1, Irfaaa Habib, Agrarian System . p*l46* 

2* Mi frat-1 Ahmadi . pp*173-4| Irfan Habib, Agrarian System * 
p*142«' 
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land within it, there possibly being a large peasant-held 
( ra'lvatl ) zone in Gujarat, Should the latter have been very 
large, the zamlndars * actual share might well have been subs¬ 
tantially less than 25# of the entire land revenue. 

The evidence for the shares of local officials* 

is to be found in the A In itself, supplemented by 16th and 

17th century documents. Their total share would seenyto have 

1 

amounted to 7#, the break-up being as follows# 


Muaaddam 

2.5# 

Chaudhurl 

2.5# 

Qanunao 

1.0# 

Patwari 

1.0# 


While it is difficulty© find how much the .laglrdar 
was expected to spend on revenue collection, we are told that 
In the khaliaa the amount allowed to the karorl (revenue- 
collector) for the cost of collection (haaau-t tahsil) was 

* t 

2 

20 % of the total collection in Akbar's time. This proportion 



2. Khulaaatu-a Sivaa . Br. Mus., Add 6588 collated with Or 2026, 
f,79a-b. Irfan Habib suggests that 20 (Mat) is an error for 
8 i hasht ) ( Agrarian System , p.279)* ButTx;is not possibls 
to accept this suggestion since the same source goes on to 
say that the amount was first reduced to 10# in the reign 
of Shahjahan, upon the transfer of the work of assessment 
from the work of karorl to ami n. and then further to % 
upon the loss of xau.1dari (military) Jurisdiction by the 
karorl . 
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was allowed to the karori while he was responsible for assess* 
ment as well as collection. It seems a fair assumption, 
therefore, that the .lagirdar too must have spent about as much 
of the total towards the cost of collection. Adding all 
these different charges together, that is taking 10?5 for the 
zamjndara * share, TA for that of local officials and 20% for 
the permitted costs of collection, we should allow for 27% aa 
the normal cost of collection of land-revenue in northern 
India in Akbar’s later years. 

If one mow wishes to get on estimate of the total 
gross land-revenue collection from the land-revenue realization 
(*90$ of the .1ama‘ in the Ain), the latter figure should be 
so raised that the addition could be 3TA of the stH obtained* 

One could work out the result from the following 
simple equation! If J* is the gross land-revenue realization 
and J the Ain 1 3 .lama * 

or J* - 90 J ♦ 37 J* 

TO TO 

or ( 1 - 37 ) J* - 90 J 

TO TO 

or J* - go J 

or J* - 1.43 J 



In other words* the gross-revenue realisation in 
the zabtl provinces should have been 143# of the .lama* set out 

i •« 

in the Ain . We must* of course, remember that in assuming this 
per jeentage as almost universal, we are ignoring immense local 
variationsi and the margin of deviation from the actual in 
particular localities could be very great. 

If we now divide J* by A* (the gross cropped 
area, for which see Chapter II) w© should get the gross land- 

revenue realized per bircha , Before making our detailed cal- 

% 

culations on this basis, it is worth nottng^hat Abul Fazl 
provides us with a minimum standard J* per blnha . For he 
expressly gives us an estimate of has 11 (or realization) from 
a binha of land as 40 d&ns* He regards this as the minimum, 
saying that the actual realization varied with each locality 
( qaaba . i.e. pargana ). 1 This statement occurs in his chapter 
on suvurghal grants t ancjffche context shows that he had in mind 
the income that a grantee was likely to derive from a blgha 
of cultivated land. The income of the grantee consisted of 
the land-revenue and other fiscal claims due to the King, But 
the grantee was further exempted from all perquisites of 

1. Ain . I, p.199. Qaqba was used both as a synonym for 
pargana and as meaning a township. 
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officials, expressly including the f 5&* cess of the rauaaddam 
(and chaudhuri ) and the *2&*-allowance of the oanungo (and 
patwari). 1 It seems, however, that he had to pay the zemindar s 1 
share ( haqq-1 mllklyat ), 2 In other words the gross income of 

i 

the grantee was likely to consist of our J*, less 10$. Given 
40 dams as the grantee’s income, one would expect J* per bicha 
to have been 44,44 daras .^ 

to pass on, now, to the business of calculating 
the actual J*/A’ of the various localities* While, as we 
have seen, the ,iamd / naqdi in the Ain . when ocaled-up by 43 /j, 
gives us an estimate of gross land-revenue realisation, the 
gross cropped area (A*) can be worked out by reducing the 
arazl first by 10$ to exclude the uncultivable waste and then, 
by the ratio of cultivable waste to cultivable land (i,e, 
gross cultivation plus cultivable waste) in the corresponding 
area in 1909-10*^ The gross cropped area can thus be determined 
for the regions for which Modern land-use statistics are 

1 . 

2 , 

3. 


4 , 


Irfan Habib, Agrarian Syste m, p,l3l £• 

Ibid ,, pp,300-301, 

This suggests a refinement of our calculations of J*, To 
get J* one should not Just multiply J by 143/100, but take 
(with S «* Suvurghal ), J* » (J - s) x 143 ♦ 3 x 111 , How¬ 
ever, the difference would be trifling, and it can be 
argued that S is really J alienated (see Chapter VI) and 
thus not J* - id J 1 at all, 

TO 

See Chapter II, 
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available, and where the identifications of the AJLn f s 
parganaa are firm end complete* 

We can accordingly work out the J*/A* for those 
regions of the I-lughal tapirs, that comprise the modern states 
of U*P., Haryana and the Pandab - that is tho entire zabt 
region except the Malwa and Adner provinces* 

Since measurement night not have covered the 
entire assessed land, J*/A* (gross-revenue collection divided 

i 

by gross cultivation, 1595) should give uo the maximum limit 
for revenue incidence in toms of dams per biflha * On the 
other hand, dividing J' by the modern (1909-10) gross culti¬ 
vation (C) will give us tho minimum limit, since it can be 
assumed that gross cultivation in 1909-10 must have been in 
considerable excess generally of the actual gross cultivation 
in 1595* 


Table X sets out J*, A 1 and C and the ratios 
J , /A* and J*/C for each dastur- clrcle situated within U*P. 
Since within each daatur- circle the cash-rate on each crop 
was the same in all parganaa . it would be possible to compute, 
as we shall see, the average cash revenue-rate for each circle 
(by applying weights based on the distribution of crops 
cultivated in these localities during the 19th century)* 
Moreover, the dastur -clrcle happens to be the smallest unit 
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for which J*/C can he calculated, since for the present the 
map-area can he measured only for the dastur- clrclea. for 
only their limits ore shown in Irfan Habib’s naps. Panama 
boundaries are in any case, very uncertain, since there is 
no indication of their limits in the A%n beyond the name of 
the narnana- »headauorters • On the other hand, with the dastur - 
circles, each embracing a number of known places, the margin 
of error in measuring the area is greatly reduced* 


Table I (next page) 


Those dastur -clrclea, where J*/C is very close to 
J*/A*, or where, in other words, the difference between the 
upper and lower limits of gross land-revenue incidence is very 
small, present us with a correspondingly narrow margin within 
which the average land-revenue collected per unit of assessed 
area may be placed. In the dastur -circle of Agra, the differ¬ 
ence between the two limits is less than one dam per blgha . 
and J*/C Is the highest here among all the dastur- clrclea of 
U.P. The gross cultivation (A*) in the territory of the Agra 
cirole in 1595 was 98% of what it was in 1909 - 10 * This means 
that A* here included almost the entire assessed area, and 



Table I 





A* 

C 




Dastur~circle 

(dams) 

(blgha-1 

blgha-i 

jVa* 

J*/C 



rfiSr 

TiaKTT 

1. 

Deoband 

8,71,74,382 

20,34,333 

22,29,465 

42.65 

39.10 

2. 

Sardhana 

2,06,71.085 

4,01,913 

6,12,370 

51.43 

33.76 

3. 

Chandpur 

3,60,85,738 

4,54,665 

10,87,223 

79.37 

33.19 

4. 

Sambhal 

4,63,61,930 

19.74,562 

26,03,658 

23.48 

17.81 

5. 

Lakhnaur 

87,00,560 

5,26,579 

11,72,209 

16.52 

7.42 

6. 

Kalrana 

76,36,719 

1,36,800 

1,40,976 

55.02 

54.17 

7. 

Delhi (East of Jemima) 6,91.80,480 

14,80,307 

24,50,073 

46.73 

28.24 

8, 

Meerut 

2,60,40,839 

11,96,158 

13,10,590 

20.14 

19.87 

9. 

Bar an 

1,55,87,726 

5,92,411 

8,67,669 

26.31 

17.97 

10, 

Badaun 

4,97,87,399 

13,62,064 

50,05,895 

36.55 

9.95 

11. 

Bahrwara 

6,91,336 

5,973 

4,06,174 

115.74 

1.70 

12. 

Pall 

3,13,24,494 

5,21,514 

14,92,018 

60.06 

20.99 

13. 

Thana Farida 

2,71,40,755 

5,71,831 

13,20,210 

47.46 

20.56 

14. 

Akbarabad 

1.20,94,751 

3,55,714 

4,49,354 

34.00 

26.92 

15. 

Kol 

2,59,61,501 

6,73,556 

8,08,113 

38.54 

32.13 

16. 

Marahra 

1,18,69,924 

3,14,067 

2,42,588 

37.79 

48.93 

17. 

Sikandarpur Atreji 

3,85,559 

2,42,280 

70,223 

1.59 

5.49 

18. 

Agra 

10,76,60,225 

21,25,267 

21,62,269 

50.66 

49.79 

19. 

Etawa 

3,10,34,066 

13,15,155 

10,88,003 

23.59 

28.56 

20. 

Phaphund 

77,68,319 

69,147 

2,69,460 

112.34 

28.83 

21. 

Kalpi 

7,07,36,304 

10,20,227 

17,16,375 

69*33 

41.21 

22. 

Saklt 

1,21,65,207 

3,32,824 

5,69,992 

36.55 

21.34 

23. 

Bhogaon 

3,19,02,733 

11,35,451 

16,68,350 

28.10 

19.12 

24. 

KanauJ 

2,21,63,330 

3,59,466 

12,75,323 

61.66 

17.38 

25. 

Khalrabad 

3,04,03,327 

8,34,522 

20,48,825 

36.43 

14.84 

26. 

Unam 

2,46,89,865 

5,41,901 

8,67,395 

45.56 

28.46 

27* 

Lucknow 

9,07,78,659 

19,50,369 

37,33,943 

46*54 

24.31 

28. 

Ibrahlraabad 

6,36,948 

14,040 

78,000 

45.37 

8.17 
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Daatur-clrcle 

J* 

A* 

C 

jr*/A' 

J«/c 

29. 

Awadh 

4,27,86,376 

20,40,478 

25,20,718 

20,97 

16.97 

30. 

Klshni 

19,15,179 

20,083 

24,053 

95.36 

79.62 

31. 

Bahraich 

2,96,10,143 

11,60,319 

26,08,842 

25.52 

11.34 

32. 

Piru 2 abad 

30,01,684 

1,07,400 

2,81,413 

27.95 

10,67 

33* 

Gorakhpur 

1,70,55,310 

1,84,309 

90,97,370 

92,54 

1.87 

34. 

Khuransa 

18,80,523 

20,817 

5,15;671 

90.34 

3.65 

35. 

Jaunpur 

7,87,34,154 

6,18,520 

53,33,617 

127.29 

14.76 

36. 

Bonaras 

1,26,70,684 

1,57,273 

5,39,938 

80.56 

23.47 

37. 

Chimar 

83,09,664 

78,456 

14,15,454 

105.91 

5.87 

36. 

Ghasipur 

1,96,33,359 

2,13,114 

6,99,881 

92.13 

28.05 

39. 

Jajmau 

71,93,288 

70,856 

2,47,158 

101.52 

29.10 

40. 

Karra 

2,99,07,117 

'3,43,401 

11,19,832 

87.09 

26.71 

41* 

Kurtia 

27,56,813 

26,748 

1,92,307 

103.07 

14,34 

42. 

Kara 

1,49,26,991 

2,31,626 

5,92,832 

64.44 

25.18 

43. 

Rai Bareily 

1,29,91,606 

1,13,469 

5,63,956 

114,49 

23.04 

44* 

Manikpur 

3,47,94,028 

3,35,091 

14,22,047 

10383 

24,47 

45. 

Ghlawa 

14,92,451 

14,189 

31,532 

105.18 

47.33 

46. 

Bhadoi 

2,07,92,093 

1,75,859 

7,45,529 

118.23 

27.89 

47. 

Allahabad 

1,02,30,869 

«* 


m 

- 


Note* Dastur- clrcles No.l - 10 belong to suba Delhi, 

11, 12 and 25 - 34 to Awadh 
13 - 24 to Agra, and 
35 - 47 to ygba Allahabad. 
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there is little possibility of the actual incidence having 
been lees, on account of the exclusion of any unsurveyed 
revenue-paying land from the A^n's figure of the arazi . It 
is possible that Agra being the capital and the biggest city 
of the Empire, the surrounding districts should habe expe¬ 
rienced high prices and maintained a large cultivation of 
market-crops, which generally yielded high revenue* But this 
very fact also suggests that no other dastur- clrcle could 
have had such a high Incidence of revenue upon assessed land 
as the circle of Agra* In turn, we are lod to a further 
inferences In the dastur- circles where is higher than 

in Agra, i*e* where it exceeds 50 dams per blkha . the high 
rate must be due to incompleteness of measurement, A* there 
representing only a fraction of actual gross cultivation of 
1595* So far as we can see from our own calculations of A* 
and C, this is. Indeed, invariably the case (See Table I), 

The land-revenue incidence in the Agra dastur -clrcle. 
cannot serve as an index of the average revenue burden per 
bigha t since it really sets, as we have seen, the maximum 
limit* Now among the dastur- circles in U.P*, J*/A* has a 
wide range of variations, the lowest being barely, 2 dams 
(Sikandarpur Atreji) and the highest 127 dams (Jaunpur)* 

Even If we omit those which exceed 50 dams as non-actuals. 
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the variations would still he too wide to lead us to a con¬ 
vincing average* One alternative then is to work out a 
modal index* 

For this purpose we have arranged the daatur- 
circles according to their J*/A* into classes with a class 
length of 10, The result is presented in Table II* 

Table II 

J'/A* Number of dastur-circlea 


0 - 

10 

1 

10 - 

20 

1 

20 - 

30 

8 

30 - 

AO 

6 

AO » 

50 

6 

50 - 

60 

3 

60 «■ 

70 

A 

70 - 

80 

1 

80 - 

90 

2 

90 - 

100 

4 

100 - 

110 

5 

110 - 

120 

A 

120 - 

130 

1 
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If mode is any index of the incidence* then it 
would seem that the revenue burden mainly ranged between 20 
and 50, since the three classes have the highest number of 
dasttav circles (20 in all out of 46)* Taking the mean between 
the extremes of the three classes* one gets 35* 

Arranging J*/C similarly (Table III) we get the 

following! 


Table III 


J'/C number of dastur- clrcles 


0 * 10 8 

10-20 11 
20 - 30 17 

30 - 40 4 

40 - 50 4 

50 - 60 1 

60 - 70 0 

70 - 80 1 


The class with the highest number of circles is 
20 - 30 (with 17 out of 46 dastur- clrcles), followed by class 
10 - 20 (11 dastur- clrcles)« Since J*/C represents the floor 


for revenue incidence* one should infer that the average 
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revenue-incidence was not likely to be lower than 30 dams per 
bfgha-1 Ilahl . This gives support t© the figure of 35 dame 
for the actual average Incidence of gross land-revenue collec¬ 
tion per blgha of assessed land* deduced from fable IX* 

If we take the figures for J* and A* for all those 
circles where J*/ A * Is below the J*/A* for Agra* 1 the J* 

comes to 35*80 dams per blgha t a figure that further streng¬ 
thens our estimate of 35 deans/blgha for the average Incidence 
of estimated gross collection In the U*P* region c.1595* 

It needs emphasis* however* that the above esti¬ 
mate Is that of average revenue burden and does not exclude 
the possibility that it could have varied substantially in 
Individual localities within U*P* We have seen that the 
dastur- clrcle of Agra had a higher revenue incidence (of 
around 50 darns/blgha) . while there are four dastur -olrcles 
with J*/A* lower than 25 dams/blgha * However, since A # is 
not likely to have covered the entire cropped area in many 
localities* it is improbable that the actual incidence in any 
of the dastur- clroles exceeded its J'/A* • J'/C, as we have 
suggested must generally give us the floor for the actual 
revenue incidence. 

1* Only circles where <? V /A' is of this magnitude should be 
taken for the reason (discussed) earlier in this chapter* 
that wherever J*/A f la higher than that for Agra* A* cannot 
be taken to represent the total gross cultivated area* 
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II 

Having presented the data of the incidence of the 
land-revenue upon assessed land, xm may now go on to estimate 
the incidence of land-revenue on the hasis of the final daatur- 
rates that are so elaborately set out in the Ain . 

Since the dasturs represented different rates for 
different crops, they cannot be converted into an average 
rate per Mgha of cultivation without some system of weighting. 
Since we do not know how much area was under which crop in 
1595, we can only draw upon information derived from modem 
statistics • Although crop distribution must have altered 
considerably in the intervening period, the use of modern 
information for the purpose of giving weights to the dasturs 
of individual crops might not lead to a result very different 
from what wo would have got had we possessed the necessary 
information directly for 1595* This assumption is further 
strengthened by the evidence for the Aligarh District. We 
have statistics for crop-distribution for two years, namely 
1872-73 and 1909-10, 1 The cropping pattern in 1872-3, when 
the impact of the railways was still only partly felt Is 
naturally different c from that of 1909-10, Even so, if 


1. Smith’s Final Settlement Heport, pp.44-5j Nevill, Vol. VI, 
App. VI, 
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apply to the dasturs the two different eyeterns of weighting 
based on crop^diatribution in 1872-73 and in 1909-10, the 
result is little affected. Weight based on 1872-73 gives 
us 50.69 dama i that on 1909-10 gives 49*73 dams . 


assigning 

Using modem crop-area statistics for/weights g 
ts offer in Table IV the estimated average dastur per bigha 
of cultivation (RR) for certain dastur circles, together with 
J # , A*, J*/A* and J*/C for the same circles* The weights 
have been assigned on the basis of crop-statistics given for 
each tahsil in Wevill* s U.P. District Gazetteers , for the 
first decade of this century. The crops whose dasturs have 
been used to calculate the average weighted rates nowhere 
occupied less than 80$ of the sown area according to NeviH*s 
statistical tables* 


Table IV 


Daa tur- circle 


Delhi(East of 
Jamuna) 
Meerut 
Bar an 
Kol 
Agra 
Deoband 
Awadh 
Bahraich 
Ghaadpur 
Unam (Unao) 


(dams ) 


2,39,54,811 

2,60,40,839 

1,55,87,726 

2,59,61,501 

10,76,60,225 

0,71,74,382 

4,27,86,378 

2,96,10,143 

1,96,33,359 

2,46,89,865 


A* 

(Bf gha-i 


) 


5,98,973 

11,96,158 

5,92,411 

6,73,556 

21,25,267 

20,34,333 

20,40,478 

11,60,319 

2,13,114 

5,41,901 


J»/A* 


39.99 

20.14 

26.31 

38.54 

50.66 

42.85 

20.97 

25.52 

92.13 

45.56 




J«/A* as 

j*/c 

R R 

% of R R 

23.93 

59.08 

67.69 

19.87 

44.40 

45.36 

17.97 

51.50 

51.09 

32.13 

49.70 

77.55 

49.79 

52.00 

97.42 

39.10 

53.26 

83.26 

16.97 

45.10 

46.49 

11.34 

43.20 

59.07 

28.05 

55.00 


28*46 

47.60 

95.71 
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Multiplying the average dastur- rate (RR) toy gross 
cultivated area (A ? ), worked out from the arazi figures, w© 
get the dastur wbaaed total assessed revenue, which, if the 
daa&MPft were faithfully enforced, the peasants must have paid 
to satisfy the land-revenue demand . As against this, J*/A* 
should represent the actual estimated groso revenue realization . 
A comparison of RR and J f /A* should therefore show us of the 
gap that might have existed between the land-revenue claimed 
and actually obtained from the peasant* 

In all the dastur- clrcles that are covered in the 
table above, J/A is invariably lower than RR except for* Ghazi- 
purj and in Ohazipur A* happens to be only a fraction of gross- 
cultivation awi so the exception it offers is of no importance. 
In two out of tho ten dastur- circles^he revenue-incidence is 
even less than half of the daatur- tacidence and in most of 
others the difference between the two is substantial. Only 
in the dastur -clrcle of Agra, does the difference amount to so 
little as 2.58^. Otherwise J*/A* as a per joentage of RR ranges 
from 45,36 to 97,42. Nowhere is RR less than 40 dama/bighe . 

The average J*/A* in all the ten dastur- clrcles 
barring Ghazipur comes to 34*98 daas/bigha - a figure that 
once again reinforces our estimate of 35 darns per btgha for 
average revenue-incidence. The average dastur- rate for these 



circles Is 49# 19 darns/blgha * This average has been calculated 
by multiplying A* by RR for each daatur- circle and than dividing 
the A*xRR by A* $ it is therefore not a simple but a 
weighted average. We may then consider 50 dams per bigha to 
be a fair approximation to the average dastur- rate for the 
entire plains region of Uttar Pradesh* 

If we are right in holding that the average dastur- 
rato v/as about 50 daras/bikha . in U*P*, while, as we have 
suggested earlier, the incidence of gross collection was, on 
the average, about 35 dams , it follows that her© the actual 
revenue incidence was only 70$ of the incidence implied by the 
daatur- rates. 

One should remember that we have calculated J* by 
increasing the .lama" (naqdi), so as to accommodate other claims 
on land-revenue, such as those of the zemindars , local officials 
and headmen and the cost of collection* It is, therefore, all 
the more striking that the gulf between the land-revenue 
claimed (RR) and actual revenue realization (J* /A *) should be 
so large in U*P* i*hich comprised two entire subas (Awadh and 
Allahabad) and large portions of the subas of Agra and Delhi* 

We may now try to see whether this was the situation in other 
regions as well. 
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III 

Turning to Haryana and the Punjab, we can follow 
the same assumptions about the ratio between .1ama c and gross 
realization and between arazi and gross-collection as we have 
done for U.P. I have, accordingly scaled up the .laroaf by 4]$ 
to obtain gross land-revenue collection (J*) and the arazi 
figures have been converted into those of gross-cultivation 
(A*), by reducing first by 1C$ to allow for uncultivable waste 
amd further by the percentage of cultivable waste to total 
cultivable area at the beginning of the present century, to 
allow for cultivable waste. 

To calculate the average dastur- rates (RR), 
weights have been assigned on the basis of early 19th century 
crop area statistics, given tehsil-wise in the Pandab District 
Gazetteers . 1 tfle tehails being grouped to correspond as nearly 
as possible with dastur- clrcles« 

It seems that the dastur- circlea situated in this 
region can be grouped into four distinct blocks, on the basis 
of contiguity and statistical similarities. 


P^^ri^sSSSSE. Lahore. 1913. Parte B of 
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The South Haryana block displays features similar to 
those of the U.P. dastur- clrcles. Though the J*/A f here varies 
from 15.00 to 77.66, the averagB for the block comes to 23.23 
dana/blKha . One new feature is that unlike the dastHr- clrcles 
in U.P., the average dastur- rata in the South Haryana block is 
below 40 dams/blgha . Moreover in Jhajhar and Sirsa, the dastur- 
rate is almost equal to or even slightly lower than J*A*« But 
the average J’/A* for the whole block is less than two-thirds 
of the average R.R. i # e. the difference between the revenue- 
claimed and gross-collection is a little larger than in U.P* 

In the Delhl-Sirhlnd block we come across a totally 
different picture. Here though the RK is never leas than 40 
dams/blkha * the J*/A* in 3 out of 4 dastur- circle is substan¬ 
tially higher than RR. Since A* is about 3/4ths of the gross 
cultivation, c.1910-11, the high value of J*/A' cannot be 
attributed to incomplete measurement. In two cases even the 
J'/C, which sets the lower limit of land-revenue incidence, 
is higher than RR. For the entire block J*/A* is 9% in excess 
of the average RR and J*/C ia 93.09% of RR, a situation totally 
different from U.P, where oven J’/A*, the maximun limit was 
only 70% of the average dastur- rate (RR). This difference in 
pattern is wen Illustrated by the. figures for the portion of 
the dastur- circle of Delhi lying on either side of the river 
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Yamuna* The revenue Incidence on the eastern (U.P«) aide 
works out at 2/3rds of the daatur- rate* But In the western 
(Haryana) portion, the actual revenue incidence(J '/A*) is 59# 
higher than the average dast\ir~ rate i here even J*/C Is 22& 
above RR. This Is chiefly because J*/A* In the western portion 
la nearly 17 <Tj of the J*/A* in the eastern portion of the 
dastur -circle • 

The Lahore-Jalandhar block similarly gives a high 
revenue-incidence while tho average daatur- rato is of the same 
magnitude as in U.P. Here, barring Haibatpur, J*/A* for all 
the circles is higher than RR, and the average J 9 /C is almost 
equal to the average daatur- rate. 

It is thus evident tint from Delhi north-westwards to 
beyond Lahore, tho incidence of land-revenue collection was 
higher than in U*P* Rot only is J f /A* higher here than in U#P*, 
but even J*/C is appreciably higher than the J 1 /C in dastUr- 
circlea within U.P, In the two blocks (Delhi-Sirhind and Lahore- 
Jalandhar) realization seems, indeed, tq£xceed the revenue- 
claimed under the dasturs . 

An interesting feature - possibly of some significance - 
is that the daatur- circles where J*/A* is the highest are ranged 
along the route from Delhi to Lahore* 
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In the daatur- circles of Hazara and Rohtaa , measure¬ 
ment was probably Incomplete, because while J*/A* is as high 
as 129*77 dama/bigha . A* amounts to only 14$ of the gross 
cultivation In 1910-11 and of the map-area* Little 
definite can be said about these two daatur- circles * 


IV 


As seen in Chapter II another region for which J*/A* 
and J*/C can be computed Is Gujarat. For this province no 
dasturs vjore formulated, and so one cannot compare Its J*/A* 
with HR. But one can still compare J*/A* in Gujarat with 
J’/A* in two regions already covered* 

We may argue that for determining J* or gross land- 
revenue collection for Gujarat the .1ama‘ needs to be raised by 
a higher percentage, than we have allowed in U.P,, Haryana 
and the Panjab* Here the zamindara * share was 25# of the 
revenue of his zamindari territory, and not 10#, But as noted 
already, the zamindari areas only formed a part of the whole} 
and the relative size of the area under the aamindari and the 
raiyatX zones is not known* X have therefore allowed 10# of 
gross collection as the zamindars * average share here as well* 
Since there are no daatur- circles, I have taken the Barkers as 
units and to work out gross cultivation or A*, I have followed 
the sane assumption as for U.P*, Haryana and the Panjab# 
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We con see from Table VI that J*/A* in Gujarat ranged 
from 14*96 (Godhara) to 82*88 (Baroda) dams per bigha t the 
J*/A* for all the aarkars is 46,51 dams/bigha . This shows an 
incidence which is much in excess of our average for the U.P., 
but still keeps largely within Abul Fazl’s limit of 40 dams 
per biaha or rather 44,4 dams, if we add the zemindars * share 
of 1/I0th, 

The higher incidence is perhaps partly to be explained 
by the fact that prices in Gujarat were higher than inland, 
though how much higher, life cannot say, Gujarat was a large 
importer of food-stuffs 1 and as such the food prices ought to 
have been higher in Gujarat than in the inland regions. 

Another factor for high revenue incidence could have 
been the superior cropping pattern, especially manifested in 
large cultivation of cotton, 2 a crop for which daatura . in the 
zabti provinces 25 to 40% higher than for wheats In Baroda the 
incidence seems extraordinarily high, even allowing for a 
different price-level. Here even J*/C, which represents the 


1, Gujarat is said to have imported wheat and other food- 
grains from Malwa and Ajmer, and rice from the south 
( Ain . I. p,485). See also Irfan Habib, Agrarian System , 
Pp7r3-4), 

2, See Salbancke's account relating to 1609 in Purchas , III, 
p«82, and Felsaert, p,9, for cotton cultivation in Gujarat, 



floor, is 73*17 dans per blgha . Thie may possibly be attributed 
to the great fertility of the tract enabling a large area to be 
under high-grade crops* Furthermore, the region is distinguished 
for Its cotton production* In 1933-39* cotton in Baroda covered 
42*7*$ of the entire sown areaj in Ahmadabad district, in the 
same year, it covered only 23*32$ of gross cultivation* 1 On 
the other hand, in both these districts a much higher propor¬ 
tion of land was under cotton than was under this crop anywhere 
in U*P. 


The statistics of land-r ©venue-realization thus 
offer on interesting geographical pattern* In one large block 
comprising U*P, and parts of Haryana the realization seems to 
fall much short of standard demand, for the average revenue 
incidence J f /A* is only slightly more&ian 2/3rd of the average 
daatur- rate (RR), Xryfchese regions the average revenue-incidence 
is also far lower than the floor-limit of 40 or 44.4 dams/blgha 
set by Abiil Fazl* 

In other parts of Haryana and eastern and central 
Pan Jab, however, the realization slightly exceeds the standard 
demand, and the Incidence of gross-realization (J 4 /A'> is about 
51$ higher than in U.P* It may be noted that while demand as 


1* Agricultural Statistics. Voi* 2, 1938-9. 
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represented by the average daatur- rate RR does not fluctuate 
violently from area to area, the incidences of gross-collection 
(J*/A*) generally shows great variations, culminating in the 
great difference between U.P. andthe Panjab-Haryana region. 

In Gujarat the revenue per cultivated bicha was subs* 
tantially higher (by 40$) than in U.P* but lower (by 8$) than 
the Pan jab. Since Gujarat was a province for which dastura 
were not set* we cannot naturally say how far the actual realiza¬ 
tion approximated to standard demand. 

To what factors one can ascribe the lower revenue 
incidence in U,P*? The gross collection here sometimes even 
fell to less than half of the claimed land-revenue. Meerut, 
for example, lias J*/A* * 20,14 and J*/C * 19*671 and must, then, 
infer that the actual incidence of revenue in that circle was 
about 20 dams/blkha . The average daatur- rata (RR for the circle 
was 44*40 dams/big ha i,e. the gross-collection was only 45$ of 
the demand. We come across similar figures in Bar an, Awadh 
and Bahralch, besides other circles* 

It would seem either that in these areas, there were 
some losses from revenue that we have not taken into account 
or that our assumption about the proportion of uncultivated 
land included in the arazL tends towards underestimation. 
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As far as the latter possibility is concerned, we 
have a suggestion from Desai that araai was not gross cultivated 
area, but arable land, sane of which was cultivated only 
"occasionally", 1 This thesis of ’shifting cultivation* at 
first sight appears quite attractive, but on detailed scrutiny 
encounters some insurmountable obstacles. 

For one thing, plotted on the map the dastur- clrcles 
with low J*/A» are so interspersed with circles of high revenue 
incidence that one would be forced to believe that the pheno¬ 
menon of ’shifting cultivation* was confined to acme scattered 
non-contlguous pockets, not geographically distinct in any 
sense from tracts around them. Some of these pockets were 
situated in the Doab region, such as Meerut and Baran. These 
two circles adjoined Thana Farida, with J’/A’ » 47, Delhi 
J’/A * 39,99, and Sardhana, J’/A’ *51, Similarly the region 
around Awadh, with J’/A’ « 21 had much higher J’/A*, Moreover, 
according to Desai the "selection of land for cultivation" 
which was possible due to the low intensity of cultivation was 
responsible for higher yields In the South Haryana block. 


1, Ashok V, Desai, ’Population and Standard of Living in 
Akbar’s Time - A Second Look*, IESHR . Vol* XVn No,1, 
January - March, 1978, pp.74 & 76, 

2, Ib&cl•, p,76. 
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A* amounts to about half of the map-area and our estimate of 
the gross cultivation in 1595 (A*) come to ar.ound 5% of what 
it was c.1910. In this block, however, J’/A* is much less 
than the average J*/A* for U*P. (23*23 dams/blcha )* Thus 
while South Haryana seems a most fit case for the existence of 
•shifting cultivation* the yields to Judge from the dastur- rates 
were lower than in U.P, Apart from the low dastur for indivi¬ 
dual crops (Chapter IV) the average weighted dastUr- rate (RE) 
here is only 36*45 dams /bjgha . i*e. considerably lower than 
the average dastur- rate for U.P* 

The low revenue-incidence in U.P* cannot, therefore, 
be explained by assuming a very high component of fallows or 
abandoned lands in the arazi- * 

We are now left with the possibility that the loss 
of revenue in U.P, was more than what we have allowed for* We 
feel pretty certain about the allowances sanctioned for the 
local village officials ( muoaddam , chfaudhrl , qftaunm and 
patwari ) , since these are specified in the Ain . The evidence 
about the amount allowed for the cost of collection though late 
is sufficiently circumstantial to invite trust* No direct 
information about the proportion of the zemindars • share is, 
however, forthcoming, from the A ? ln or any other source belonging 
to the 16th or even the early 17th century* But one way of 



checking the different magnitudes of the zemindars * share of 
revenue consists in making estimates of the zanlndars * expen« 
dlture toy the help of Ain 1 s information about their retainers* 
The method used for attempting these estimates is explained 
in Chapter VII, 

The table below gives the zemindars * expenditure (ZE) 
J*/A* and J*/C for some dastur- clrcleo and sorter a in U.P. 

Table VII 


Daatur-circle/aarkar 

ZE as 

J»/A* 

J*/C 

Dastur-circl© 

Dooband 

of J 

4.92 

42,85 

39.10 

* 9 

Lakhnaur 

62,29 

16.52 

7.42 

Dastur-circle Delhi 

(East of Januna) 

3.80 

39.99 

23.93 

• * 

Meerut 

48.69 

20.14 

19.87 

Dastur-circl© 

Awadh 

14.99 

40.24 

16.97 

• i 

Khairabad 

7,32 

39.01 

62.46 

Sarkar Kol 


22 

40.24 

41,21 

«• Kanauj 


23 

39.01 

27.33 

», Kalpl 


10 

69.33 

21.92 

Bastur-clrcle 

Agra 

16.53 

50.66 

49.79 
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The general correlation between the high expenditure 
of zamindar a as $ of .lama' and low incidence of gross-collection 
is noteworthy. We are accordingly led to the inference that it 
was not really the actual amount of land-revenue extracted from 
the peasant which was low In U.P., but that the Mughal adminis¬ 
tration was often conceding an exceptionally largo share to 
zamindara or local potentates in many localities. 

This unevenness of the zantindars * share was hot 
confined to the inland provinces# In stfba Gujarat again we 
find an obvious inverse relation between the zamindars * expen¬ 
diture and incidence of gross-revenue collection - 


Sarkar 

ZE as SS 

of J 

J*/A* 

J*/C 

Godhra 

44 

14,96 

5.55 

Baroda 

4 

82,88 

73.17 


Our figure (35 damsTblgha ) for incidence of gross- 
collection in U,p, may therefore be an underestimate only 
because we have assumed the zamindara * share at a uniform 1096 
of revenue. If we roughly take the zemindars * share to average 
somewhere between 15 and 20 per cent of gross land-revenue, the 
incidence of gross-collection for U,P, would rise to between 
38 and 42 dams per bjgha . This estimate too is rather arbi¬ 
trary but it does not aeem far wrong, keeping in view the fact 
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that there la a cluster of twelve dastgr-clrcles with revenue 
rate varying between 30 and 30 dams per blgfaa of cultivation, 
(see Table XI)* 

Incidentally, it is of some interest that the inci¬ 
dence of revenue in the more distant provinces was not neces¬ 
sarily lower than in the central provinces* We have already 
seen that it was quite high in Gujarat* But eastward too, as 
we pass from suba Allahabad into suba Bihar, we can discover 
no immediate fall in revenue realisation per bigiia . 

Following the methods of estimation adopted by us 
we find that J*/A* in the measured mahals of sarkar Bihar 
amounted to 142*46 dams and J*/C/|X*49* Since A* amounted to 
only 17*9755 of gross cultivation of 1899-1900, measurement in 
these mahals was obviously very incomplete* But the floor for 
revenue incidence set by J*/C must still receive consideration* 
One may compare it with J*/C of the two easternmostlocalitiee 
of sftba Allahabad, viz*, 28*05 of dastur- circle Ghazipur and 
23*47 of dastu r-circle Banaras* The J*/C for sarkar Bihar 


falls quite conveniently within this range* 



For the other parts of the Mughal Empire it does 
not seem possible to determine the revenue-incidence per unit 
of area of cultivated land on the seme lines as ve have done 
for U*P,, the Panjab, and Gujarat, In the remaining subas 
either the measurement v/as not undertaken by Akbar’s adminis¬ 
tration (as in Bengal, Berar, Khandesh and parts of Ajmer, Malwa 
and Bihar, etc.) so that no arazl figures are available} or the 
measurement liras so incomplete that the arazl figures cannot be 
used upon for farming any estimate of the gross cropped-area 
(such is the case for large parts of subas of Kalwa, Bihar and 
Ajmer), These areas (except for portions of tlalwa and Ajmer) 
were not under the zabt system of assessmentj thus the dastur- 
rates fir the various crops too were not formulated for them. 

In the absence of the arazl- statlstlcs the map-area 
offers us the only means of studying comparative revenue-inci¬ 
dence in these regions, I have computed the jama' Incidence 
per blgha of map-area 1 (J/M) for all the aarkars (see Map), The 
suba figures are set out in the table below, 

1, The map-area is based on Irfan Habib's, Atlas of the Mughal 
Empire (in press) and the .lama 6 , figures are as calculated by 
me after collating the MSS ana verifying the totals of nar- 
ganas , They do not necessarily conform to sarkai/suba 
totals given by Abift Fazl himself. 
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Table VIII 


Suba 

JM 

Bengal 

2,69 

Orissa 

7.84 

Bihar 

4.34 

Allahabad 

5.76 

Avjadh 

7.14 

Agra 

3.56 

Malwa 

1.96 

Berar 


Gujarat 

7.91 

A$ner 

2.24 

Delhi 

8.43 

Lahore 

9.76 

Multan 

2,23 

Thatta 

2.24 

Kashmir 

5.19 

Kabul 

2.01 

Khandesh 

24.13 


As might be expected, the ratio 
map-area varies from province to province. 


of the .lamaf to 
The range of 



variations is quite wide* from 24*13 (Khandesh) to 1*69 (rialwa)• 
Clearly the primary factor to consider* in explaining the varia¬ 
tions* is the varying extent of gross-cultivation in relation 
to the map-area. In regions where the cultivated area consti¬ 
tuted a larger portion of the nap-area we should expect the 
JM to have been high? and, conversely, in sparsely cultivated 
regions the J/H should have been low. When we compare the J/M 
of certain subaa with the ratios of gross-cultivation to the 
Map Area in modern territories roughly corresponding to them, 
the correlation between the two turns out to be striking. This 
can be seen from the following table, where the area of Gross- 
cultivation is taken from the Agricultural Statistics for the 
year 1897-98* 

(A) Subas where both J/Ei and modern C#C fit are high* 

J/M ( dams/blgha ) GC as ft of M 


Khandesh 

24.1 

60,2 

Gujarat 

7.9 

56.7 

Berar 

12.2 

58.6 

Agra 

11.1 { 

\ 

1 

Allahabad 

5.0 1 

► 61.3 

j 

Awadh 

7.1 j 

F 

* 

Delhi 

Lahore 

8.4 ) 
9*6 j 

i 

i 54.3 

i 
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(B) Subaa where both Jfil and Modern GC/H are low* 



J7M (dams/Bisha) 

GC as # 

Ajmer 

2.2 

24.6 

Thatta 

2.4 

36.4 

Multan 

2.2 

19.9 

Malwa 

1.9 

33.9 


We thus find that the incidence of ,1ama c is low 
where the gross-cropped area forms a proportion of the map- 
area lower than 40>S; in such cases J/M never exceeds 2,4. 

Where GC exceeds 50 Tj of the map-area, JM does not fall below 
5.8* AH this suggests that in these regions, the extent of 
cultivation was the major factor in determining the variations 
in the incidence of .lama" per unit of map*area. 

But in some other subaa . positive correlation with 
GC/M is not obtained. For example, while GC forms 6T,'-> of the 
map-area of Bengal and 68.4^ of Bihar, the J/M of the two subaa 
is respectively 2.69 and 2,34 only. Here some other factors 
would seem to be at work. The most obvious is the price-level* 
Abtil Fazl tells us quite expressly that Bengal was marked by a 
constant prevalence of low prices ( arzanl ). The low J/M in 
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Bengal end probably Bihar could»the refore ,be beet ascribed to 
the lower price-levels prevailing in the eastern regions. It 
Is noteworthy that the .lama- incidence was below 5 dans in 14 
out of a total of 19 Barkers in Bengali while In the sarkara 
around Hugli River (namely, Lakhnauti, Barbakabad, Tanda, 

Sharifabad and Sulaiaanabad) it exceeded 5 dams . Cne may 
explain tails, again, by suggesting that a slightly higher price- 
level prevailed in this commercially-oriented region (see Hap). 
We have already d seen that the high revenue-incidence in 
Gujarat is probably to be ascribed partly at least to its high 
prices, in turn caused by its great commercial orientation and 
urbanization. 

High ’leakages* from gross realization too could 
furnish another reason for the low J/H in certain areas. In 
such cases, high gross-realization might yet be accompanied by 
low net revenue-realization. The .lama* 1 might have been low, if 
the subordinate claims on the agrarian surplus, notably the 
share of the zamlndars . was large- We have already noted in 
Section IV that there was an inverse relationship between the 
.lama- incidence and the share of the zamlndaTs in several areas. 
The low J ft\ for Bihar could again partly be attributed to the 
fact that here the administration had to concede a larger share 
to the local potentates ( zamlndars * expenditure (ZE)«22$S of the 
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.lama 1 ). 1 An analysis of the 

figures at 

the sarkar-level makes 

this even more obvious* 




JA* 

ZE as # of J 

Bihar (unmeasured) 

0.75 

32 

Champaran 

1*50 

67 

Tirhut 

2.80 

45 

Bihar (measured) 

13.29 

3 

Hajipur 

10.33 

4 


In the cose of certain other regions we could say 
with some degree of confidence that the J/tl was in many cases 
low simply because administrative control was lax, and the 
.1ama < more or less represented tribute, and was not fixed 
according to the actualities of revenue-realisation. If the 
■lanaf ia stated in round figures, one could fairly presume that 
it was not based on actual assessment. In sarkar Garh of the 
atiba of Malwa the .lama' for all the parganas is in round numbers, 
while the J/t4 amounts to a trifling 0,16 dams per bigha . The 
low JAl here is obviously due to lack of administrative control, 
accentuating the already low ratio of gross-cultivation to the 
map-area owing to the presence of the Great Central Indian 
Forests, 


1, See Chapter VI, 
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However* we come across an interesting situation in 
auba Berar. Here the ,1ama c is stated all through in round 
figures but the JM is comparatively high# viz,# 12.16 dans * 

Out of a total 13 sarkars . JM either exceeds, or is around 
10 dams. In 7 sarkars . This is partly explained by a fairly 
high ratio of Gross cultivation to map-area# to Judge from 
modern figures* But in the sarkars of Khar la and Naroala where 
Abul Fazl mentions strong Gond zamind^s, 1 the JM falls to 
2*2 and 2*6 respectivelys Here, apart from the hilly terrain 
of these sarkars * the zemindars * larger share in the surplus 
must also be held responsible for the fall in JAU 

It appears# then, that the incidence of .lama' not 

only varied according to the extent of cultivation# but there 

were other contributory factors that affected it, the price- 

level, the share of the gamindars in the gross revenue-realiza- 

3 

tion, and, finally, the degree of administrative control* 

In all this we are assuming that the magnitude of 
land-revenue demand in relation to produce was uniform in all 

1* Ain, I, p.477. 

2* A possible factor we have ignored in this discussion is the 
pattern of croppings an area growing higher-priced market 
crops might have a larger .lama'* At a regional level, such a 
pattern would have made for a higher price-level; and thus 
the price-factor should probably cover its influence* 

3. Cf. Irfan Habib, Agrarian System * pp*193-194, 



regions. It too varied* in coastal Gujarat* for example, it 
seems to have represented a higher share of the produce than 
in other parts of the Empire, while in parts of Rajasthan 
lower proportions prevailed. We must remember all the time 
that in lama* we simply do not have the total of a uniform share 
of the surplus, but that absolute portion while the Mughal 
ruling class was able to appropriate for its own use and con¬ 
sumption out of the total agricultural (and nor>-agricultural) 
product of the country. If the share in it of the net land- 
revenue collected was high, the .land in so far it could repre¬ 
sent physical quantities of the produce would be high; but, 
in money terms, this would be moderated by the varying local 
price-levels. In other words, the unknown complexities in a 
general discussion of the hind are very many; but we have, 
more or less, to live with such difficulties in an analysis 
seeking to cover the whole of the Mughal Empire. 



LOCAL CLAIMS TO 

AGRARIAN SURPLUS 
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Chapter VI 


REVENUE GRANTS 


In addition to the figures of the measured area 
( arazl) and the revenue ( .laroaVnaodi ), In his statistical 
tables of the “Twelve gubas" Abiil Fazl also furnishes us 
with another set of figures Given in dams, in a column 
carrying the heading suvur/gial . 1 For the exact nature of 
auvur^hdl . vtg can turn to another chapter in the Aln-1 
Akbarl. entitled ”Aln-l Suvur/diai ff . g Here Abtfl Fazl tells 
us that the grants that the Emperor mad© in cash were known 
as wazifa. while those given in land were designated milk or 
madad-1 ma*hsh . It may be inferred from this that the land 
and cash grants taken together were comprehended under the 

terra suyurnh al.^ But Abul Fazl himself has used the word 

* * 

suyurghal quite loosely, making it at times a synonym of 
madad-i ma*ash, as when he says that "the suvur^hal of the 
Afghans and the Chaudhuris was converted into khftllsa 1 *; or 

1* /&n, II, 348-90. 

2* *Md .. pp*19B-9» 

3* Cf. V/.H. Moreland. Agrarian System of Moslem India . p.277| 
and Irfan Habib, Afcrarign'1!ys€ii . p.3l3» 



whan he speaks of the suvurghal land ( zamin-1 suvorghal)* 
Indeed, when used by writers other than Abtil Fazl, it almost 
always appears as a synonym of madad-l ma^aah . 1 In any case, 
the land grants must always have formed the bulk of the 
grants. 2 

It would scorn that Abul Fazl was not only using a 

term which was different from the common, or, even perhaps 

the technical one, but the unit too, in which he has stated 

it, was rather unusual. Ordinarily the grants were made in 

terms of area? and tho famSna or other deeds of grant almost 

invariably made provision for the specified area to be assigned 

out of land excluded from assessment ( kharl.Vl .lamaO s* However 

Abtil Fazl not only insists upon giving the amount of revenue 

alienated by the Emperor through grants, in terms of money 

( dams) , but also definitely states that these figures formed 

part of the jama/naadl figures* While recording the totals 

for the sUba, he records, first, the total .lama" of the suba 
/ 

and then "from out of it* ( az-an nil van) , the suvarshal of 
the auba. 


1 . 

2 * 


See, for example, Mazhaivi Shah.lahAhl . ed, Husamuddin 
Rashidi, Karachi l9o2, p*73* 


There is, to my knowledge, only one statistical statement, 
which brings out the relative significance of land grants 
and cash grants* The Miral 
total ,1ama c alienated 

a 00,000 dams , while 

s ( inam) in the gUba at Ss.40,000 per annum* Since 
as vent to the rupee, the cash grants amounted to only 
13.3^©f the estimated income tram the land grants* 



3* Irfan Habib, Agrarian System * p*303* 
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A simple check shows that his words are precisely 
supported by his figures* In no single pargana do the 
suTOrghal figures exceed the .lama 4 . The only exception is 
offered by the statistics for one naraana in suba Berarj but 
tliis is probably due to a clerical error * 1 Even more signi¬ 
ficant is another feature of the statistics. In the case of 
a number of Rgrganaa, wben we subtract the gffgrghja from 
the .lama, we get round figures, that is, rounded to thousands 
and, in many instances, to lakhs. By way of illustration, I 
offer the figures given against few parggnas picked at random! 


A 

Wazirpur 

Meerut 

Kherl 


B 

Sarkar & Suba 
Agra Agra 


C 

Maqdi ( JairaQ 
20,09,255 


Delhi Delhi 49,91,996 
Khairabed Awadh 32,50,522 


D 

Suvurnhal 

9,255 

3,41,096 

50,522 


C minus D 

20,00,000 

\ 

46,50,900 

i 

32,00,000 


1 , 


Blochraann’e edition enters the figure of 3,60,000 dams for 
pargana Jintur, sartor Pathri, while recording 12,00,000 
dams for suvurghai . But Br# Hus# Mas Add 6552 and Add 7652 
show no seen discrepancy in the case of this taahal * reading 


the respective figures as 16 , 00,000 and 4,00,000, These 
MSS, on the other hand, have four such cases of excess of 
suvorghal in the same sarkar # But three of these are ex¬ 
plained by the misplacing of the figures in the naqdl 
column owing to the omission of a oargana (Kosri, which is 
duly recorded in Blochraann) which should have been placed 
just after the eleventh entry. When the figures are adjus¬ 
ted accordingly, the excess disappears in three out of the 


dSSJS* uub jlu ao {uuunvAo w»v u*#,w.»;w ao ou 

error for 24,00,000 ( blat being often incorrectly written 
The stated total for the auvurghil of the aarkar 

his reading is assuned* 


be closer to the actual if t 


is assume 


(The stated total, 1,15,80,954 compares with 1,63*36.154 
if we read ablet , but with 1,23,36,154, if read blst ). 
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In Appendix I t I have set out aH esses of the above 
kind that I have been abUe to detect in the 3&a*a statistical 
tabletf, The total number of emfcriifeijf, where the net .iara& f (that 
Is, gross 4jsgnh w laaa aiwtfrghal ) far oaraanaa turma ourt to H» 

In round figures, Is Tl, out of TO entries under all the 
subas. elsoluding Kabul and Berar, 


Auomg esatct fliajutfes a rwuridthi to lakhs 

can, of eotiprads), happen accdlldbirftiaiiy only In one case out of 
100,000, Here, hioMowssf, the actual frequency of such roundings 
to lakhs Is nearly one out of ten. The cenctLu&ion Is, there¬ 
fore, Inescapnhllje that the afeMa* ^fii^urree **$as dtetteem^msd lim tfttao 
round first and iJiiaa the detailed snvurftft&t was added to it 
to give t he gross fern? ofct nacgdlfi ffiifguree tfour e&aflii mynanm .* 


It Is Interesting to note that the reverse Instances, 
that Is, of rounding resulting from the addition of feevwrjfofel 


td tt 


(* i 


figures, are no more than twofi and these are 


rounded to hundred onHy*, In other M6ndte% vitUlbe am accitfdinfchll 


rounding to hundreds Is pocsiitotle In one out of every hundred 
entries, here In TO entries we have only two cases of such 
rounding (Chandaus In Barker K©1, smha Agra, and jJals in 
Barker Hiamikpur, suba Allahabad) # Here, therefore, tine 
rounding Is purely accidental; 


Another feature that strikes one Is this*. Out of the 
TO entries In the column of siuMWfittiAll* , only two are rounded te 



thousands, and nine to hundreds, while all the remaining 770 
are exact* But out of the .lamaf figures for the corresponding 
narganas six are already round { and in seventy one cases 
detected by us, t lie re is concealed rounding, that is they were 
originally round and have become exact only due to the addition 
of suvurghal * This, therefore, suggests that the estimate of 
income from madad-i ma*ash lands was based on a more detailed 
assessment than was the estimate of realization from the 
general revenue-paying lands# It is indeed possible that 
since the latter category had to be assigned in lieu of 
salaries of mansabdarg * the net .lama* figures were rounded off 
simply for convenience of assigning the lands against salary- 
claims which were normally stated in round figures* 

The question naturally arises as to how the Mughal 
administration obtained estimates for the revenue-paying 
capacity of suvur^iial lands, when it neither collected the 
land-revenue on those lands, nor needed the figures for 
formulating the .lama* o r estimated revenue-income for assigning 
■lagira . Since the suvurghal figures themselves are not given 
in a rounded form, we are led to suppose that they are not 
siraply rough estimates, but presumably built up of exact totals 

1* flee the pay-schedules in the Ain-i AKbari . I, pp* 180-6* 



from detailed figures# Even if we assume that these figures 
are really those of .1 ana c t being the estimate of revenue that 
the land paid when it ms originally granted, we are faced 
with the problem that originally the lands assigned in grants 
had to be at least half-waste, 1 while in fact, in most cases 
the land was wholly waste and had not been paying revenue 
( khar,1.1-1. dana) » g It is, therefore, unlikely that the amount 
stated under suyurnhal is the amount of roverruo alienated when 
the grant mo originally conferred# 


One possible explanation for the detailed figures 

in debs for suvurghal in the Ain nay, however, be hazarded# 

By a farmn issued in 1578, whose text has fortunately survived 

Akbar ordered the consolidation of the scattered holdings of 

the grants in a few select villages in each narnena .^ This 

was done ostensibly to protect the grantees fren oppression 

by the .lamircMrs and revenue collectors, but really, perhaps, 

to prevent fraud on the part of the grantees#** At any rate, it 
is said to have caused much distress to the grantees# ** 


1# Ain, I, p,199# 

2# Cf# Irfan Habib, Aftrarian System . p#303* 

3# Allahabad, 24# I have used a transcript of the document 
in the Department of History, A .full# 

4* A bill Fazl ( Akbamaraa , III, 240 1 Ain, I, 198) in fact says 
that dishonest grantees were holding lands at more than one 
place on the basis of the same deed of grant# 


5# See Badauni, Kuntakhabu-t Tawarikh . II, p#254# 


The process of concentrating all grant-lands in a 
few earmarked villages involved an exchange of existing grant 
lands with lands hitherto paying revenue* The exchange must 
have involved valuation of the lands on either side* If lands 
yi&ding a certain amount of revenue were being transferred to 
the grantees, it must have been important for the administra¬ 
tion to ensure that the grantees relinquished lends that could 
yield comparable revenue, that is, be capable of being assigned 
the some iamaf as was borne by the lands transferred in return* 
The very measure thus required the Mughal administration to 
estimate the revenue capacity of the lands already held in 
grants, and then to transfer lands, yielding identical .1ama c . 
into the hands of the grantees* Our suggestion then is that 
the auYurnhal statistics of the 7&n vere based on the figures 
of .iama c standing in the records against lands given over to the 
grantees in the course of implementing the fanaan of 1578* 1 

This is corroborated by the fact that suvurghal 
figures are not recorded in the Ain for regions such as 
Bengal, Kashmir, Sind, Qandahar and Khandesh, which were not 


1* A small point to consider is that in 1578 the more common 
unit of currency was tanka : so that the amounts estimated 
at that time required later to be converted into dams * 

Since two dams went to a tanka- this conversion should have 
made all the whole numbers even* But we find that a number 
of suvurg ha l figures are in odd numbers. Since tankas in 
the original estimates could have been carried to halves, 
the evidence cannot rule out our suggestion, though admit¬ 
tedly it does not also give it positive corroboration* 
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under Akbar’s effective control around 1578. There are only 
two exceptions, Kabul and Berar, 

Though Kabul was outside Akbar*e Empire in 1578, we 
have five entries for suyurgMI in its tables. Hone of these 
figures is round! nor do any round figures result if aurvurphal 
is subtracted from the . lama' . It is possible that some concen¬ 
tration of land-grants took place in Kabul subsequent to the 
annexation and that the suvthvfoga. figures are a result of that 
process. But there is no support for this inference from any 
document. 


Berar was also not subjugated until 1598. Blochmann* s 
figures for this aufaq are in many cases not supported by two 

i 

of the best surviving MSS of the Ain. 1 which themselves do not 
give identical readings. However, we can still attempt an 
analysis of the Berar statistics on the basis of a collation 
of figures given in Blochmann*s text with the two MSS. We 
find that for Berar, there are 46 suvurghal entries in all. 

Out of these, 33 are in round numbers and only 13 are exact. 

(In eleven cases out of the latter thirteen, the .1ama c becomes 
round if we subtract the suvurghal from it). It would thus 
seem that the suvurghal figures in Berar were rough estimates 


1. Br* Mus* Add 6552 and Add 7652. 
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ratter than the results of detailed assessment of aixvurghal 
land* They are* therefore* on a different plane altogether 
from the auyurehal statistics of other sUbaa . 

Indeed* Abul Fazl*s words preceding tte statistical 
tables of Berar indicate that a very summary procedure had 
been adopted in that suba. Tte revenue figures were taken 
from the records of the previous administration, being stated 
originally in Berari tankas . These ’. ore converted into dams , 
by multiplying tte original figures by 16. We might assume 
then that the suyteghal figures wore also similarly dealt with* 
Tailing tte round figures for auvur^tel . we find that out of 
tte 33 round figures, all except three, are divisible by 16 , 

But When wa take the exact figures, only one out of 13 is 
divisible by 16* It seems, then, that except for these few 
parganaa. in all other cases, Abul Fasti simply borrowed 
summary estimates for land-grants from the previous adminis¬ 
tration and transferred them to his statistics, doing no more 
than converting them into dams * 

On the whole, then, it looks as if we may accept the 
suvurghal f igures (except in tte atibaa of Kabul and Berar) to 

*• i t 

be those of 1578. Moreover, and this is much more important, 
we may use them with some confidence for estimating the amount 
of revenues alienated in the fora of grants* Before we do so, 
it is well to remember that these figures represent only the 
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grants made by the Emperor* the .laglrdars too made separate 
grants# The latter grants were however temporary# being only 
valid for the terms of the .laairdara * own assignments. The 
actually important kind of grantees was therefore that of the 
raakhadlm-l ‘uzzan . or Imperial grantees,^ 

This class# according to Abtil Fazl# was made up of 
four categories of persons, namely# seekers after true know¬ 
ledge; devout persons who had abandoned the world} destitutes 
not possessing the capacity of earning their livelihood} and 
persons of noble lineage who would not °out of ignorance” 
take to any employment, 2 It seems that the grants were largely 
meant only for tine people falling tinder any of these four 
categories# since Abul Pazl informs us in the same chapter 
that the suvurahfll lands of Chaudhurie (local hereditary 
officials) who obviously did not belong to any of these 

categories# were converted into Khallsa , Elsewhere# he adds 

« 

that the lands were liable to be confiscated if the grantees 
were found to be ”in service" ( naukar ) J* 

We may now pass on to estimate the proportion of the 
total revenue-income this class of grant-holders appropriated* 

1 * imimm * 

2, Ibid ,. I# 198. 

5, £bJ4., I# 197. 



This can be estimated broadly from the per-centage which the 

suvurghal bore to the gross .lama* recorded in the Alh . I shall 

take up the statistics of the four central subaa. that is Agra, 

Delhi, Awadh and Allahabad* Abdl Fazl gives his own totals 

for subas and sarkaTo . Since these do not often tally with 

the totals of his own parnana figures, I have calculated the 

aUba- level totals of suvurnhBl as well as . 1 ara c from the 

do tailed parnana figures of the ^ln « Using these figures, we 

find that the suyurrihal accounted for 455 of the total .lama/ in 

Agra 5 5*0455 in Delhi, 4,3155 in Aradhf and 5*0255 in Allahabad * 1 

These are not impressive proportions by any means* But at 

the lower territorial ( parnana Anahal ) levels, the per-cent age 

* 

varies a great deal* 

In the suba of Agra, in p arnana Santbavari of aarkar 
Tijara, as much as 65*7955 of the .lama* is accounted for the by 
suvurnhal . Eut this is an isolated Instance and among all the 
243 paraanas of the sUba . only in 7 does the share exceed 1054 
the , 1 ama‘ * In Delhi while the maximum attained is 36*8855 in 
pargana Shakarpur of sarkar Delhi, there are 20 paraanas out of 
213 where the suvurnhal exceeds 1055 of the .lama ** In Awadh and 
Allahabad, the maxima reached are not so high, being 23 * 31/5 


1* Cf* Irfan Habib, Agrarian System . pp.313-4. My figures are 
slightly different iron his figures since I have taken the 
pargana totals, while he has expressly based his caleula- 
tion on the stated sarkar totals* 
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( nargana Xbrahimabad, sarkar Awadh) and 21*30/3 ( pargana Hahoba, 
sarkar Kalln;3ar)j but there are a cossparative larger number of 
instances of appreciable alienation of the .1ama c in suvurghal . 
In Awadh, in 9 out of 120 nahals and In Allahabad in 13 out of 
120 aahala . the proportion of revenue claimed by the grantees 

i 

exceeds tOfi* 

Plotted on the ttap, the narrranao representing high 
and low ouvurnhal can bo represented in two ways* One is by 
plotting the absolute figures of suvurnhai for each i mvsana . 
This, however, Bay give a false inprosalon in respect of 
parganaa where the ouvurghal figure was high because the area 
of that pargana (and so its as wall) vas large* 2his for 
example, is the case with Dadmm, Bahraich and Halpi* flie 
other method would be to plot the per-cent age of suvurahal out 
of .lama 4 in each nornana * Here while we can have a better 
picture of the relative amount of suvur/dia l. there is still the 
danger of # misrepresentation of an op osite kind* A small 
pargana may contain a small amount of suvurghhl in absolute 
terms, and yet the suvurghal~,1aaa c ratio may be very high, Just 
because its .lama 4 is also low* On the other hand, large areas 
given in suvurgh&l in a large pargana may escape notice* In 
order to have a more reliable view of the distribution of 
auvurghal . it would be better to use both methods and then 
intercheek. I, therefore, present maps I & II, based on these 

























Map H 





two methods» 1 

A comparison of the two maps shows that there were 
certain regions of high concentration of suvurrhal . It is 
possible to identify them as followss 

Block A: The region from Sirhind extending towards the upper 
Doab# and including the cis-Januna region, northern Doab and 
the adjacent trans-Ganga tract, covering parts of the Rohtak, 
Gurgaon and Rewari districts in Haryana and the Saharanpur, 
Muzaffarnagar, Meerut, Bulandshahar# Bijnaur# r.oradabad and 
Badaun districts in U,P* 

Block Bi Agra# This region though small in size is quanti- 
tatively quite important* The districts involved are Agra and 
Mathura# The peculiarity is that except for a very high 
figure of auvur/rhal in the haveli (headquarters) nargana of 
Agra# the auvurghal is not impressive# and the suviirgh&l figure 
for the haveli-oargana amounts to 60#6l& of the auvurghal of 
the entire aarkar of Agra# 

Block Cs A region extending from around KanauJ to Faizabad 
towards the east and to Kara-Hanikpur in the south-east# This 


1# These maps draw for their boundaries and par/rana locations 
upon sheets kk f 6A and 8A of Irfan Habib, Atlas of tM 
Mughal Empire (in press)# 
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very large block covers the districts of Hardoi, Sltapur, 
Lucknow, Unnao, Faizabad, Rae-Barellly, Kanpur and Fatehpur# 

Block Di High auvur/rhal figures also appear in the region 
extending from Benaras (Varanasi) northwards up to river 
Ghaghra, covering Jaunpur, Aza^garh and Partapgarh districts 
and part of Faizabad district# 

It is interesting to examine why a distinct pattern 

like this should emerge* One possible hypothesis can be that 

the suyurghSl area was largo where urban population was more 

numerous* I have attempted a comparison with the urban 
_ . oer cent 

population as / of total population dlstrict-vdLse # based on 
the 1881 census! the urban population is taken to be the 
population of all towns with populations of 5,000 and above# 
The per-centage of urban population in each district has been 
worked out and plotted on the map# The districts have been 
divided into three classes (a) urban population less than 10%| 
(b) from 10 to 15?4 and (c) above 15^ (Map III)# But this 
representation suffers from a defect* The significance of 
percentage depends also on the size of a district# A small 
town, in a small district, may give a misleading high propor¬ 
tion for urban population in that district# Therefore, I have 
also given a map showing all towns with population 10,000 or 
above in 1881 (Hap IV)# 
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It appears from the comparison of the two maps (III 
and IV) that while our blocks A and B match fairly well with 
the areas of urban concentration (1881) ref elected by high 
per-centage of urban population or concentration of big towns* 
the guyurghal concentrations of the central-eastern blocks C 
and D are not reflected in corresponding urban concentration 
in the same districts in 1881* High auvurnhal figures on such 
isolated localities as Lucknow* Banaras and Allahabad* are 
however matched by high urban concentration in 1881* 

Since it is possible that shifts of urban population 
took place between the beginning of the sixteenth century and 
the closing years of the 19th century, I have tried yet anbther 
device to check the hypothetical linkage between high suvurnhal 
and urban concentrations* 

« 

The archaeological remains of Mughal times (16th and 
17th centuries) can be taken as evidence for sites and, with 
much reservation, for comparative sizes of towns* I have been 
able to use an unpublished map of 16th and 17th century monu¬ 
ments and archaeological remains in Uttar Pradesh, based 
entirely on Puhrer’s Monumental Antiquities 
Western Provinces (Allahabad, 1891) prepared by Irfan Habib* 

My map V is based on this larger map* 1 


1* Cf* also 2ahoor Ali Khan,*Medieval Archaeological Remains 
in Uttar Pradesh - A geographical Study! Read at IHC, 1975 
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The comparison of maps I - II and V shows that our 
Block A (excluding the areas outside U*P.) accords with a 
distinct region of high concentration of monuments in map V, 
Block B too matches well with the high density of monuments 
in this region* ^jwever, the area covered by block C in our 
maps I and II does not appear as a single region of concentra¬ 
tion! there are two distinct clusters lying within this ’ 
region* One comprises KanauJ and tho trans-Ganga tract from 
Shahjahanpur to Bilgram, and extending further eastwards from 
this line, The other cluster comprises the lower Doab with 
the adjoining trans-Ganga tract* In the remaining port of 
the region of large suvurghal grants, my map V shows normal 
spread with no distinguishable cluster. The high figures of 
auyorghal in Block C accord, broadly speaking, with the density 
of monuments in that area* 

In addition to this, there are some interesting 
instances of correlation* Tbe isolated pargana of Kalin Jar 
with high suyurghal , for example, corresponds with the large 
complex of monuments at Kalin Jar, 

On the other hand, the area with low suyurghal . 
figures in the Bohilkhand tract south-east of Bareilly and 
extending westward between Badaun and Sambhal up to Ganga, 
has very few monuments* Similarly, the entire region east of 
the Ghagra, comprising the districts of Lakhimpur, Bahraich, 



ARCHAEpLOGICAL REMAINS 
IN UTTAR PRADESH 
(16th & 17th century) 



Map V 
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Gonaa, Basti, Gorakhpur and Dear la, has very low suvurghal > 

It has also very few monuments* 

On the whole. It would seem that the pattern of 
suvurghai corresponds to a noticeable extent with the pattern 
of urban distribution indicated by archaeological renal ns of 

i i 

the 16th and 17th centuries* This, therefore, suggests that 
the hypothesis of the land grantees being largely a town-* 
based class is not completely untenable* 

The opposite possible view that the land-grantees 
wore essentially e rural clas can also be tested by a device 
entirely based on the Ain 1 s own evidence* If they were rural 
in character, it should reasonably follow that they should 
have been linked to the zanindar class* One can then legiti¬ 
mately argue that the grant-holders within a locality should 
have belonged to the same class or community as the zamlndarg * 
how since the grant-holders were overwhelmingly (if not 
entirely) Muslims, 1 this should mean that their suvurtthal 
should have been concentrated In parganas Which had Muslim 
zemindars . The Ain, as we have noticed (Chapter Ij see also 
Chapter VI), furnishes a detailed paraana- wise record of 
zamlndar castes} and we are thus enabled to see from its own 
tables whether the parganas with high per centage of auvurgtBl 


1* Irfan Habib, Agrarian System . p*310* 
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out of ,1arsa c are broadly those which have Muslim clans are 
recorded as zaralndars . This can be done by simply grouping 
all narganaa which have Muslims (exclusively or partially) as 
zaraindars . on one side, and the remainder, on the other, and, 
then, comparing the suvurghal-.iarna ‘‘ratio in the first category 
as a whole, with that in the second* 


The following is a comparative table, with the 
ratios worked out for the parganas in both categories at 
suba-level» 



Agra 

Delhi 

Awadh 

Allahabad 


Total suyurnhal 
as of total T 
,1nma 


3*995 

5.843 


4*309 

5.013 


Total suvurghal 
• of narganas 
where Muslins 
are.entered as 
zemindars as K 
b'x .1ama <- 

4*465 

9*181 

8.762 

5.335 


Suyurfthal of 
other earganas 
as oY Sc 

3.887 

5.105 

3.701 

4.953 


It is obvious from the above table that in all the 
four aubaa ti» proportion of daaa s alienated through grants is 
higher for the narganas which had Muslim zamlndars than for 
those which had no Muslim zemindars . 
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This tendency emerges also from the figures at 
sarkar level. In Appendix II, I have set out the figures 
for various Barkers . In the auba of Agra In seven Barkers 
out of nine having Muslim zamindars, the percentage of 
suyurghal out of. .lama' is higher for the oarganas with Muslim 
zanlndarg . in Delhi, again, the suyurghal * as per cent of 
.jama , is higher in parganaa with Muslim zamlndars in six out 
of seven sarkars . In Awadh only three out of five aarkars 
have Muslim zemindars recorded against their naraanas. In 
all the three sarkars the per-centage of suvur^hal out of .lama* 
is, again, higher in parganas with Muslim zarilndara than in 
others. The corresponding figures for the sarkars in suba 

t 

Allahabad are, however, only four out of seven* 

Another set of figures can be used to demonstrate 
the same tendency* We can set off the percentage of suvurrrhal 
in parganas with Muslim zamindars out of the total suvurghal 
of each suba. against the percentage of the .iama‘ of the same 

parganas out of the total .lama* of the suba * 

♦ 

as % of the total of total jama *of the 

suyurffial of the auba suba 

Agra 20*83 18*63 

Delhi 28*43 18.10 

Awadh 24.33 11.96 

Allahabad 17*50 16*65 
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Parganaa with Muslim zemindars thus consistently 
account for a larger proportion of the total ^iryirnghyT within 
each suba than of the .lamaf of the suba * In other words, 

* t 

Muslim zamindars appear to have attracted land-grantees to a 
recognisably greater degree than non-Muslim zanindafrs . The 
difference is, however, not by any means dramatically large* 

t 

From this one might deduce that the sites of the 
grants were affected by the composition of garaindars * But 
it may not necessarily moon much more than that the land- 
grantees being Muslims, sought grants in parganas with Muslim 
zemindars * It does not necessarily imply that the grantees 
were of the seme clans as Muslim zamindars * Indeed tbs fact 
remains that an overwhelmingly large proportion of auvurrJial . 
ranging from 71 *57$ in suba Delhi to 82*50% in suba Allahabad 
lay in parganas without any recorded Muslim zamindars * 

Furthermore, in certain sarkars a situation opposite 
to the general tendency is also discernible* In sarkar 
Sirhind, which has a high auvurgh&l relative to .lama 6 (8.34%), 
the per centage of suvurghal out of .lamrf in parganaa with 
Muslim zamindars is substantially lower (5*42%) than in 
parganaa without Muslim zaralndarg (see Appendix 111)* 1 


1* I have classified the Ranghar caste among non-Muslims, on 
the strength ofJalaluddln Thane sari’s statements in his 

sir?*? asg 

But present tradition (Cf* Ibbetson, Pan.lab Castes * Lahore, 
,916. p.159. 


*?' v ! 

Provinces & c ed,, J* Beams (London, 1869# I* P 
lares them to be Rajputs converted to Islam* I 


t would 


(eontd) 


*• *# 
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In a number of parganaa . in the suba of Allahabad 
Brahmans are entered as zamlndars (with no Muslim dan 
recorded along side them)* Yet the percentage of suvurghal 
out of the .lasra is usually liigher in those oaraanaa than in 
others* t’ithin sarkar Karra* for example* in oarganas with 
Brahman gamindara . the percentage of suvurrhal out of the 
,1ana £ ranges from 8*63 to 13*42, as against the general sarkar 
percentage of 6*50* 


Thus in spite of a correlation between higher 
suviirnhal and Muslim garalndars at pargana level* it is still 
not probable that the grantees wore of the same clans as the 
ganinddra . and, therefore* of rural origins* At best what 
can be said is that Muslin granteeo showed a marginal 
preference for localities having Muslin zemindars * Our main 
thesis that the grantees were largely of an urban origin* or 
at least lived in proximity to urban centres* would thus 
remain largely unaffected* 


(continued....) 

seem more reasonable to rely on contemporary authority 
than on later tradition* But if we suppose the Ranghars 
to have been Muslims the percentage of suvurghal out of 
in jsjwm with Muslim aSB^Sgjgg. in flggfe Slrhind 
would come to 3*51* Conversely* the percentage of 


gmrfiW in paasaag 
decline to 8*21*In 


teiine to 8 
not offer an exception to the general' 


with non-Muslim 
this case* then sar 



would 
’hind would 
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CONCEALED ROUNDING 


Sarkar Agra 

Ess m « a a 

Udai 

Bhosawar 

Uazirpur 

Sarkar Kalpi 

Rath 

Sarkar Konauj 

Patti Nakhat 
Chabroinau 

Sarkar Kol 

Atraull 

Tappal 

Sarkar Erach 
Khaksis 
Sarkar Alwar 
Baroda Fatah Khan 
Sarkar Sahar 

Bhadauli 

Nonera 


Appendix A 

OF NET JAMA FIGURES IN THE AIN-I AKHARI 

Suba Agra 

« 


Jama 

Suvurjcchal 

Jana less 

28,84,365 

53,05,460 

20,09,255 

78,165 

2,55,460 

9.255 

28,06,200 

52,50,000 

20,00,000 

92,70,894 

2,70,094 

90,00,000 

5,66,997 

15,22,128 

10,497 

22,128 

5,56,500 

15,00,000 

54,54,459 

18,02,571 

54,459 

2,571 

54,00,000 

18,00,000 

13,43,073 

7,673 

13,35,400 

2,01,059 

1,059 

2,00,000 

4,41,840 
6,18,115 

6,840 

17,515 

4,35.000 

6,00,600 



Suba Delhi 


Sarkar Delhi 


Jhln^hinah 

Jalalpur Sarot 

Meerut 

17,00,250 
10,01,875 
49,91,996 

1,00,250 

1,775 

3,41,096 

16,00,000 

10,00,100 

46,50,900 

Sarkar Sambhal 




lalampur Dargu 
Bachhraon 

Kundarltl 

Gunnaur 

4,29,375 

8,28,322 

6j74j936 

2,67,919 

675 
3,632 
74,936 
17,919 

4.28.700 

8.24.700 
6,00,000 
2,50,000 

Sarkar Saharanuur 


■ 


Bidauli 

Chhartawal 

Rampur 

Rurke 

Slkrl Bukhari 

Sarsawa 

Sambhalera 

31,15,125 

16,68,882 

17,78,597 

16,28,861 

33,10,615 

25,16,165 

10,11,078 

1,40,025 

68,882 

78,597 

8,861 

1,10,615 

16,165 

11,078 

29,75,100 

16,00,000 

17,00,000 

16,20,000 

32,00,000 

25,00,000 

10,00,000 

Sarkar Rewari 




Kot Kasim All 

33,57,930 

1,10,330 

32,47,600 

Sarkar Hissar Flruza 

Jamalpur 

Sarkar Sirhind 

42,87,461 

87,461 

42,00,000 

Dahot 

Door ana 

Sunam 

Ludhiyana 

Hachhlwara 

16,01,346 

5,80,985 

70,07,696 

22,94,633 

6,53,552 

1,646 

17,385 

7,696 

44,633 

28,552 

5,83,600 

70,00,000 

22,50,000 

6,25,000 


Suba Awadh 


11,26,295 92,695 10,33,600 


Sarkar Awadh 
Satrikh 
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Sarkar Khairabad 




Basara 

Kheri 

Laharpur 

KliaKnar 

2,76,066 

32,50,522 

30,29,479 

35,66,055 

4,566 

50,522 

2,09,079 

66,055 

2,71,500 

32,00,000 

28,20,400 

35,00,000 

Sarkar Lucknow 




Sarausi 

Fatahpur 

Kakori 

12,39,767 

31,61,440 
14,34,430 

1,567 

2,61,440 

1,34,430 

12,33,200 

29,00,000 

13,00,000 


Suba Allahabad 



Sarkar Allahabad 




Saraon 

32,47,127 

1*61,527 

30,85,000 

Sarkar Ghnslnbnd 

Sarkar Total 

1,34,31,325 

1,31,825 

1,32,99,500 

Sarkar Kallndar 




Mandaha 

29,98,062 

1,54,062 

23,44,000 


Suba Lahore 

* 



Sarkar Bait Jalandhar 



Miyani Nuriya 
Hadiabad 

21,06,156 

5,19,467 

6,156 

2,067 

21,00,000 

5,17,400 

Sarkar Bari Doab 




Bholra 

Paithan 

Khokharwal 

24,13,268 

72,97,015 

34,75,510 

13,268 

97,015 

3,510 

24,00,000 

72,00,000 

34,72,000 

Sarkar Rachnow Doab 




Hafizabad 

Mahrur 

45,48,000 

30,05,602 

48,000 

6,602 

45,00,000 

29,99,000 

Sarkar Chhant Doab 

Gu^rat 

Haaara 

82,66,150 

46,89,136 

66,250 

2,19,536 

81,99,900 

46,69,600 
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Sarkar Sindh Sagar Doab 


Handanpur 

24.110 

4,110 

20,000 

Hazara Qaralaugh 

18,05,342 

Suba Multan 

5,342 

18,00,000 

Sarkar Dlnnlnur 

Baba Bhoj 

20,20,256 

20,256 

20,00,000 

Jhain 

12,00,600 

600 

12,00,000 

Firuzpup 

1#14,79,404 

1,99,404 

1,12,80,000 

Sarkar Bhakkar 

Alaro 

11,32,150 

Suba Ajmer 

20,550 

11,11,600 

Sarkar Aimer 

Haruor 

12,00,926 

926 

12,00,000 

Sarkar Chittor 

Pliulia 

28,49,470 

43,470 

28,06,000 

Sarkar Ranthanbhor 

Delwara 

4,09,260 

9,260 

4,00,000 

Kankhara 

11,11,994 

11,994 

11,00,000 

Sarkar Nagor 

Bhundana 

12,71,960 

Suba Malwa 

70,460 

12,01,500 

Sarkar Ui.lain 

Budhnawar 

30,56,195 

1,095 

30,55,100 

Ashta 

30,00,790 

790 

30,00,000 

Karhli 

74,47,906 

Suba Gujrat 

80,506 

73,67,400 

3«rhfc- Patan 

Patan 

9,57,462 

1,43,662 

8,13,600 

Bijapur 

60,01,832 

2,832 

59,99,000 



Suba Bihar 


Bievrak 

Phulwari 


27,06,330 

18,560 9^41;i6o 

Rounding Resulting from Addition of Si 

Suba Agra 


9,41,160 


Sarkar Kol 
Chandaus 


Jais 


17,49,238 36,662 

Suba Allahabad 

14,24,737 2,77,863 


25,35,900 

9,22,600 


to Jama 


36,662 17,76,900 


17,02,600 


Sarkar 


Appendix B 
il* AS PER CENT OF JAMA 


Other 
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Suba Delhi 

5.843 

9.181 1 

5.105 

Delhi 

8,879 

16.257 

6,581 

Badaun 

1.314 

3.919 

0.616 

Sambhal 

4.443 

14,238 

3.034 

Saharanpur 

5.653 

6.634 

5.313 

Rewarl 

2.565 

5.229 

0.737 

Hissar Firuza 

2.677 

4.509* 

2.406 

Sirhind 

8.339 

5.415 2 

9.069' 

Kumayun 

0.000 


m 

Suba Awadh 

4,306 

8.762 

3.701 

Awadh 

4.684 

6.894 

4.677 

Gorakhpur 

0.430 

0.496 

0.420 

Dahraich 

1.934 

•» 

1.934 

Khairabad 

3.837 

«. 

3.837 

Lucknow 

5.673 

9.896 

4.497 

Suba Allahabad 

5.015 

5,335 

4.953 

Allahabad 

6.482 

3.972 

6.708 

Ghazipur 

0.887 

«• 

0.887 

Benaras 

3.816 

m 

3,816 

Jaunpur 

Manikpur 

5.446 

7. 18 

10.715 
9.490 , 

4,388 

6.909 

Chunar 

1.879 

1.016 

2.020 

Kalinjar 

3.497 

2.428 

3.623 

Kora 

2.698 

4.505 

2.305 

Karra 

6,489 

7.134 

6.416 


1* Counting the Ranghara as Muslims, the figures for the suba 
in the last two columns would be 9*708?$ and 4.619%. 

2* Counting the Ranghara as Muslims, the figures in the last 
two columns would be 8,912?$ and 8,213%, 
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Appendix C 

JAMA‘ AND SUYURGHAL IN PARGANA5 WITH MUSLIM ZAMINDARS 


Suba Agra 

Agra 

Kalpi 

KanauJ 

Kol 

Erach 

Alwar 

Tijara 

Barnaul 

Sahar 

Suba Delhi 

Delhi 

Badaun 

Sambhal 

Saharanpur 

Reward 

Hissar Firuza 
Sirhind 

Suba Awadh 

Awadh 

Gorakhpur 

Lucknow 

Suba Allahabad 

Allahabad 

Jaunpur 

Manikpur 

Churar 

Kalinjar 

Kora 

Karra 


Jama c of parganaa 
with Muslim gamin * 
dars as per cent 
oTTotal Jama” 


8.693 

40.195 

11.322 

6.789 

6.638 

53.967 

96.967 
25*486 
16.206 


suvundia. in 

mas with 


zamindarB 
as per cent of 
Total SuvurshaT 

6.408 

49.311 

29.645 

30.530 

22.046 

97.523 

99.787 

15.609 

17.126 


24.149 

21.148 

12.581 

25.742 

3.423 

12.884, 

19.99Q 1 


44.209 

62.992 

40.313 

30.208 

6.979 

21.705. 

12.082 1 


12.518 18.424 
11.717 13.536 
21.778 37.991 


8.256 

16.723 

10.694 

14.337 

10.512 

17.856 

10.154 


5.059 

32.904 

14.126 

7.763 

7.299 

29.815 

11.164 


1. Counting the Ranghare as Muslims* the per centages of .lama 
and suyurghal of parganas with Muslim zaalndars for the 
E of sirhind would he 42.122 and 42.99b) and for the 
of Delhi 24.059 and 39.970. 
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Chapter VII 

THE ZAHINDARS* SHARK IN THE SURPLUS 


The position of zanindara In Mughal India has 
attracted the attention of many scholars. Attempts, have 
been made to analyse their rights, functions and role in 
the agrarian economy. 1 Though practically present through¬ 
out the Nuchal Empire* 2 the zanindaro are recognised to 
have been socially quite heretogeraous; their rights* as 
well as obligations must have varied a great deal according 
to localities. In the ♦directly* administered areas, they 
were a major support of the Mughal land-revenue machinery* 
while in other regions* they were little more than tribute- 
payers and collected the land-tax from the peasantry mainly 
for their own coffers. 


Irfan Habin* Agrarian 
Capitalistic BevelopraSS 


i$ * Potentialities of 

'the Economy of Mughal India** 


lirv . N.S. Vol. Ill, No.3* 19711 S. Nurul Hasan* 
mSflara under the Mughals* * in land Control & Socl i 
icture in Indian History , ed. R.E. Trykenberg* 
ion, 19691 b.r. tirover, ’Nature of Land Rights in 
Indian History*. IE8HR . Vol. I, P. I* 1963-4; 
han. Chieftains in 
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The wide difference between the land-revenue 
claim, represented by the revenue-rates ( dasturs ) and the 
estimated net realization ( .lama )* of the Mughal ruling 
class suggests that it was unable to collect a large part 
of the surplus claimed by it and much of this part could 
therefore well have been appropriated by the zanlndar class# 

The crucial question is the size of the zemindars 1 
share that filled, partly or mainly, the gap between the 
revenue claimed by the Mughal government and the amount 
that it liras able to realize in the net# A second question 
to ask would be about the variations in the share of zemin¬ 
dars in the various regions* Mo information about the size 
of the zanlndara * share in revenue is forthcoming from any 
source belonging to the 16th or early 17th century. The 
Aln-i Akbarl does not provide us with any direct statement 
on this matter, except once where it might possibly be 
referring to a zamlndar. though the likelihood is much 
greater that the reference Is to a village headman# The 
ralis-1 deh (lit# village-chief) was to be allowed to have 
1/40th of the land, revenue-free, after the full revenue 
had been collected owing to his endeavours. This 


1# See Chapter V, 
2# Ain . I, p.285. 
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allowance could hardly he the one paid to the zamfndar in 
satisfaction of his claims by virtue of his prescriptive 
right* It could better represent the headman 1 s or muaaddam* g 
share in the allowance known as dah-niml-i (£> raunaddani, 

<a •5 /»• allowance), mentioned in nadad-1 loa^ash documents** 
While exempted fron making this payment, the madad-f ma*ash 
holders had still to pay the haqq-i nllklvat . or the malik/ 
zemindars’ claims on the land* 2 This makes It still more 
definite that the zaralndars * intrinsic claim vjas distinct 
from the headman’s allowance of 2&$ (or 55*)# which was 
dependent upon his actual performance in collecting the revenue* 
V/hot the zantndar collected from thepeasante or took as his 
share out of the land-revenue is thus left unstated in the 
Xln-1 Akbarl . 

Eighteenth century sources contain statements to the 
effect that the zarindars * claim ( raalilcana ) could be compounded 
at Just 105 j of the land-revenue^ (but 25$ in Gujarat),** when 
he abandoned his role in the collection of revenue* This 
together with the nankar. or allowance for service in 


1* Irfan Habib, Agrarian System , p*13l & n* 

2. Ibid* * p,l43. 

3* Yasin*a Glossary, Sr*. Hus* Add, 6603, f*79a* 

4* This is, however, true only for za aindarT lands* ( Mlrat-1 
Ahaadi . I, pp*173-4). See also below* 



collecting the land—revenue , which is set in these sources 
at 5 to 10 ?S, would suggest an absolute minimum of 15 to 209* 
of land-revenue for the zaralndarg T gross income in Northern 
India (and 30 to 3555 in Gujarat). But it is not certain 
(a) whether these standards applied to the earlier ( 16 th and 
17th) centuries as v/ellj (b) how far was the actual income 
of the garaindars higher than these standards in different 
localitiesi and (c) what factors caused those variations# 


One kind of evidence from the earlier two centurio 0 
viz.# the ratio between the prices of zamindari and actual 
land-revenue would suggest that the zaaindar expected ills 
own net income (let alone gross Income) to be much more iW®* 1 
15/j of the revenue in Northern India# The zamindirl price?£3 
in a locality of sarlcar Bahraich in the provinceof Awacfr 
during Aurangzeb* s reign work out at about 228$j*f the arer^ 
annual land-revenue. 1 If the purchaser expecte a full 
return of the investment within as many as ten/tears, his 
net income should have been 23% of the land-r^nue. The 
gross income should have been much higher. E*n if the 
expectation was that the investment would be Recovered vi 
15 years the net income should have to»«n 15V P® r y® ar * 
fact# with the average rate of Interest in 4 w®erce hover! 


1 * 


Cf, Irfan Habib, Agrarian System , PP. 152 - 3 , where, hem 

" »tween net and. gross income of the 


the distinction bel 
is rather surprisingly overlooked. 
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around Y& per month (® 12$£ p*a.) if not more, 1 one would 
rather think that, the garalndara must have invested for a 
return of capital within 10 years rather than 15* The 
revenuesprice ratio in another document from Shamshabad 
(Uttar Pradesh), belonging to 1530, is almost identical, 2 
indicating accordingly, a similar size of the zaraindars * net 
income compared to land-revenue* Rather late documents (1772), 
again from Awadh, offer still more explicit evidence in that 
they show the right to land-revenue ns having a sale-value of 
ft*15, while the zemindarI right for the same land had a value 
of fc*6*^ This would suggest that the ratio of jgac&ndarl net 
income to land-revenue here was a high as 40 1 100* 

Uhlle the above evidence enables us to have some 
notion of the net income of the zaaindar for determining the 
zanlmdara * share in the peasant’s surplus, what is of relevance 
is not so much the zemindars 1 net income but his gross-revenue, 
i*e* not what he retained after meeting the expenses (on his 
retainers, fort, etc*) necessary for the collection of his 


1* Irfan Habib, ’Usury in Medieval India’, Comparat i ve Studies 
in Society anti History * Vol. VI, No*4, 1964, p*397* 

2* Irfan Habib, ’Aspects of Agrarian Relations and Economy in 
a Region of U*P# during the 16th century’, IESHR * Vol* IV, 
Ho*3 (1967). 

3* Allahabad documents, 355 » 439 and 457* I am thankful to 
Mr Zaheer H* Jafrl for drawing my attention to this 
evidence* 
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share from land-revenue, as well for his own imposts, perqui¬ 
sites, customary claims, etc., but the total amount from the 
peasants obtained by all these means• 

One can hazard an estimate of the magnitude of the 
zamindaro * share, if with an estimate of the zamindara * net 
income, we could also frame an estimate of zamindars * expendi¬ 
ture on the retainers and other items, 

Rot? Abul Fazl in his statistics for ‘the Twelve 

Provinces*, 1 provides us with detailed information on the 

castes and retainers ( sowar (cavalry), nivada (infantry), 

elephants, guns and boats) of zanindars . The information on 

2 

castes lias already been subjected to some analysis. But the 
possibilities of utilising the information on zemindars * 
retainers must also be explored. It would seem that if from 
the number of retainers one should be able to make an estimate 
of the zemindars * military expenditure, one can establish a 
minimum level for the total income of the zamfndara in 
different areas. 


Ain . I, ed. pp,503-595, 

B.S. Cohn, * Structural Changes in Rural Society*, Land 

in caste-composition of the zemindar class in Western 
Uttar Pradesh, 1595- circa-lW*. 1m. Vol. II, No.1, 
1975, pp.47-6. 
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AbuEl Fazl puts the total strength of the ffftmijyiaff» 
troops at ©ore than 44,00,00c) 1 for the whole Empire, and sets 
out figures for the provinces and their divisions and sub¬ 
divisions in his statistical tables of the v Account of the 

p 

Twelve Provinces* . In the textual portion preceding the 
statistics of each province, he states the total number of 
zemindars * horsemen and infantry, predacing the number by the 
word bumi. By way of exception, for two provinces, namely, 

Berar and Dandesh (Khandesh), the number of zemindars * retainers 
for the province are not stated. In the statistical table of 
Berar, however, sowars and oivadas are entered against some of 
tho r xarnanao of sarkars Punar, Kherln and Basin; but the sarkar 
totals even in such cases ore not given. In Khandesh no entry 
is made at any level* 

In the remaining provinces the Mughal administration 
seems to have collected fairly detailed information about the 
size of the zemindars * armed followers. Excepting Bengal, 

Bihar and Ajmer, details are given against narganas in most 
sarkars of the provinces. Pargana- level statistics are given 
in the A J in for all the sarkars of Awadh, Lahore, Multan and 
Kabul. In the Allahabad, sarkar Battha Ghora has no x mxmm 

1* ^in . X, p#175. 


2. Ibid ., pp.303-494. 
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details and in Barker Chunar the entire cavalry and loot are 
ascribed to one pargana. namely, Chunar ba havali . But other¬ 
wise lull pargana~ detaiIs are provided* In Delhi only the 
outlying sarkar ol Kumaum has no pargana figures lor the 
zanindars 1 troops* Out of the 13 sarkara of Agra, only under 
two, viz,, Narwar and Mandlaer, are pargana entries not 
recorded* In Gujarat sarkfir Kadaut has no entries for the 
retainers, while under Surat, Godhra and Saurath the infonma- 
tlon does not go beyond sarkar totals; all other Barkers liave 
pargana details. In the province of Orissa all the sarkara 
except the Raj riahendra (not yet subjugated) have pargana 
details* For the province of flalwa detailed statistics are 
provided under all the sarkars * except lor the sarkara of 
Uadarbar and Gagron, under which neither the castes ol zamindars 
nor the number ol their retainers is recorded* For sarkar 
Mandu and Handia the Mughal administration does not seem to 
have collected information for zaraindars * castes, since the 
provincial tables have the pargana spaces for zamindsr castes; 
and at the sarkar- level. the vague entry, "Various Castes" 

(a awara-1 mukhtalif) is resorted to* In the province of Bihar 
and Ajmer, only the sarkars of Bihar and Sirohi, respectively, 
have pargana- entriea» 

It would seem, then, that, in general, Akbar*s 
administration usually failed to obtain detailed statistics 
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only from areas having tributary 1 or recalcitrant zamindara . 
Otherwise, full particulars were collected, with Just a small 
number of exceptions. 

Further, the data provided suggest that the census, 
where It was enforced, demanded severe exactitude, The 
figures for elephants seem exact and ore rarely in the round, 
even if we take endings in 5 (five) as round figures! cavalry 
too is not alt/ays given in round numbers and wo get many 
detailed figures. For infantry, on the other hand, the figure 
is always round, except once, vis*,, 56 nivadaa for oaraana 
Himan of sarkar Handle In Halwa, There is no sarisarM d.se 
breclt-up for cannon (Bengal) and boats (Bengal and Bihar), 

All this establishes that the figures were not rough 
estimates, but that local officials like oanungos or chaudhuris . 
and, possibly the zemindars themselves, were made to furnish 
the information about their retainers. It further suggests 
that the maintenance of retainers, if not an obligation on 
part of the zemindars , was at least a well established right, 
recognised by the Mughal administration. 

The data on retainers can be used for making at least 
a rough estimate of the zamindars * minimum ‘necessary* 


1, B, Rurul Hasan, ‘ Zemindars under the Mughals*, op, cit*, 

p,18* 
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expenditure f if one could estimate the average expenditure on 
a aawar and a pivada * Though immense variety must have exis¬ 
ted in the matter of payments by individual zanindara to 
individual retainers, it is possible that some customary 
standards prevailed in different localities# The Ain has no 
information on this, and it is difficult to trace anything 
Shedding light on it in other sources* Abdl Fazl, however, 
sets out the amounts that the Imperial exchequer sanctioned 
for different breeds of horses and elephants, as veil as 
salary paid to different types of troopers* The figures are 
always given with detailed break-up of costs of fodders, 
equipment, etc* 1 It cannot naturally be assumed that the 
zemindars paid the Sr retainers at the same ratesf but these 
data offer a basis for making some minimum estimates for 
zemindars * expenditure on a horseman and an elephant* 


The amount sanctioned for the most inferior horse 
( .iangla) was 240 dams per month* This included the allowance 
for grass, ghi, etc* It could be assumed that the zemindars 
paid their retainers only for the bare essentials* Adding 
the amounts under the heads which were essential, viz*. 


1 * 

2 * 




<an. 


Saa rhAnfA* 


Akbar’s administration, making a provision of the horses of 
revenue-survey officials, allowed just 6 sera of grain-, 
fodder ( dans) per horse per day, it being rated at 12 dams 
per ram (Todar. 

‘* HUS. 


Hal* s Memorandum, original text in Ak 


Br. Hus. Add* 27247, ff*331-2b, and Abul Fazl’s pe. 
version in ibid *. Bib. Ind*, II, pp*381-3),' I have 
allowed 5 aero of dina retaining the price of 
man* for oxpondlturo on the zemindars * horse* 
allows 5 sera to the dangle horse per day* 


*fcgggpft> 

however, 

per 
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grain-fodder ( dana ). 45 dams ; saddle ( zln-o-laiaa ). 10 dans* 
shoeing ( nail ) 2 dams , groom ( sals) , 45 dama i we get 102 dans 
per month, i.e. 1,224 daps per year* To make an allowance for 
the difference in payment by the royal exchequer and the 
zemindar. I have scaled it down by 2055 and have taken 1000 dams 
per annum as the minimus limit of expenses on a cavalryman* 

The amount sanctioned for the most inferior elephant 
( phundarkly a) was 500 dabs per month. 1 This covered expendi¬ 
ture on grain and keeper ( mahauat ) onlyi and it seems reasonable 
to accept it ao the zamiralars * average expenditure on an 
elephant* 


The lowest paid foot-soldier in the Imperial esta- 
blisliment got 240 dams per month. Tills amount seems too high 
to be applicable to the zemindar a* foot soldiers, and cannot 
even serve as a basis for striking a rough estimate. The 
amount paid to the foot soldier is difficult to determine 
since it seems natural that the zaalndfirs in fact maintained 
only •part-time 1 or seasonal retainers. They might not 
require them all the time and they ware probably merely kept 
in reserve to be called at the hour of necessity. If such was 
the case, one extreme suggestion could be that service as a 

1. MS, I* pp.177-8. 

2* Ibid *, p.188. 


foot-soldier was an obligation on the part of the peasants* 
and therefore* was obtained gratis by the zemindars *. However* 
this is unlikely* since the relatively snail infantry figures 
cannot possibly represent the total number of able-bodied 
rural population* If the obligation was imposed on some 
special clan or casta of the peasantry* the peasants must have 
been granted some benefits* e*g# lower revenue-rates or 
revenue oxenrptione t and this would represent one form of 
payment. In most cases* perhaps* the zemindars paid his 
retainers in cash or (by alienation of revenue) in land. I 
have taken 100 dabs per annum as the minimum cost of maintaining 
one foot-soldier. This is a purely arbitrary figure; but it 
is so low that it Is difficult to conceive of a lower rate of 
payment or expenditure per retainer. 

There is one valid objection to this method. We have 
estimated the cost incurred by the zemindar on his retainers* 
horses and elephants by assuming the prices and costs that 
prevailed in the Imperial Camp (Agra). But we have to scale 
down the prices and costs uniformly for all regions* whereas 
in actual circumstances the rural cost levels must have varied 
very greatly from region to region* One may say with soma 
confidence* for example* that the cost-levels in Gujarat must 
have been much higher than in Uttar Pradesh* while those in 
Bengal must have been much lower. 1 It Is* therefore* to be 


1. Irfan Habib, Agrarian System * pp*71-3* 
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conceited that our analysis becomes subject to a wider margin 
of error* as we go further away from the capital cities of 
Agra and Lahore* The beat we can do, however, is to keep 
this source of possible error always in mind while assessing 
our results* 

The minimum expenditure incurred by the zanlndars 
on their retainers ( ulus) is henceforth designated ZB ( zemin¬ 
dars y expenditure) • As per cent of .laraef ZB naturally varies 
considerably from province to province* The margin of varia¬ 
tion is appreciably large oven for different Barkers within a 
province* Indeed, even within o sarkar the proportion of ZB 
out of .lam 4 for individual narganas varies a great deal* 

Taking first the Empire as a whole, we find that in 
the entire Empire the 2E was about 16 $ of the total .jama * The 
province-wise break-ttp in an ascending order is given below, 
being based on the aarkar- level data given in the Appendix to 
this chapter* 


Province 

7E as 

Gujarat 

8 

Delhi 

9 

Allahabad 

12 

Awadh 

12 

Lahore 

17 

Bengal 

18 

Agra 

19 

Bihar 

22 

Multan 

23 

Malwa 

? 2 

Ajmer 

42 


1* To avoid a false impression of precision, I have rounded 
off the decimal fractions mil through* 



The fact which enlarges very strikingly from these 
figures, is that the rainimun amount that the zamlndara spent 
on their retainers accounted for a fairly significant amount 
relative to the .lama, which represented the .lagjrdara * net 
income. 1 

It will be seen from the pi'ovime-wise table, that 
Agra and Lahore, the provinces that contained the two capital 
cities, and where the administration might be assumed to have 
been the strongest and most efficient, 2K reaches 1955 and *\7% 
respectively* But the sarkor- wise figures modify this general 
picture (see Appendix and Hap I, which depicts ZE as % of .lama 1 ' 
sarlrar- wise)« The ZE in sarkar Agra was around 10,5$ but in 
the adjacent areas of Kol and Kanauj it was above 20ii5 of the 
■laiaai In sarkar Handlaer, it wa3 2.A tires of the .lama t In 
Agra province ZE was not lass than 10?5 of the ,1am‘ in any 
sarkar . In Lahore, in the peripheral area of Bairun Panjnad, 
ZE was the highest, via., 36% of daraafc In Bet Jalendhar which 
has cash revenue-rates and where measurement was almost 
complete, it was less than 1095. 

Sandwiched between the provinces of Lahore and Agra, 
the province of Delhi presents a different picture, in that 
here ZE is exceptionally low, being only 9% of the :tema « In 


1* See Chapter V. 
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3 out of 8 sarkars it was below 10#* Sarkar Delhi Itself had 
the lowest ZE of all (4$$). The only sarkar where ZE exceeded 
20/4 was Hissar Firuza. 

As one would perliaps expect, the proportion was the 
highest (42:5) in the Ajmer province which consisted largely 
of the dominions of the Rajput chieftains* In sarkar Bikaner, 
where the Mughal administration was perhaps least effective, 

ZE works out at almost 3*6 times of .lama t In Jodhpur too it 
exceeds the .lama* * 

The ganindars * o::pondlturo was* surprisingly enough, 
lowest (8;5 of .lama ) in Gujarat though it has been held that 
there the zomlndara appropriated 25/5 of the revenue* Here 
in most of the sarkars (6 out of 9) the ZE is much below 10:5 
of the jama* In Godhra and Saurath (Saurashtra) which had a 
large area under the chieftains, ZE reaches a higher per 
centage, 44 and 33, respectively* The low ZE may partly be 
explained by the fact that the price-level was higher in 
Gujarat than Agra, so that we should allow for a higher factor 
in order to obtain the minimum expenditure incurred by 
zemindars » But even a doubling of ZE in Gujarat would only 
put it at 1655 of the .lama * Perhaps a much better explanation 
is that the zemindars * nominal share of 25# came only out of 
— L - - 

1* Irfan Habib, * Social Distribution of Landed Property in 
Pre-British India*, Enquiry . 13S, II, 3, p*68* 



zaralndarl lands} and that in the large rajyati tracts, the 
zemindar was not allowed such a high allowance 

The other province which is known to have been under 
powerful zamindars was Bengal} tut here again the ZE does not 
appear to be very high and amounts to about 1853 of the .lama . 
In 7 sarkSra out of its total of 19 it is below 1053 and only 
in 6 aarkars does it exceed 20>3 of the .lama! The nunciuun 
attained is, however, 87$ (Silhat), while the minimus is as 
low as 2$ (Chatgaon), If the cost-levels were especially 
low in Bengal, the true ZE in Bengal night have been much 
less than even 1853, But the Hughs! conquest of Bengal was 
still in progress in 1595, and the entire statistics of Bengal 
ore, on that ground, not entirely above suspicion. Certainly 
for Chatgaon, at least, the Ain 9 a information for both .iaiaa" 
and ZE oust have been either fictitious or inherited from the 
obsolete records of the Sultans of Bengal* 

From the detailed sarkar- level figures we can draw 
certain inferences} The zemindars * expenditure was generally 
higher in those regions which were not closely administered 
or in peripheral areas where the chiefs were allowed a anal- 
tributary status. This can be seen in the high ZE in the 


1. This is indeed implied in Irfan Habib* a own interpretation 
of the Mirat-1 Ahmadl «a passage in the Agrarian System , 

p*112. 



following territories* 


Sarkar 


Suba 


ZE as 5$ of .Tama 6 


Bhattha Ghora Allahabad 13® a 
Kuraaum Delhi 1®5 
Garh Malwa 271# 
Bairun Panjnad Lahore 6l/j 


If progress of measurement could be an index of 
degree of administrative control, then at least in three 
provinces, Delhi, Agra abd Awadh where the extent of measure- 

4 

oent was more or less complete or fairly advanced, there is 
an inverse relationship between ZB and the extent of measure¬ 
ment* In those Barbara where .1ama‘ per binlia of arazi" has 
closer to .lama' per blgha of map area, ZE is usually low* In 
Bihar, for example, we find that while the ZE was as low as 
3/5 in the measured parganaa of sarkar Bihar, it was as high 
as 11$ in the unmeasured parganas * 

But such correlation does not appear to have existed 
in other provinces where measurement was yet to be completed* 
In such regions, .1ama c per bigha of map-area might serve as an 
index of the degree of administrative control* This, however, 
would call for allowance for three factors! (a) extent of 
cultivation at that timei (b) productivity of the soilj and 
(c) price-level* Broadly speaking, one can detect a general 


1* See Chapter II* 


tendency of low ZE with high Jfil ( .lama' divided by map-area) , 
This tendency is most pronounced in the remaining portion of 
Bihar and f excepting certain sarkara . is present in Lahore, 
Multan and Gujarat# Halwa and Allahabad, however, do not 
exhibit such correlation (see Appendix), 

On the whole, then, we can say that the size of ZE 
varied broadly in an inverse ratio to the degree of Mughal 
administrative control. The one problem, of course, is that 
here wo are assuming uniform cost-levels, and, if this ware 
questioned, it might gravely affect our conclusion, 

I have, therefore, attempted a detailed scrutiny of 
the pargana-level statistics in the Tlln for the area broadly 
corresponding to the present state of Uttar Pradesh, where 
the assumption of a uniform cost-level would cause only 
marginal deviations from the actual, 

I began by plotting on the map every narzana with 
its ZE as per cent of .lama', Then I have grouped the narganaa 
into three zones, viz, (a) where ZE is 10$ or less of tem c , 
(b) where it is 11 to 40$ and (c) where it is over 40$ (see 
Map II), 1 This broadly confirms the result inferred from our 
sarkfir- ievel study of the Empire, namely, that the ZE is 
higher in the outlying and forest areas. But there appear 


1, The map is based on Sheet 8A of the Atlas of the Mughal 

1 




certain pockets with relatively high ZE* One such pocket la 
south of Lucknow along the Gangs river. Another pocket is 
situated in Middle Doab (around Agra and Aligarh). In general, 
in central and western U.P* especially in Barker Delhi, low 
ZE is accompanied by a high degree of measurements tut in 
central Doab, and especially the Allahabad province, low ZE 
coexists with high J/A ( .iana 1 ^ divided by measured land or arazD 
i.e. with incomplete measurement* 

Another interesting feature is that when the par&anas 
with large group lil:o the Rajputs, Brahmans or Muslins as 
ganindsrs are separately taken into consideration, no correla¬ 
tion with ZE is obtained. But If ore takes single castes such 
as Bachgotls, Bais and, in certain sartors, Chauhans, among 
the Rajputs, one finds that relatively high ZE is often 
assigned to nargonas with them as gamlndars . One is therefore, 
tempted to infer that even within the closely administered 
zones ZE varied consi«<8erably, and that the gamlndahj T 
caste-position could have been a factor behind this variation. 
This leads us to consider a further possibility! The ZE warn 
probably high where the peasant communities were weak, and 
the land was controlled fcy small cor orate bodies of z e mindar s 
or rauaaddams (e.g. in Middle Doab and Saiswarah)| conversely, 
it was low where peasant communities were strong, e.g. Upper 
Doab. Can we then infer that the peasant communities *ere also 
strong in Eastern Uttar Pradesh ( aarkar Jaunpur), where toe the 
ZE is low ever an extensive area (sae Map II)? 



UTTAR PRADESH 

Minimum Expenditure of zamindars 
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The high range of variations in the zemindars * 
expenditure, from region to region makes it hazardous to 
work out any measure of central tendency* However, in most 
of the sarkars of Agra, Delhi, Lahore, Awadh and Allahabad 
(where the expenses worked out on the basis of the Aln*s 
standard allowances, seem most applicable), the ZE mostly 
falls between 10 to 257- of the .1ana‘ (in 23 out of 43 sarkars ) I 
that is, on© can roughly take the average as 1773 of the .lama * 
This figure inspires respect, since the ZE oarer the entire 
Empire amounted to a little over 1673 of the t j am* 

An attempt like this to use the Aln *s great census 
of ganindara castes and retainers for the purpose of defining 
the zanindars * share in the surplus extracted from the 
peasantry must, of course, be pursued with considerable 
caution* Yet in the absence of any other direct information, 
the data as worked out by us, appear to be the only means of 
shedding light on this obscure but Important question* We 
may recall that our mode of calculating the zamindara 1 mili¬ 
tary expenditure (ZB), is based on such conservative criteria 
that it must represent the minimum expenditure rather than 
the normal* Moreover, the zemindars * income must have subs¬ 
tantially exceeded their military expenditure* Keeping both 
these considerations in mind, we may assuae that the zanindars * 
gross income must have been about double the ZE* If, therefore, 
the ZE over the entire Empire amounted to a little over 16% of 



the .lama', the zamlndara * Income must have approximated to 
nearly a third of the .lama . Wo have suggested in chapter V 
that taking the .jama' to represent the net income of the 
.letelrdars (and khaliaa ) only, we can set the total land** 
revenue realization (equivalent practically to the agricul¬ 
tural surplus) at 147 % of the .lam' s but in the latter we have 
allowed 1055 for the share of 'Idle zemindar * Since this last 
is precisely the share which is the subject of discussion, 
let us, for the moment, take (l47 - 14,7 ® ) 132,355 of .lama* 
to represent the agricultural surplus (S) less the zartinriars * 
share (z). If J represent the .lansf , and z, as trnvo 
suggested, was 1/3 *1, it is easy to calculate Z in terras of S 
from the following equation: 

S . 1/3 J « 1,323 J 

*• S - (1,323 * 0,333)J 
* 1,656 J 

or J * 0,60386 S 

(or to put it differently J is 60*38655 of S ) 

2 would be 20,12955 S} or in other words the gamindara * 
share should have been about one-fifth of the total agricul¬ 
tural surplus, 

These very reuch estimates do net negate the general 
hypothesis that the zamindars * role in the system of agrarian 
exploitation was a secondary one, though their share ©f the 
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surplus so deduced is much more than what appears to have been 
hitherto supposed* Hare over* one must remember that averages 
are deceptive and detailed mrgana- leve 1 scrutiny reveals the 
existence* right In the middle of strongly administered areas* 
of pockets where the ZE was exceptionally high and where, 
therefore* the existence of an economically dominant jtatnindfir 
class must be assumed. The ’Contours* of ganlndarl power that 
the territorial statistics bring cut nay, perhaps* open up 
interesting lines of enquiry both for local historians and for 
students of economic and social history* with regard to the 
position, weakness and strength of the gsmindars in each 
locality. 
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Appendix 


Sarkars 

ZE as $ of ,1ama v 


Agra 

Mandlaer 

241 

Karwar 

59 

Erach 

55 

Payanwon 

34 

Alvar 

27 

Kol 

23 

Gawallor 

23 

Barnaul 

22 

KanauJ 

22 

Sabar 

20 

Ti^ara 

12 

Agra 

11 

Kalpi 

10 


Delhi 

Hisar Firu 2 a 

26 

Kumaun 

18 

Badaun 

16 

Rewari 

13 

Sambhal 

11 

Sirhind 

9 

Saharanpur 

7 

Delhi 

4 


Awadh 

Gorakhpur 

?! 

Lucknow 

l4 

Awadh 

11 

Bahraich 

11 

Khairated 

9 


Allahated 

Batta Ghora 

138 

Chunar 

40 

Manikpur 

19 

Benaras 

17 

Ghazipur 

14 

Kalinjar 

13 

Kora 

11 

Jaimpur 

Allanahad 

8 

7 

Karra 

6 


Jona/arazl Jama/ eap-oyea 


57 

1 

11 

3 

17 

6 

11 

2 

24 

14 

22 

17 

19 

9 

26 

11 

19 

9 

8 

6 

24 

21 

21 

20 

29 

16 


17 

4 

n.A. 

2 

18 

3 

26 

22 

16 

11 

21 

13 

25 

24 

17 

15 


49 

1 

24 

13 

13 

13 

13 

5 

26 

8 


N.A. 

1 

55 

8 

51 

12 

43 

13 

48 

8 

47 

4 

51 

12 

64 

9 

40 

8 

41 

12 
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Sarkars 2E as 

% of iama r 

Bihar 

Jama/arazi 

Jama/taap-aree 

Champaner 

67 

64 

2 

Rohtas 

51 

86 

6 

Tlrhut 

45 

81 

3 

Saran 

37 

57 

4 

Bihar (unmeasured} 

32 

N.A. 

1 

Hunger 

24 

N.A. 

3 

Hajipur 

4 

61 

10 

Bihar (measured) 

3 

Ajmer 

83 

13 

Bikaner 

358 

H.A* 

6 

Jodhpur 

138 

N.A. 

2 

Chittor 

87 

N.A. 

6 

Ajmer 

39 

N.A. 

1 

Sirohi 

28 

n.A. 

4 

Kagaur 

17 

N.A. 

3 

Ranthanbor 

13 

Gujarat 

H.A. 

o.i 

Godhra 

44 

7 

2 

Saurath 

33 

n.A. 

4 

Surat 

14 

15 

9 

Broach 

6 

23 

10 

Champaran 

6 

13 

3 

Baroda 

34 

44 

32 

Ahraadabad 

3 

38 

22 

Pattan 

2 

15 

7 

Kadaut 

n.A. 

Malwa 

16 

5 

Garh 

271 

n.A. 

0.2 

Chanderi 

41 

56 

3 

Katri Pirawa 

36 

46 

4 

Bljagarh 

30 

87 

5 

Handsor 

24 

n.A. 

2 

Raisin 

22 

83 

1 

Handiya 

16 

39 

2 

Sarangpur 

16 

54 

6 

Handu 

10 

62 

5 

Ujjain 

10 

47 

8 

Nadurbsr 

2 

58 

2 

Cagraun 

N.A. 

71 

2 
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Sarkara ZE as % of .lama ' JaW/arasl Jaaa /map-ar»a 

Lahore 


Bairun Panjnad 

36 

IT. A, 

9 

Bari 

31 

31 

19 

Sindh Sagar 

30 

37 

2 

Chanhat 

12 

25 

10 

Rachnao 

10 

41 

14 

Bet Jalandhar 

8 

31 

18 



THE DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS 
AMONG THE RULING CLASS 



Chapter VIII 


IMPERIAL FINANCE 
- TOTAL INCOME AND ACCUMULATION 

I 

The Mu$ial administration, as we have seen, 
tended to lay claim to practically the whole of the agri¬ 
cultural surplus under the name of land-revenue, though in 
practice It had to mate allowances for the exactions of 
other right-holders and the cost of revenue collection# 

Still, after these allowances had been made, it aimed at 

<1 

realizing about 60$ of the total claimed land-revenue# 
Having determined the size of the surplus extracted, we may 
now turn our attention to the distribution of the surplus 
among the ruling class, hopefully as part of an attempt at 
delineating the pattern of distribution of gross national 
product at the time* 

The income of the Empire was represented by the 
. 1ama c (or in the 17*ch century terminology, the .lamadwal) * To 


1* See Chapteis V& VII. 
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recapitulate our earlier conclusions - the .lama' represented 
the net revenue realisation (i.e* gross realisation leas 
charges of collection and other allowances left to subordi¬ 
nate right holders). The .lama 1 statistics for the whole 
Empire are set out along with other data in a chapter 
entitled Ahwal-1 Dodedah auba in Book III of the Ain . 1 In 
the body of this chapter which consists of text interspersed 
with lengthy statistical tables, Abul Fazl has added material 
notably the sections on Berar and Khandesh, coming down to 
the 45th regnal year (1600-1), But his remarks at the 
beginning of the chapter suggest that his information 
applied in gsneral to the 40th regnal year (1595-6); and 
this should, therefore, be taken to be the year of statistics 
of all the subas, apart from Berar and Khandesh. 

Abul Fazl states that the .lama-1 dahsala of the 
entire Empire amounted to 3,62,97,55,246 dans . 2 As suggested 
by Irfan Habib, this figure is probably the total fixed at 

3 

the conclusion of the Dahsala experiment, that is in 1584-85. 
The total .lama' of the Empire calculated by vis from par asm 


1# Ain . I, pp,3S6, 595. See Chapter I, 

2. Ib£d., I, p.386, 

3. I. Habib, Agrarian System , p.399 & 
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figures in the Ain *s own statistics comes to 5,10,99,94,137 
fe 1 But this includes the feng of Berar and Khandesh 
which were added to the Empire in the 4lst and 45th regnal 
years. 


Since one may expect the share of the manaabdars 
to be the largest in the expected net income of the Empire, 
and Abul Fazl expressedly assigns his list of manaabdars to 

t 

the 40th R.Y., we should establish, as nearly as possible, 
what the total .lama' of the Empire was in the 40th R.Y. or 
1595-96, To obtain the income of the Empire in 1595-96, 
we should subtract the .1ama { of Khandesh and Berar from our 
total of 5,10,99,94,137 dams * Though Berar was subjugated 
just after the close of the 40th year, within 1596, the 
promotions granted to Zain Khan Kolia and Sadiq Khan in the 
beginning of the 4lst year, obviously for services rendered 
in the Berar campaign, are not incorporated in the Ain 1 a 
list of manaabdars .^ The .lama" of Berar, therefore, ou$*t to 

1 • This total differs from the jama‘ calculated by Irfan 
Habib, ( Agrarian S yste m , p,555; which is based on gubft 
totals stated in the Ain . 

2, Akbamama . Ill, pp,770 , 700, 

3, I bid. III. p,770, 

4, 2a, I, p. 223 . 
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be excluded from any total for the Empire designed for 
comparison with expenditure estimated on the basis of the 

d-ia 's manaab lists* 

» 

The .1ama c of the Empire (less the .1ama c of Berar 
and Khandesh), then, adds up to 4,26,22,09,188 dearns . The 
total is in broad agreement with the figure of 4,40,06,000 

— - i 

dams given in the Tabaaat-1 Akbarl , which was completed in 
1593-4, and which therefore could not have included the two 

, i 

Deccan provinces excluded by us* 

In Eastern India certain large tracts whose .1ama ‘ 
ia formally included in the Ain under the sviba of Bengal and 

p 

Orissa had not yet been subjugated* These were* 


Sarkar Bakla Suba Bengal .lama* 71,31,440 dams 


M 

Chatgaon ,, 

»* 

$ 9 

1,14,23,510 

9 9 

* 9 

Sonargaon ,, 

•» 

9 9 

1,34,16,513 

99 

* f> 

Fatehabad ,, 

9 9 

99 

79,76,837 

9 9 

* * 

Basuha ,, 

9 9 

99 

3,94,66,643 

99 

M 

Silhat ,, 

9 9 

99 

70,56,608 

99 

# * 

Ghoraghat ,, 

9 9 

99 

86,41,941 

9 9 

99 

Rajmahendra ,, 

Orissa 

9t 

50,00,000 

99 

* # 

Kalingdandpat,, 

* * 

99 

55 ,60,000 

99 



Total 


10,56,73,492 

9 9 


1* Tabaaa t. III. p.54* The amount is stated in terms of 
taifoTrWadl . or double dams , which seems a mistake for 

2. I, 387, Akbamama * III, np.259, 263, 432-3. Ons 

assvnss that since at;%al had bean formally annexed to the 
Mughal Empire much earlier, the Tabac at -f AKbar v s figure 
for the revenues of the Empire also included these paper- 
estimates* 











Since the Mughal administration could not in fact 
realize revenue from these sarkara . the .lama" figures for these 
too should he deducted from the .lama 1 . 

The A ? jn *s .lama" figures Included too the revenue 
alienated in the form of revenue-*grants ( auyurghal ) ♦ Since 
this amount was not really part of the .lamef against which 
■laftlro wore assigned, and, as we have shown (Chapter VI), 
was simply added to the .1ama x figures by Abul Fazl, the 
amounts shown in suvurghal columns in the Ain *a tables must 
be subtracted from the total damsfc The total of pornana 
figures for suvurgdial (excluding suba Berar) works out at 
10,07,96,474 dams . Subtracting those figures as well,the 
effective .1ama c of the Empire in 1595-96 works out at 
4,05,57,39,222 dams . 

The .lama* comprised land-revenue as well as taxes 
other than land-revenue, 1 and therefore, represented prac¬ 
tically the entire income of the Empire. Yet there were 
certain other sources of income of the Emperor. These were 
not covered by the .lama 1 . There were the gifts received 
(and sometimes imposed), the fines and the property received 


1• See infra Chapter V, 
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in escheat, 1 at least in the case of those nobles who died 

p 

without leaving hers# There does not appear to be any 
means of determining the actual size of income so obtained j 
Monserrate does suggest that it was not inconsiderable 
While not adding anything on their account to the total 
figure of .lama 6 we have arrived at, we shall have to make 
some allowance for this income while estimating expenditure 
on various heads and also while discussing the size of the 
annual savings# 


While the major part of the .lama f was alienated 
in the form of territorial revenue assignment ( .laclra) to 
manaabdars « the remainder belonged to areas known as khallsa # 

* t 

where the revenue was directly collected by Imperial officials 

4 




SJsr 


for the Imperial Treasury# Even out of the .lama of the 
khallsa a portion must have again been claimed by the 
dare who were paid their salaries in cash (and who were 

— C 

designated naadl ) # The Imperial establishment was financed 
mainly out of the balance of the khalisa- revem-refl. 


1* Monserrate# p#20 7 for gifts and escheat) for fines Ain . 
I, pp#l63-o4# 

2# For a detailed discussion of escheat see Athar All, 
Mughal Nobility under Aurangzeb . pp#63-8# 

3* Monserrate, op# cit* 

4# Irfan Habib, Agrarian System pp#257, 259# 

5. Ibid ,, p.258# 





Keeping in view the division of the .1oma c under 
the .lagir and khaliaa . wo can fix a minimum limit for the 
expenses incurred on the salaries of the noblest Since the 
.lagirs were given In lieu of salaries, the portion of the 
.lama 6 that was under the .lagir represented the minimum level 
of the share of revenues alienated to nobles, some of whom, 
as we have noticed, also received their pay in cash out of 
the revenues of the Khaliaa * 

Unfortunately the extent of the khaliaa . or 

* 

conversely, that of the daalrs . in the year 1595-6 is 
difficult to estimate* In his 31st year Akbar remitted one- 
sixth of the ,1ama f of the l;h&liaa in the provinces of Awadh, 
Allahabad and Delhi* The remission amounted to 4,05,60,596 

4 

dams . This in turn gives us 24,33,63,576 as the total 

,lama c of the khallsa in the three provinces* The total .iama ' 

* 

of these provinces given in the Ain adds up to 1,10,52,21,823 
dams . The .laraa " of the khallsa . there ore, should have been 
about 22*0256 of the total .lama' within this region* Though 
it cannot be assumed that the extent of the khallsa in all 
the provinces was of the same magnitude, the three provinces 
should give us a fair sample because these exclude, on the 


1* Akbarnimft, III, p*494, cf. Irfan Habib, Syuftm, 

p*272 8c £• 
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one hand, Agra and Lahore where the extent of the fthqlfpa 

f 

might he expected to have been larger, and, on the other 
hand, Bengal, A^Jmer and Bihar, where it might he thought 
to have been smaller. 

In tho desuit accounts, we come across another 
estimate# 1 It is said that, "For all the kingdoms and 
provinces which he (Akbar) conquers he holds as his own, 
appointing his captains —~ over them# From these he 
takes a third portion of the revenues, the remainder being 
for their personal needs, and the maintenance of the soldiers, 
horses, and elephants which each of them is bound to keep# 1 * 
The only meaning this passage will bear is that while .lagira 
normally accounted for two-thirds of the .1ama c . the khaiisa 
amounted to a third# From these statements it would appear 
that during Akbar* s reign the khaiis a accounted for anything 
between 22% and of the total .laraa' t and the .lagira . 
conversely, to between 67 and 78%# This gives a floor of 
2,71,73,45,279 dams for the payment of salaries; and a 
celling of 1,33,83,93,943 dams for expenses on the Imperial 
establishment# In the latter case the actual expenses must 
have been much less because a part of the nobles' pay-claim 

had to be met in cash out of the khaiisa revenues# 


1. Akbar and the Jesuits , tr, C#H# Payne, pp,5-6# 
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For more precise limits and more detailed indi¬ 
cations of break-up of the expenditure we have to examine 
the large amount of data offered by Abiil Fazl. 

While Abul Fa 2 l deals with revenue resources of 

the Empire in Book III of the ^JLn . designated, the Aln-l 
1 _ __ _ _ — 
Mukabadl . the first two boolcs namely, the Ain-1 Manzilabadi 

(Camp) and the Ain-1 Sjpahabadi (Army) give details of the 

expenditure of the Emperor’s own Establishment. 

Interestingly enough Abul Fazl Includes animal 
stables, arsenal, army and artillery in the Manzilabadi . 
along with harem, kitchen, wardrobe and library, while the 
hunting animals, pigeons, etc., along with slave are put 
by him under the ’Army’. 

While for interpreting certain statements of 
Abul Fazl, particularly his reference to the total expendi¬ 
ture on the buyutat or Imperial household, we will have to 
bear Abul Fazl’s classification in mind, a more logical 

division of the Imperial expenditure would be one under three 

(i) 

heads, viz*,/the salary bill of the mansaMara i (ii) expend!- 

jt 

ture in the Imperial military establishment! and (iii) expen¬ 
ses of the Imperial household. Our detailed examination 
in the succeeding chapters will follow this division. 
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II 

Though the channels were numerous through which 
the revenue collected In the Empire flowed out in the pro¬ 
cess of distribution# a significant portion of the revenues 
was excluded from the process and went to form the Imperial 
hoard. Besides the growing store of the precious stones and 
ornaments# etc.# a separate cash treasury used to he main¬ 
tained. 1 At Akbar’s death, according to the details given 
by Peleaert, professedly copied from the royal account books# 
tho cash treasury contained 69 #70#000 gold muhra. 10 crore 
silver rupees, and 23 crore copper dams . 2 Pelsaert's figures 
get some support from Firishta’s account of the seme hoard. 
While he does not offer us any tally of gold and copper 
specie, he does give the number of silver rupees as 10 
crore a.** In addition# he gives the quantities of gold and 
silver bullion as well as uncoined copper, 

Qazwini# the first official historian of 
Shah^ahan, while criticising the extravagence of Jahangir# 
says# however# that Akbar left behind 7 crores of rupees 

1# Ain . I# p.30. 

2. Pelsaert# A Dutch Chronicle , p.33. 

3. Firishta# I# p.272. 
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(excluding* he says* what he left in gold}* out of which 
Jahangir spent 6 crores, so that only one crore remained 
in the treasury at the latter’s death* 1 Qazwini thus gives 
a figure for rupees which is much smaller than the one 
offered by both Pelsaert and Firishta. This seems all the 
more puzzling since the context was such that it would have 
suited Qazwlni 1 s purpose not to underestate the amount left 
behind by Akbar. Since it is almost Impossible to give 
preference to one over the other figure* I have assumed a 
range of 7 to 10 crores of rupees for the silver-coin hoard 
loft by Akbar* 

For the rest* proceeding on Pelsaert'a figures* 
whose general reliability is discussed in chapters X and XI, 
the amount in the fora of specie* in the Imperial treasury 


in 1605 can be 

computed as 

followst 

EMftEB 

i 

69,70,000 

worth 

2*50*92*00,000 dams 

rupees 

t 

7 to 10 crores * * 

2,80,00,00,000 to 
4,00,00,00,000 dams 


t 



23,00,00,000 


Total t 5*53,92*00,000 to 
6*73,92,00*000 daws 


1* Qazwlni, Br, Mus# Add* 20734, pp,444-5* Or 173 f*221a-b. 
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Since in 1605 a muhr fetched 9 silver rupees and 
40 dams went to a rupee, we have made the conversion of muhre 

—"••■'■'■ewe ^ 

and rupees into dams at these rates, and not at those which 
PeInsert, talcing quotations of his own time, had adopted* 

In order to estimate the entire amount *withdrawn 
from circulation 1 we may also add the amount of bullion and 
uncoined copper recorded by Firishta* While the price of 
uncoined copper is directly given by Abdl Fazl as 1044 dams 
per man* 1 the price of gold and silver bullion in terms of 
deans can also be worked out from the detailed data given in 
the Ain . 2 Assuming the man given by Firishta to be the man-1 
Akbarl we may first convert the quantity of gold into grains 
troys 

10 x 55*32 x 7000 * 38,72,400 grain troy* 

3 

Since one muhr weighed 169 grains, a quantity 
of 38,72,400 grains of gold would have been equal, weight 
for weight, to 22,913*6 muhrs . But since the seigniorage 
and minting costs too had to be taken into account (working 


1* Ain . I, p,31« 

2. Ibid *. I, pp.31-32* 

3* Irfan Habib, •Currency System of the Mughal Empire*, 
Medieval India Quarterly . IV, nos, 1-2, p.9. 
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out at about 5%)^ the actual number of muhra minted from 
10 59S of gold should have been 21,767*93* This at the 
rate already noted, would be equal to (21,767*93x9x40*) 
78,36,455 dams * 

Similarly since a rupee weighed 178 grains troy, 
70 229S& of silver should hove yielded -> 

1,52,285*39 rupees* The seigniorage and minting costa in 
the case of silver being 5*656,^ the actual amount of rupees 
minted from this quantity would have been 1,44,061*98, which 
in turn would be worth 57,62,479 dams * 

According to Abul Fazl one ser of copper yielded 
26 dams and 2& ,1'ital^ (l*e* 26*1 dams )* Therefore, 60 mans 
of copper should have yielded 62,640 dams * 

Adding these amounts to the estimate of cash 
worked out above, the total value of specie in the Imperial 
cash treasury in 1605 may be put at between 5,55,28,61,574 
and 6,75,28,61,574 dams . 

1. Irfan Habib, ‘Currency System of the Mughal Empire*, 
Medieval India Quarter ly. IV, nos* 1*2, p*9* 

2* Ibid* * p*3* 

3* Ibid ft 

4. Ain . I, p*31* Alternatively, since one man of copper was 
priced at 1044 dams the value of 60 mans ox copper would 
nave been 62.640 dams . 
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The specie so accumulated must have been hunt 
up through additions made over the entire reign (1556-1605)* 
It is logical to assume that the size of the annual transfer 
to the hoard Increased in proportion to the extension of 
the Empire* Since Akbar's effective dominions at the time 
of his accession at Kalanaur barely comprised the Punjab, 
the annual savings in the early years could only have been 
fractions of what they were when the Empire approached its 
zenith* around the close of the 16 th century* Thus, hypo¬ 
thetically, the amount transferred to the hoard must have 
stepped up every year* Upon the assumption that the hoard 
Alcbar inherited vma so small as to be regarded as negligible 
for all practical purposes, one can postulate a simple 
annual increase in the savings from zero at the time of 
the accession, in a regular 'arithmetical progression* 

With this assumption, we can determine the 

that 

amount/went into the hoard in the 40th regnal year,(1595-6), 
by applying the following formulae* 

s * 2a i ♦ («-1 ) d ) 

a i * a<j ♦ ( i-l) d 

Zf S denotes total savings 

n ,, total number of years 

a 1 ,, saving in the 1 th year 

d ,, common difference* 
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Given ©ur two figures for the total value of 
hoard, the estimates for savings (transfers to hoard) in 
the 40th R.Y. work out at 18,13,17,9^3 dans (accepting 
Qazwini) and 22,05,01,600 dans (following Pelsaert and 
Firishta)* 


A considerable part of this amount must have 
come from sources not covered by the .lama i The major source 
of income outside the „1ana c was war-booty* Large amounts 
wore seized from the treasures of the rulers of conquered 
provinces* 1 It seems reasonable to believe that a sizeable 
amount of it would have gone to the Imperial hoards, While 
the actual size of tie contribution of such booty to the 
hoard cannot be determined, one has arbitrarily to accept 
some proportion! and I have assumed that out of the total 
hoard, VTA was gained from this source. One has to make 
some further allowance for cash presents received regularly 
on new year’s day, 2 on weighing ceremony^ and numerous 

4 

other occasional nod also for amounts coming from fines and 


1* m ffify. II, PP.138. 142-3, 214| Ifij&flat, II,pn.152~3, 
1551 Badauni, II, pp.47-48f Akbamama . III. p*29o* 

2. Akbarnama (the Takmila ). pp*803, 836* 


3* Tavernier, I, p*301, one may expect that the tradition 
continued since Akbar's time* 


4* Akbamama . II, p.l49| Tabaoat . II, p*155. 
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escheats* As A minimum* vie may take these as contributing 
one-twentieth of the total savings* Making our deductions 
accordingly, we may taka it that 15,50,26,829 to 18,85,28,870 
dams must have been drawn out of the .lama- based income, for 
accretion to the hoard, in the year 1595-96* 

We shall now pass on to the different items of 
’expenditure # • ChaptersIX, X and XI will be wholly devoted 
to their estimation for the 40th regnal year (1595-96)* We 
will thereafter be able to see whether our estimate for the 
transfer to the hoard accords with the difference between 
the total income of the Khalisa and the total expenditure 

r 

estimated by us under the various heads* 
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Chapter 2X 

THE SALARY BILL 
C£ THE HANSABDARS 


The greatest charge on the .1am (or the total net 
revenue realization) i*as represented by the talab or pay- 
claims of the Imperial civil and military officials - the 
nansabdars .* The talab of the Mughal nansabdars was deter¬ 
mined by their mansabs (ninericsl ranlra)* An understanding 
of some features of the mansab system is thus necessary 
before one can attempt an estimate of the total expenses 
incurred by the Hughal administration In paying the emoluments 
of the nansabdars# 


It is generally held that from the 18th regnal year 
of Akbar, the Mughal nobles were assigned numerical ranks 
( roansabs ). consisting of a pair of numbers, the first designated 

U'TWl Jlrn_r 1 " " n " ' r 


1# It is_ generally held (Moreland, 

r * 

A 

London, 


’Hanks 



in the 
and 


ranks 

, arxf under Shah jahan'1,000) were desig- 


(under Akbar 

nated naara ' while the word mansabdar was used for those 
holding lower ranks (below 50por 1,000). ilowever, Aoul 
Fazl (Akbarnama. III. 671; Ain, I. PP*187. 188, 190) and 
MuW'Vfin iTAtainimi.- II, p7288) use the term 
for all rank-holders without any ^distinction. It 
however, true that the word uaera* to Judge from the 

i-i Akbar1 . p.456, was reserved (under Akbar) to 
>ae holding mansabs exceeding 500, 
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zat and the second sawar , 1 However, before the 40th regnal 
year of Akbar (1595) we have no actual reference to the paired 
ranks* and In the two lists of Akbar*s nobles* prepared before 
1595* only a single rank Is recorded, 2 3 4 The existence of two 
ranks before the 40th regnal year thus becomes rather suspect. 
This inpression Is reinforced by tho fact that the text of the 

Aln-1 Akbarl seems to speak of only a single rani; and neither 

* 

the term jgat nor pawar Is unambiguously employed in the sense 
of either of the two ranks. Since the Aln-1 Akbarl*s text 
mainly pertains to the 40tn regnal ye ax* (1595-5) * the existence 
of the paired ranks* prior to this date* cannot legitimately 
be taken for granted. 

According to Abiil Fasl, it was in the 18th regnal 

year (1573-4), that the dagh was introduced and tho ranks of 

the Imperial officials were fixed,^ These Innovations were 

4 

actually put Into effect during the next year (1574-5)* 


1. A.J. Qalsar, ‘Note on the date of Institution of Ha na ab 

under Akbar’, Pr oc, 24th Session* 1961* pp.155-7, 

By oversight* 157>-^ naa been styled by him as the 20th 
R.Y* instep of the 18th, See also M, Athar All* Mughal 
Nobility under Auramegeb , Bombay* 1966* p.39, 

2. A*n, I* pp,222-32; Tabaqat . II* pp,425-56, 

3. Akberaama . Ill, p.69, 

4. Ibid ,, III, p,117. 
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Hu^araad Khan giving the details of the measure oaysi 

The nansahs were fixed according to the 

capacity for maintaining and organising a contingent**.... 

Mansabs frco dehbaahi (10) to nandhazarl (5 #000) were 

established and the salary for each too fixed* A regulation 

to the effect that the nansabdara would separately bring 

their personal horses and elephants for branding ( dc/foa ) 

was imposed* A trooper* if capable of being a oih»»asi>a 

(horseman *with three horses*)* would bring three horses $ 

if capablo of being a do-aaoa (*vrlth two horses 1 )* two 

horses} and If capable of a yah-asna (* with one horse* )* 

he should bring one horse for the flash * In this way the 

pay (* alufa) for everyone was fixed*® 1 

• 

Thus* in addition to making no suggestion that 
there were two ( gat end sowar) ranks, Mutamad Khan indicates 
that the single rank I® ic referring to represented tlx? sis® 
of the contingents maintained by the nanaabders * He is* of 

i 

course* writing after Akbar*o death} but contemporaries are 
no less explicit* Badauni relates the nnnsabg directly to the 

t 

_ o 

number of nansabdara * troopers ( tabinan ) in a striking passage* 


1* Iabalnama . IZ* p.280* 

2* Badauni . II* p* 190 * 
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Most important of all, Abul Fazl, not only says that the 
mansabs were fixed on the basis of the capacity for organising 
( sar-kardan ) a contingent, 1 but elsewhere makes it plain that 
the number of the single rani; represented directly the size of 
the contingent# He says that tbs troops ( slnah ) of nobles do 
not exceed 5,000, while the ranks ( mansabe ) of princes were 

i 

9 

fixed at higher figures. Thus the words sinah and manaab 
appear hero os perfectly intorcliangeable • 

Statements by Hizamuddin Ahnad and Boyazid Biyat also 
show beyond dispute that the single rani; which was in vogue 
uptlll the 40th regnal year was directly related to the size 
of the military contingent. In his concluding remarks to his 
list of Akbar’s nobles, Hizamuddin Ahmad says? 


let it be known that such of the Imperial 
servants as maintain only 500 retainers ( nankar ) are not 
counted among the umara 1 (plural of amir) . 


Here again the parity of number of retainers ( nankar) 
with the number of the raansab is assumed, Nizamuddin adds 


1* Akbarnaraa . Ill, p,117, 
2, Ibid ,# III, p,219. 


3. Tabaoat . II, p,456. 
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that he has only given in his list such nobles as had the rank 

( palla ) of over 500, He acknowledges that he has used the list 

of the nobles given by Abul Fazl, 1 This list again gives only 
and 

one rani:;/one can thus deduce that contrary to the general 

assumption,' the mansabs given In the Ain*s list are not zat 

♦ 

ranks, but the single comprehensive ranlts that represented the 
number of troopers (while determining also the personal pay). 
Finally Bayazid records that he was made a do-aadl t i,e* held 

i 

the rank of 200 - - in later parlance do-sadl would always mean 

i 

200 zat ), and then goes on to account for the two hundred sawere 
that he was so obliged to maintain, 

A change is noticeable, first of all, in the 40th 
rognal year (1595-6) itself* The paired rani: makes its first 
(and very uncertain) appearance. It occurs in the following 
passage of the Akbarnana t 


"During this year the manaabdars were grouped into 

three categories. First, those whose sawara ( sawaran . horsemen) 

are equal to their manaabs : second, one half or more; the third 

% 


1, I, pp,222-32 


2, Abdul Aziz 
Mob; 





1 System , op. cit,, p.110; M. Athar All, 
Qalear, 24th 

Habib. ’The Manaab System 


y» p*8| A, J, 


Session, op. cit., p,156; and Irfan rfabib, *T1 
(1595-1637)*, Proc, IHC . 29 th Session, p.212. 


3, 




ed,, 


H, Husain, 
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less than that (one half of their mans aba ), as Is described In 

4 1 * 

the last volume ( Aln-1 Akbari ) * n " 

-v o 

The Ain~i Akbari practically reproduces this text* 

The description of this measure, read with the passages from 
Badaunl and Bayazld, implies two thingsi First, the mansabdara 
were expected to maintain horsemen equalling fiair mansab number; 
secondly, this expectation was not fulfilled by many of the 
nansabdars . The Mughal administration acknowledged the force 
of reality and modified the system accordingly* From now on 
the number of sawara . actually expected, began to be distinct 
from the mansab number* The single mansab that was in force now 
became valid for the payment of salary for the person ( zat) of 
the mansabdar only, while a new sawar -nunber \/as suffixed, 

i 

against which the barawurdi or partial rates were paid* 

The origin of the name zat for the first rank and 
barawurdi for the second (or sawar) rank lies here* The terms 
were clearly in the final stage of evolution (but not yet 
established completely) when the main text of the Ain was being 


1* Akbarnaraa . Ill, p*671* 


2 * 


Ms, I, p.179. "A 
to accord with the 



instituted 
gave mm 

.s mansab . the first grade 
or mors, the‘second; and he put 
into the third** 
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drafted (in or about the 4oth regnal year). Even in the 4lst 

year the distinction is not completes Shahrukh is granted 

5#000 gat , half the sawara being barawurdl . 1 2 This oeans that 

5#000 gat still implied a theoretical strength of 5#000 (cavalry), 

though only half t lie re of (2 #500) were paid for by barawurdl . 

Soon afterwards this would be spoken of simply as 5000 gat . 

2*50° sawar . However, another reference to the two ranks occurs 

2 

soon afterwards in the same year - 5,000 teat and sowar 1 # 
meaning 5,000 gat and 5 #000 sawar . Here the two ranks appear 
to be given full recognition. 

Henceforth zat determined the personal pay and the 
number of khaaa (personal) animals to be maintained according 
to the schedule in force. The sawafr indicated the number of 
horsemen the oansabdar was required to maintain* The pay due 
against the sawar rank would be worked out from the rank-numbers 
by use of separate schedules sanctioned for the purpose* 

It is thus clear that the two ranks ( zat and aawar ) 
made their appearance* though pot immediately with firm 
separate designations, in the 40th-4lst regnal year (1593-7). 

When the Ain was completed (1595-6) the separate zat and sawar 
ranks were still in an embryonic fora* As is evident from 

1. Akbarnama . Ill, p.717. 

2. Ib££** p*721* 
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Hu^tamad Khan’s account of the introduction of the (single) 
mansabg in the 19th regnal year (1574-5), the payment for 
tabinan (tbs niansabdar ^ troopers) was iron the beginning 

i 

distinct from the personal pay of the reansabdar . The regula¬ 
tions given In the Ain confirm that the payment for the zat or 
•person 1 (in the literal sense) of the mansabdars was separate 
from that for Ms horsemen* It is indeed laid down that when 
a promotion in manaab was given, the increased pay for his 
person ( zat) was allowed itnediatoly on tins enhanced rank, but 
tli© amount for the additional troopers implied by the increase 
in rank was paid only after the dagh (brand)The rule shows 
that when it was formulated the nansab was still a single, not 
dual, rank; yet the payment for the person and cavalry of the 

nansabdar was separately made* 

» 

Therefore, though the got and sawar ranks were not 
distinguished until the 40th or 4lst regnal year, and then also 
not without ambiguity, the actual situation prevailing imme¬ 
diately earlier was not very different from what it was after 
the 4lst year (1596-7)* The single rank was in one sense 
already the gat rank; i*e. it indicated the personal pay and the 
number and composition of animals to be maintained on his 

•personal* account by the mansabdar . It was also no longer a 

* 

1. Ain. I. PP.191-2. 
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direct index of the size of the military contingent* as it was 
originally intended to be* By the 40th regnal year, it rather 
represented the maximum limit for the size of the contingent 
that the noble could present* But already the contingent, 
which the noble might actually present, or for which barawurdl 
payment might bo made in anticipation, was much smaller* This 
situation provided the basis for the formula for the three 
scales of ’personal* pay of nansabdars . based on the ratio of 
the contingent to the total mansab . spelled out in the 40th 
regnal year* This 'contingent* was really the future second 
or sawar raid:* 


In the following sections, not only is tho separate 
existence of the two ranks assumed for 1595-6 (this would in 
any case in accordance with fact), but for convenience of 
exposition tho designations zatf and sawar are also employed for 
them, though, strictly speaking, this anticipates the later 
terminology* 


II 


We may now attempt to estimate the total expenditure 
on the personal pay of the mansabdara . 

The Ain-1 Akbarl sets out the schedule of pay, as well 
as the detailed requirements of horses, elephants and beasts of 
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burden which were to be maintained by the mansabdgre as their 
personal contribution ( khdsa) . Since the schedules give the 
pay separately for each of the three grades of ranks created 
in the 40th regnal year, it follows that the pay-schedule of 
the Ain cannot be of a date earlier titan 1595-6# 

The mansaba listed in the schedule start from 10,000 
and come down to 10. According to Abtil Pazl there were in all 
66 ranks, equalling the numerical value of the letters in the 
name of God (Allah)# 1 Blochaann*c text and the British Museum 
MS Add 7652, however, list only 65 ranks, while against the 
ranis of 600 two sets of figures specifying salary and animals 
are given# The schedule is given correctly in British Museum 
MS Add# 6552, which records the rani: 1,250, omitted in the 
other MSS* It is assigned the pay that is given in the printed 
text and other MSS against 1,200# Then onwards, the pay of 
each rank in Add# 6552 is the one which is given in the printed 
text to the next lower rankf so down to 600, against which the 
second of the pair of g figures in the printed text is entered# 
Thus Add# 6552 enables us to restore the correct form of the 
schedule, with 66 ranks in all# 

^he schedule provides the salaries for all the three 
grades against each rank but no such grades exist above 5,000. 


1# A&q, I, 179* 
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For the three ranks above 5,000 the salary Is given only for 
the first grade* While the gat salary varies among the remaining 

ranks according to the grades, the number of animals remains the 
same for all the three grades of each rank* 

AUft Fazl says that in the 18th regnal year, together 
with the institution of dagh or branding, a classification of 
animals was laid down, and schedules of the sanctioned 'average* 
costs of maintenance of various breeds of horses, elephants, 

4 

camels, ossen, mules and carts were issued* By the time the 
schedule actually reproduced in the Ain had been formulated, 
this classification seems to have undergone some changes* The 
Intelnama-i Jahangir IT , giving the earlier classification, 
records five breeds of horses, 2 while the Aln-1 Akbarl gives 
seven classes*^ The Ain sets out the costs of maintenance 
with a detailed break down*** This gives the coat calculated 
originally and the subsequent enhancements* In the case of 
horses three increments were granted* The first of these is 
said simply to have been made out; of the Emperor’s concern for 


1. A|n# P*176* 


2* Iqbalnaroa . XI, p*288. 
3* 2&U, I, p.176* 


4* Ibid ** pp* 176-8* The most superior breed (arabi) was not 
included among the horses required to be maintained as Khftftft 
( Ain * 180-6) nor is the salary of Norsemen with an arab 
horse set out in the *d§gh * rates ( Ain * p*188)* 
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the comfort and welfare of the army. The rise in copper price 
of the rupee from 35 to AG dams in 29-30th regnal year, 1 
compelled the Emperor to sanction another increment in rates* 

This suggests that though the costs wore calculated in dams , 
these were commuted into rupees at tho tine of actual payment* 
For elephants it is specifically stated, obviously by way of 
exception, that the paynent remined fixed in dans* and was 
unaffected by changes in the copper value of the rupee* An 
enhancement in rates for elephants was indeed sanctioned, but 
the reason is not recorded* 

These rates ( Mn-i Jandarah) were apparently sanctioned 
for payment for the animals, carts, etc*, of the manaabdara to 
be mintained as their Khaoa and for those maintained by their 
troopers, after they had been actually branded (dggh). This is 
evident from Abul Fozl*s language a3 well as from the context* 

The rates precede the chapter on the mansabddrs setting out 

« 

their gat obligations and salaries* On the other hand, they 
follow the chapter entitled * Ain-1 Sjpahobadl *. giving the 
Tmravurdi- rates 2 and detailes of muster and branding. The 
columns of animals and carts in tho raanaab pay-schedules are 
arranged in exactly the same order in which they are given in 


1 . 

2 . 


i&, I, p.28. 


Ibid ., pp* 175-86, for the significance of jba 
see infra, sec* II* 




i-peymenta, 




the Ain-1 Jaadaran . The decisive piece of evidence is to be 
fotsad in Ateil Fasl*s statement concluding the chapter on Ain-1 
Jandarah to the effect that elephants and carts were allowed 
only to mansabdars and superior troopers ( mzln-sawar ) were 
to bring camels and oxen only for the brand* 1 This neons that 
the rates applied both to the animals maintained by mansabdars 
under their ♦ gat * ranks, and those by their troopers,, in 
fulfilment of the obligation against the mansabdars * * sowar * 
ranks* 


To know the actual oxpendituro against what later was 
called the g,at rank, it has to be decided whether the mainte¬ 
nance cost of animals was paid over and above the stated salary 
or was included in it* Abdul Aziz has assumed that the mansab- 
dars were obliged to maintain these animals out of their own 

9 

salaries, and the animals belonged to the State* But tills, 
as will be shown in the foil wing paragraphs, is not possible, 
in view of the evidence of ths Ain itself, 

Tiie detailed specifications of average expenses in the 
Aln-1 Jandarah could only be relevant if the tiughal administra¬ 
tion had to use them to roake payments at seme stage* If it 

t* Ain . 1, p*178* Atnil Fa£L says (p.ISQj that troopers having 
more than one hors# ( ghgir-i yak-asp a) were paid the allow¬ 
ance for a camel or an ox, equal tonalf the rate sanctioned 
for animals of superior horseman ( gazlda aawar ). 


2* Abdul Aziz, The Maneabd arl System o f the Mughal Amy, pp.48-9. 
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was obligatory for each aanaabdar to maintain the animals out of 
his own salary set out in the raansab pay~achedula, there would 
not be any need for the Imperial administration to make these 
meticulous calculations, especially since for the Imperial 
Stables such details are separately furnished , 1 To work out 
the salaries, only rough estimates would have sufficed* Further* 
more, the Ain says that for the elephants the payment was always 
made in dams# If It ms not a separate payment It would have 
been difficult to assimilate it to the salaries which are given 
In rupees* 


The crucial evidence is Abdl Fazl’s statement that 
certain enlianconents in the sanctioned costs of maintenance were 
made to provide relief to the army, i*e* the mansabdars * This 
could hardly have been the case if the payments for these 
animals were made by the mansabdars out of their own salaries* 
Clearly, it was the aansabdars themselves who received the 
enhanced rates, in carder to have drawn any benefits from the 
enhancements • 


1. iia* I. PP.133-44* 

2* To anticipate a possible suggestion that these enhancements 
might have been assimilated through increase in zat (personal) 
, we should remember that (i) there is no statement in the 
to justify the supposition of such a second round of 
istaentst and (it) the adjustments for enhancements in 

I_itenance costs would have resulted in detailed figures for 

aawsab- oav. whereas the pay figures are invariably (with just 
one* or two exceptions) in round numbers or, in case of low 
ranks, with 5, as the last digit* 





There is one more argument still, for refuting Abdul 
Aziz*s hypothesisi Xf the monthly salaries stated in the sche¬ 
dules include the allowances for animals, on subtracting the 
expenses on these obligations from the stated salaries, we 
should have the net salaries# But we find that calculations on 
this basis give us impossibly low net salaries for same ranks# 
Pot example, the holder of ranis 20 in category X would have 
D#2t#5Qf category IX, Hs.ll.SOs and category III, fc.t^O only. 

But the pay of even a yak-aana (trooper with one horse) was 
fj#12 per month, allowed on the most inferior horse ( .lan^la )» 
Further, If wo go on calculating on the basis of Abdul Aziz’s 
hypothesis, the net salary fixed by the Mughal administration 
for the rank of 10 would turn out to be higher than that for 20 
and for the rank of 300 slightly higher than that for 350# 
Moreover, there would hardly have been any difference between the 
net salaries for the ranks (category X) of 3,500 and 3#000; 

800 and 700j and 200 and ISO# 1 

One must therefore, accept what the Ain plainly 
implies, viz., that the allowances for the an im a l s and carts 
were paid in addition to the personal ( zat ) salaries, and were 
not assimilated to them# 


1# These calculations are made by simply deducting the figures 
for allowances of animals in Table X (below) from the 
sanctioned monthly salaries* 
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It is also not possible to assume with Abdul Aziz 
that the animals maintained by the nobles according to the 
pay schedule of nansabdars were those of the Imperial stables, 
lent to then for maintenance and use. The lobalnaha giving 
the account of the 19th FUY. explicitly refers to the manaab » 
dars * own •personal* elephants and horses ( fll-o-aspa-1 khaaa-i 
fohwud) .* which were to bo brought for muster and brand. 
According to AbuX Fazl f somewhere before the Aoth R.Y., the 
practice of the nansabdars * bringing the elephants to the 
brand was discontinued, a thing hardly possible if these 
were Imperial elephants. 

It seems that the practice of assigning the 
Imperial elephants to the nansabdars and obliging them to 
maintain these out of their cum salary ( Idhremrak«»idawabb ) was 
a later development, though its origin might be traced to 
Akbar*s tine. Abiil Fazl does d say that the Imperial elephants 

were divided into halaas and were placed under nobless but 

* 

he explicitly adds that fodder ( khwurash) for them was 

■3 

supplied by the state. For horses too there were similar 
arrangements; the fodder ( alio-o tazim ) however was supplied 
by the Imperial Establishment.^ 

1. Iobalnaraa . II, p*288* 

2* Ain . I, p.123* 

3. p.135. 

Ibid .. p.l4l« 
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Thus, for determining the expenses against the 
* zat * rank cme has to add the allowances sanctioned for the 
animals to the salaries recorded in the pay-schedule• The 
Ajn*s detailed toak-down of costs and specification of 
animals and carts to be maintained makes it possible to 
calculate the amount paid for the animals and carts, which 
may then be added to the get salaries* The total payments 
so worked out are given in Table Is Figures in it are worked 
out only for ‘effective* ranks, I.e* the ranks actually 
awarded, being those specified in the Ain *s list of manaabflsra* 


Table I 


Hansab 

Monthly 

Salary 


Allowances 


\ in rupees; 

X II 

III 

animals & 
(in nqpee 

10,000 

60,000 

m 

m 

20,849*00 

8,000 

50,000 

mm 

- 

16,992.75 

7,000 

45,000 

mm 

- 

14,643*63 

5,000 

30,000 

29,000 

28,000 

10,703.50 

4,500 

26,000 

25,800 

25,700 

9,416.88 

4,000 

22,000 

21,000 

21,600 

0,422.88 

3,500 

18,600 

18,400 

18,300 

7,702.13 

3,000 

17,000 

16,800 

16,700 

6,568.25 

2,500 

14,000 

13,800 

13*700 

5,254.75 

2,000 

12,000 

11,900 

11,800 

4,219*13 

1,500 

9,000 

8,900 

8,800 

3,431*40 

1,000 

7,700 

7,400 

7,100 

2,838*50 
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900 

5,000 

4,700 

4,400 

2,464,88 

800 

4,000 

3,700 

3,600 

1,968,13 

700 

3,500 

3,200 

3,000 

1,486,00 

600 

2,800 

2,750 

2,700 

1,314,25 

500 

2,500 

2,300 

2,100 

1,144,75 

400 

2,000 

1,700 

1,500 

726,50 

350 

1,450 

1,400 

1,350 

612,50 

300 

1,400 

1,250 

1,200 

361,00 

250 

1,150 

1,100 

1,000 

405*50 

200 

975 

950 

900 

440,50 

150 

875 

850 

800 

354,50 

120 

745 

740 

730 

329*00 

100 

700 

600 

530 

302.50 

80 

410 

380 

350 

241,00 

60 

300 

285 

270 

186,50 

50 

250 

240 

230 

106,50 

40 

223 

200 

185 

164,00 

30 

175 

165 

155 

121*50 

20 

135 

125 

115 

113*50 

10 

100 

82,5 

75 

44,00 


With this schedule at hand, once we can determine 
the nuratoer a£ mansnhdarg in each rank at a particular point 
of tine 9 ye nay compute the total amount required to meet the 
entire pay—clain agains t the t 2 at * ranks, as well as the 
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proportion that it bore to the expected net revenue-income 

or the ,ioaa‘ of the Empire* 

As mentioned above, two lists of Akbar’s 
are available* The first is given by Abul Fazl in his Mn*l 
Akbari* This list, closed in the 40th year of Akbar, con¬ 
tains the ruanos of all the r afli^brl nr n of 300 and above* 

i 

whether dead or alive at the time the list was compiled* 

Abul Fazl also gives the names of monaabdara holding mnnsahe 

• . . « 

below 50 • but not less titan 200 , confining this list pro¬ 
fessedly to those alive in the 40th H*Y* As for the oansttb * 
dars of below 200, he contents hinself with providing the 

p 

number of recipients in each rank in that year* 

According to Abul Fazl, the li3t was completed in 
the 40th regnal year (1593-6), but it seems to have been 
partially out of date even before this year* Though the 
Tabanat-i Akbari . which closed in 1593, and which contains 
the second list, refers to Abul Fail's list, it shows some 

•5 

significant changes* It adds 15 new names of those alive, 
while for 28 raansabdars it gives higher than those 

1 * Ain * X t pp*222—31• 

2. Ibid *. 223* 

3* Tafraoat. nr*425-56. Cf. I* Habib, 'The Mansab System 
1595-1937*, Proc- i*ii«C* . Session , pp*228-49* 



recorded in the Ain, Evidently, the Ain * a list was originally 
compiled sometime before 1593 s and though additions wore 
undoubtedly made to it by Abiil Fazl himself,in order to 
include nroraotions or new appointments, these additions were 
not comprehensive enough* The Tabaaat does us furtlier service 
by omitting to assign any oansab to those whom Abiil Fazl has 
awarded fictitious *oosthun?ous* • lansabs* It also takes care 
to specifically mention the fact of their demise against such 
nobles as were no longer olive* 

/ 

^implementing and correcting tho Ain * a list with that 
of the Tabaaat . one can determine with a fair e^rpoctation of 
accuracy, the nuaber of mansabdara of each rank alive in 1593* 

Though, as w© have seen, the flpnsafas given in those 
two lists are formally the single mansaba. determining the 
personal salaries as well as tho also of the contingent, these 
mansha afterwards continued as the aat ranks (see Section 1} 
and. can be used to compute the total payment on account of the 
personal monthly salaries and allowances for animals# Here 
the only difficulty since the size of the contingent maintained 
by each manaa bdar is not known, it is not possible to work out 
the number of the mansabdara in each of the three categories 


1* A*J, Qaisar, ’Note* & c* 9 op* cit*, pp*155-7* 
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(based on the ratios of size of contingent to number of rank) 
in which each rank was subdivided. One cannot thus determine 
the exact amount of total pay against the zat ranks* However t 
the category-vise variations in the pay schedule are marginal 
and a range can be worked out by assuming two extreme possi¬ 
bilities. viz., that all the nansabdars belonged to the first 
category; and, that alternatively, all belonged to the third 
category. 

Table II gives the total timber of nansabdars against 
each rani;, together with the total pay plus allowances for 
aniials and carts worked out for then. 


Table II 


ansab 

I'O. of 

Total 

; Kit salary. 

Allowances 


holders 

fix 

l rupees; 

for animals 

10,000 

1 

60,000 ( 60 , 000 )( 60 , 000 ) 

20 , 849*00 

8,000 

1 

50,000 ( 50 , 000 )( 50 , 000 ) 

16 , 992.75 

7,000 

1 

45,000 

( 45 , 000 )( 45 , 000 ) 

14 , 643.63 

5,000 

9 

270,000 

261,000 

252,000 

96,331.50 

4,500 

1 

26,000 

25,800 

25,700 

9,416.88 

5,000 

3 

66,000 

65,400 

64,800 

25 , 268.64 

3,500 

2 

37,200 

36,800 

36,600 

15 , 404.26 

3,000 

4 

68,000 

67,200 

66,800 

26 , 273.00 

2,500 

3 

42,000 

4 l ,400 

41,100 

15 , 764.25 

2,000 

9 

108,000 

107,100 

106,200 

37 , 972.17 
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1,500 

7 

63,000 

62,300 

61,600 

24,019.80 

1,000 

16 

123,200 

118,400 

113,600 

45,416.00 

900 

12 

60,000 

56,400 

52,800 

29,578.56 

800 

2 

8,000 

7,400 

7,200 

3,936.26 

TOO 

16 

56,000 

51,200 

48,000 

23,776.00 

600 

4 

11,200 

11,000 

10,800 

5,257.00 

500 

31 

77,500 

71,300 

65,100 

35,487.25 

400 

17 

34,000 

28,900 

25,500 

12,350.50 

350 

19 

27,550 

26,600 

25,650 

11,637.5 

300 

32 

44,800 

40,000 

38,400 

17,952.00 

250 

12 

13,800 

13,200 

12,000 

5,826.00 

200 

81 

78,975 

76,950 

72,900 

36,328.50 

150 

53 

46,375 

45,050 

42,400 

18,788.50 

120 

1 

745 

740 

730 

329.00 

100 

250 

175,000 

150,000 

132,500 

75,625.00 

80 

91 

37,310 

34,580 

31,850 

21,931.00 

60 

204 

61,200 

58,140 

55,080 

38,046.00 

50 

16 

4,000 

3,840 

3,680 

2,984.00 

40 

260 

57,980 

52,000 

48,100 

42,640.00 

30 

39 

6,825 

6,435 

6,045 

4,738.50 

20 

250 

33,750 

31,250 

28,750 

28,375.00 

10 

224 

22,400 

18,430 

16,800 

9,855.00 


Total 18,15,810 17,23,865 16,39,225 7,73,793.45 

Total (Jiu/ 87,15,88,800 82,7^25,200 78^6^28,000 37,14,20,856 
yoar) 

1,19,88,76,056 
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It appears that while the total number of the 

raansabe on the pay-ached tile was 66, appointments were actually 

made to 33 only* Placing all the mansabdars in each of the 

three categories by turn* three different sums have been 

worked out for total salary and allowances for animals against 

the gat- ranks, The pay-schedule in the Ain records the 

salaries in terms of rupees per month* These I have converted 

into dams per annua* at the Ain *a own ratoi of AO dams to the 

rupee. We get a minimum of 78*68 crorea dams per annua if all 

the mansabdars belonged to category III* and a maximum of 

87*16 crores* if all of then were in category X* Perhaps the 

total based on category II* viz*, 82*75 crores is likely to 

have been closest to the actual salary bill for the l xat t 

ranks* The total allowance for animals works out at 37*14 

crorea* This remains constant for all the three categories* 

d 

Adding this to the expenditure on salaries we have a axlmua 
of 124*30 crores and a minimum of 115*82 crores of par 
annum* 


Since the effective doma L of the Empire given in the 
Ain works out at 4*05,57*39*223 £■£ £or 1595-6, the expendi¬ 
ture on the > zat t salary cornea to bo tween 26*56 and 30*6904 of 
the expected net income of the Empire* It would be practically 
29*5604, if om assumes that all the belonged to 

Category II* 
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As *» have aeen in Section I* it became a practice 
from 1595 onwards to designate separately the number of 
cavalry men that the mansab- holdar was to keep* it being 
never more than the number of his rank* This led to the 
creation of an additional* saver, rank* the original rank 
coming to be designated as gat. The fixation of amounts paid 
for a the cavalry ( aawara ) maintained by the mansab-h olders. 
remained a complex process* both before the emergence of a 
separate sawar- rank and afterwards* The fixation was 'initially 
carried out in two stages* 1 At first* while a person was 
awarded a ' sowar *-rank (either at the first appointment or by 
way of promotion ), he was paid in anticipation at a uniform 
rate per unit of ' sawnr '-raak. This rate was known as 
barawurdi * 2 it was an ad hoc payment to be adjusted after 
the recipient presented his men and horses for inspection and 
dAgh (brand and descriptive roll)*^ The final salary was fixed 


* op* cit** p*227* where 

_ as an estimated pre«d£gh 

brought out~for the first time* 


1* Cf« Irfan Habib* ' Kansab -Svstara* 
the significance of ba rawurdl . a 
rate* wi 

2* Ain . I* p*176* 

3. Ibid ** X* p.176* If a wmwWy found it difficult to muster 
horsemen* he was given a one enrolled ('branded') troopers 

* «• P«* of his contingent. But he 
wee not paid the allowance for them* These troopers* desig¬ 
nated dakhili. obtained their salaries directly from the 
Imperial treasury on verification by the mow** »*!»>■ to wham 
they were assigned (p*19l)« However* the MUHUk troepere 

or above* and only 



5*000 could only have dfithllis for meotini 
of the rank of 500* and so onf the nanf a1 nlr 500 
have them up to 100, 


itiens 

could 
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on the basis of the contingent of troopers ( tablnan ) actually 
brought to the brand (daah ), 1 The pay sanctioned upon branding 
was determined by such factors as the number of horses per 
trooper* the breeds of the horses and the race to which the 
manaabdar belonged 

The Akbarnaana gives the barawurdf rates as revised 
in the 40th R*Y. The new schedule allowed 1,000 dams a month 

i 

for a slh-aspa (‘with three horses*)# 800 dams for a do-aspa 
(’with two horses*), 600 dams a month for a yak-aana ('with 
one horse* )• In the case of Rajput mansabdara * the rates were 
lower, viz,, 800 dams a month for a sih^aspa and 600 dams a 
month for a do-aspa ,^ 

The need to fix the rates separately, for horsemen 
with three, two and one horse seems to have arisen, owing to 


1# Ajn « Z, pp,176, 191* 

2, The rates varied with the race of the m ansatflara and not 
of cavalry troopers* Cf. Irfan Flabib. ^Haneab "gystem*, 
op, cit„ p*233. 


We cone across another schedule in a MS of T^InlM 
Jahangiri (Br, Mus* Or 1834), allegedly in force in 
the rates given are 1000,800 and 400 tanka* respeetd 
(cf, I, Habib, Hansa b System, op, cit #77*235){ The 
here aeea to be a mistake for dapa . though in the c< 
yak-aapa. the rate would be too low, Sven for the a 


(cf, I, Habi 
here seem to 


here seem to be a mistake for dams , though in the case of 
yak-aapa . the rate would be too low* Sven for the mainte* 
nance of the iamrla horse the sanctioned amount was 240 
dame a month l Ain. I, p,177)» the amoiext left for the 
trooper would be a mere 160 dggg per month, if the 
T-fhiTniWM rates were followed# 
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the requlrcraenta, separately fixed, of different numbers of 
each category of troopers in each contingent of ten horsemen 
(lit* the contingent maintained by a Mahtashi *)* At an 
earlier stage the formula for such composition was 2 -chahar 
aaoa (4-horee troopers) , 3 slh-aspaa 3 do-aspas* and 2 vaK- 
aapaa * But by the time the ^ln was compiled, the standard 
requirement had been altered to 3 slh-agpas * 4 do-agpaa and 

4 

3 vak-aspaa . On the basis of this formula, the average rate 
per unit of tablnan (* gawar * rank) works out at 800 dams or 
Rs*20 per month* 2 This rate of Rs*20 a month obtains further 
confirmation from the earlier bariwurdi rates recorded in the 
/fon * This schedule which is professedly for barawurdi . allows 
Rs*25 a month for (horsemen serving) Iranis and Turanis, 

Rs.20 for Indiana and Rs*15 for revenue collectors of the 
Imperial Establishment WlM-\ EjjflMftf" 3 there¬ 

fore, seems that in the schedule of 1595 the standard amounts 
have not been revised (since 1,000 dams «* Rs*25; 800 daSa« **20t 
600 « fc*15)* What was altered waa the basis on which the 


rates were sanctioned* The rates were now fixed on the more 
reasonable ground of the number of horses per trooper* However, 


1* &fi» I* p.188. 

2* See W*H. Moreland, ‘Rank (m ansab ) in the Mughal State 

Service*, JRAS. op,cit*| Irfan Habib, ’MfinBAb-Syatea*» op* 
cit,, pp* 235-5, the interpretation offered of this passage 
by the latter seems rather forced* 

3. &fi, I, p.173* 
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the revision did place the Rajput aansabdars in a 1ess ativan- 

i 

tageous position* For the Rajputs now the average rate per 
unit of ' ammr* rank works out at 660 dams a month only* 

The Aln-i Akbarl also gives the rates of pay of 

4 

yak-aspas . varying according to horses of various breeds* 

The amount allowed for the trooper in each case can he calcu¬ 
lated by subtracting the cost of maintenance of the horses 
of the different breeds, given elsewhere in the Ain * 

Table ZXX 



Pay of 

Sanctioned 

Balance 

theo~ 


vak-aana 

rate for 
horses 

retically left 
with the trooper 

Iraqi 

Ra* 

30 

Rs* 

17 

Re* 

13 

Hujannas 

• t 

25 

it 

14 

it 

11 

Turki 

M 

20 

M 

12 

i» 

8 

Tabu 

• t 

18 

ft 

10 

tt 

8 

Taxi 

M 

15 

f * 

8 

• * 

7 

Jangle 

• • 

12 

II 

6 

»* 

6 


To judge from the documentary evidence of Shahjahan’a 


1* Ain. I f p*188* 

2* Ibid* . X, pp.176~7* 
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tine* the horses most comomly in use were Turk! and Yatxu 
It would be a fair assumption to take Rs,8 per month as the 
amount normally allowed for the personal subsistence of the 
trooper* Xt then becomes evident that for calculating the 
baravurd i-rate. the Mughal administration allowed for the 
most inferior horse, that is, dangla (with its monthly main* 
tenance cost at Rs,6), The rate for a standard contingent of 
10 can then be worked out as follows* 

3 slh-aapas * Rs#3 x (6x3«3) ® 78 

4 do-aspas t Rs*2 X (6x2+3) « 80 

3 vak»agpaa s Rs*3 x (6x1+8) » 42 

Total 10 horsemen Rs, 200 

A total of Rs#200 allowed for 10 horsemen gives us a 
monthly rate of Rs.20 or 800 daws per unit of cavalry or aswir* 
rank (tablnan) i and this happens to be exactly the rate which 
we hove derived from the Akbamaroa *s berawurdi rates for the 
AOth year. 
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VThile the baravurdl payment was sanctioned at the 
same rate as for the most inferior horse* enhanced payment 
on account of horses of superior breeds was made when such 
horses were actually brought to the brand (dash) * 1 The 
daghfrr ate therefore might change for a manaabdar at each 
dagh-1 mukarrar (subsequent brand)* even if his rank remained 
the same* 

It, therefore* does not seem possible to calculate 

the actual Imperial expenditure on the cavalry of the mamab- 

dars . nevertheless ^ one may place a lower and upper limit for 

such expenditure* The minimum expenditure can be worked out 

by assuming that the payment was made according to barewurdi- 

rates against the entire * aawar »-rank. The maximum daghl 

♦ • 

payments can be estimated by proceeding on the assumption that 
all the horses brought to the brand ( daflh) were of a superior 
quality* say* Turk! (whose sanctioned maintenance coat was 
fe* 12/month) * To take them all as Iraqi or Mujannas* the two 
most superior categories would* of course* be unreasonable* 

The monthly daghi rate per unit of * saver "-rank, if 
all the horses were Turk!* may be worked out as follows 


1* Ain . 1*9*189 and 1911 Akbamama * II* p*l47* 



(calculating for the standard contingent of tan horseman) i 


3 slh-aspaa s 3 x 

4 do-aspaa t 4 x 

3 yak-agpaa « 3 x 


(12x3) ♦ 8 » 132 
(12x2) ♦ 8 * 128 
(12x1) ♦ 8 o 60 
Total « 320 


This would give £5*3*640 par annum for 10 horseman 
£j* 384 (i*e* 15*360 dams ) per annum for one unit of sawar- rank. 


Now* with the baraward! and daghl rates at hand* as 
the floor and celling of expenditure per unit of * sowar *-rank, 
we can go on to compute the raJjaimiQ expenditure on raanaabdara * 
cavalry by treating the total * sowar* -rank as barawurdll and 
to compute the maximum by assuming* that the payment against 
the entire sawar- ranh was made according to the daghl rates 
for Turiei horses* 


As noted earlier* there is no list of Akbar*s aansab 
dara specifying sawar ranks. It is* therefore, not possible 
to determine the actual number of sawar- ranka. with a firm 
degree of precision* An attempt at rough estimation can, 
however* still be made* 

The sawar- rank begins to be mentioned in the Akbanvwna 
from the 4lst R.Y.* though only occasionally* It is in the 
account of the closing years of Akber , s reign contained in the 



labalnama that sawar^ansabs begin to be recorded almost 
regularly. By assembling the recorded pair of gat and saver 
ranks for the last years of Akbar*s reign, we can work out 
the average ratio between the number of zat and sawar-ranks 
on the basis of a fairly large sample* 

Taking into account only those raansabdars (4? in 
number) for wham both the zat and sawarw ranka are recorded 
in the l obalnama from the 47th to 50th R.Y., the total of 
aawar numbers awarded amounts to 59.15^ of the zeft ranks. 

This ratio of sawar to zat rank is corroborated by the 
information available for the early years of Jahangir, During 
the 2nd and 3rd years of his reign the ratio of aawar to gat 
rank worked out from all the references to ranks given in the 
Tuzuk-i Jahangir! comes respectively to 100*64,42 and 
100*57,95, 1 It should then be reasonable to take " saw&r ’ rank 
as amounting to 60# of the zat-manaab s for the year 1595 as 

i 

well. 


Oiven this ratio, the total number of manaabs 
against which cavalry was required in 1595-6 should have 


1, I have calculated from data willed from Tuzuk»l Jahanglrl , 
ed, S, Ahmad, Aligarh, 1864, pp#4l-73. 
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been 1,88,070, being 6/10 of the total of manaaba (3,13,450) 

i 

indicated by Abul Fazl’s list and statistics corrected by 
Information from Hlzarauddln Ahmad. How this Included both 
cavalry which had been inspected and branded and paid for 
at daghi rates, and cavalry that was due to be maintained, 
but not yet brought to the brand, and paid for at taarawurdl 
rates* It may be assumed then that while the maximum else 
of cavalry that Akbar*s manaabdar a would have maintained was 
1,88,070, in actual fact, it should have been much smaller* 
This fits pretty well with what we know of the size of the 
Mughal army in Shahjahan’s time (1646-47) • According to 
Lahori's estimate based explicitly upon an application of 

the Rule of One fourth to the total of mansaba held at that 

» 

time, the total number of cavalry was 185,000* Since the 
Empire had expanded somewhat by this time, the proximity 
of the actual size of Mughal cavalry, to the maximum size 
under Akbar seems quite reasonable* This, then is a fairly 
good confirmation of our supposition that the ratio between 
the manstfih and the equivalent of sawar- rank in 1595-6, was 
10 i 6. 


To apply the barawurdi- rates for calculating the 


1* Lahori, II, p*7l9* 



pay-claim ( talab ). we should in addition know the total savmr 

M 

ranks of the Rajputs, since they were assigned lower barawurdi- 
rates • Prom the list of the Ain supplemented by the Tabaoat . 
we can see that the total number of mansabs of the Rajputs on 
the list was 29,650, while the total mansabs of all recipients 
listed, was 2,41,250, That is the share of the Rajputs in 
the gat ranks held by holders of 200 and above was 12.29^, 
Assuming that this was approximately the percentage in " aawar * 
ranks as well and giving the total aawar rank as 1,88,070 
(6<Xi of 3,13,450 1 the total of mansabs . based on the Ain *s 
figures), the total ♦ sawar-taansab a of the Rajputs may be 
estimated at 23,114. 

Proceeding from these figures, the estimation of tht 
minimum and maximum expenditure on the cavalry of the mansab- 
dars is a matter of simple arithmetic. Multiplying the total 
sawar ranks for non-Rajputs, vis., 1,64,956 by the barawurdl 
rate of 9,600 dams per annuo and the aawar- ranks of Rajputs, 
viz., 23,114 by 7,920 daaa . and adding the two products we 
get the floor for the total pay sanctioned for the manaabdars * 
cavalry, vig,, 1,76,66,43,811 dans per year. This would be 
42.76$ of the total Jama * calculated from the Ain . 


1. It should be noted that Hindus other than Rajputs are 
not included among the Rajputs by us. 



The maximum limit can be obtained by multiplying 
the total estimated aawar» rank (1,88,070) by tbe hypothetical 
daghi- rate of 15,360 dams per unit of sawar rank per year* 

This yields a total of 2,88,87,55,200 dama or 69*93$ of the 
total .lanef of the Empire* 

Though the two figures set the minimum and maximum 

limits on expenditure against * sawar 1 -rank salaries, they are 

of little help in getting an estimate of the actual level that 

lay in between* This can he estimated only if we can deter* 

mine the portion of the total aawar rank on which only bare* 

wurdl payments had been made, whereby we might make separate 

calculations for the total barawurdi and daiM payments* For 

this we have no direct evidence whatsoever* But it seems 

certain that the proportion of sawar -rank on which daghl pay* 

roents were made could not have been very high* The raansabdsre 

did not always maintain as many horses and men as were 

required under their ♦ sowar * rank* A despatch by Abul Faxl 

from the Oeocan suggests that even bringing one-helf of the 

* 

required number to the brand was not usual* Wa can then 
hardly asstne that daghl payments accounted for more than a 


*• j*m f .4V»V F MA>_Py*o»» p*45* This collection of 
letters, however, contains some material that seems to 
have been interpolated later* 
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third of the * sowar * ranks. Moreover, even when the full 
number was brought to the brand ( daghK the additional payment 
on daghl- rates was not always made. This is the burden of 
Bayasld Biyat’s complaints, 1 Finally, if six years elapsed 
after the last muster (renewal of the da/ih was due every 
three years), 2 3 a deduction of 10$ was made on sawar- rank 
payments, and this continued until the horses and men were 
presented for the dagh and muster afresh. If a promotion was 
granted and three years passed after the last brand ( dagh )» 
no payment (even on barawurdl rates) was made far the addi- 
—tlonal sawar» rackm-pending the actual- presentation of-mea-and - 
liorses for the brand,* 5 

It should, therefore, be an acceptable assumption 
that the * sacwar t ranks against which dayhi rates were paid, 
did not exceed one-third of the aaiwpabs on which only barawurdl 
payments had been made. We may therefore, reasonably proceed 
on the hypothesis that * sewer ranks were divided in a 1*2 
ratio. Into those (a) against which only barawurdl and 
(a) against which dashl payments had also been mads. On this 

1, Bayazld Biyat, op, clt,, p*373* 

2* fin* 1, pp*19V2* 

3, I, p,192* 


basis, the total expenditure on the sawar- rank payments can 
be estimated at 2,14,06,43,040 dams , that la, at 52.789* of 
the total effective .1ama & of the Empire in 1595-96. 

We may now recall our estimate for the payments 
against the Vaat * ranks, vi2,, 82,74,55,200 dams. The total 
payments against the mansabs (both * zat * and ’flavor* ranks) 
would give our assumption of i» 1 ratio between barawurdi and 
daghi payments, can be estimated at 339*95 crores* One can, 
therefore, suggest that 82.349* of the effective jama "in 1595-96 
was alienated in payments to the mansabdars . 


IV 

We have just suggested that the total income of all 
the mansabdars accounted for 819* of the total .lamaS Putting 
it differently, we may say that 819* of the entire net revenue 
resources of the Empire was approximated by just 1,671 persons. 
This concentration of revenue resources becomes still more 
pronounced, when we analyse the pattern of distribution among 

the various ranks of the mansabdars . The table below gives 

« 

the total expenditure (against the zht and against the sawar 
ranks) on different ranks as per- centages of the total 
expenditure on mansabs salaries. The mode of calculation of 
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the expenditure against the aavar- ranke is the sane as has 
been followed above in calculating the expenditure on 

the total mansabe (i*e* assuming 0 ratio /between the barawurdl 
and daghl payments)* 

Salary as # 
of .1ana c 

18*52 

42*02 

52*12 

71*41 

82*13 

Thus within the various classes of raansabdaro there 

# 

was again a very high degree of concentration* The top 12 
controlled 10*52# of the total .lam a and no less than 52*12# 
of the total net income of the Empire was required to meet 
the pay claims of 122 aaneabdara holding the rank of 500 end 
above: The remaining 1*549 manaabdarp controlled only 30# 
of the revenues* 

These figures give us a measure of the immense concen¬ 
tration of revenue resources in the hands of a very small 
number of persons constituting the core of the ruling class 
under Akber* 



From 

10*000 to 5*000 

12 


it 

2,5d0 

25 

M 

it 

500 

122 

if 

• i 

100 

487 

it 

• • 

10 

1*671 
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This concentration of wealth (and power) seems to 
have contin ue d under Akbsr'e successors. For Jahangir's 
reign we do not have the. necessary data; tout from Shahjahan's 
reign we have lists of manga bdars at the end of the 10th and 
20th R*Y, in Lahori,* and at the end of the 30th R.Y, in 
Waris. 2 These lists give the ranks of all the 

r 

holding the sat raansab of 500 and above. The pay-schedules 

* « 

prevalent under Shah^ahan have also survived. Lahori gives 
the estimated incase of the Empire for the year 1646-47,^ On 
the basis of these data, Qaisar has worked out the distribution 
of revenue resources for the year 1646-47*^ According to his 
calculations, 445 manaabdars holding the jsgt rank of 500 and 
above, claimed 6 1.5^ of the total .lama . We have seen that 
under Akbor the top 48? mansabdars controlled 71 ,41% of the 
revenue, implying almost the sane degree of concentration* 
However, the higher strata under Aktoar seem to have taken a 
much larger share then under Shahjahan. The top 25 aaneabdars 
under Shahjahan controlled 24.3% of the iaaai but under Akbar 
the pay-claim of the top 25 accounted for as much as 42% of 
the flaafc. 


i* 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 

5. 


Lahori, Badahahnaaa . Bib, Ind,, pp*717-52. 


Mohammed War is, 
(Transcripts in 


Br, Mus. Add 6556; Or 
nt of History, A.M.U.) 


Salasia* agawaauat saabimuZ* Bait a. pp.79-84. 


Lahori, IX, pJT3&#> 

A.J. Qaisar, ftrsc. IHC . 1965, pp,240-3. 
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Chapter X 


In delineating the pattern of distribution of the 
gross national product the next step would be to estimate the 
expenditure on the Imperial military establishment. Xn addi¬ 
tion to the msnsabdars and their troopers the Iiughal adminis¬ 
tration maintained Imperial horsemen ( ahadis) . auxiliaries 
( kmahl ). Infantry ( olvadagan) and artillery. 1 The large 
number of war animals and beasts of burden (horses, elephants* 
camels, mules and oxen) belonging to the Imperial stables too 
would have required a not inconsequential proportion of tbs 
total revenue resources of the Empire. The expenses incurred 
on the Imperial arsenal, armoury and fire-arms could not also 
have been negligible. 

On the basis of information given in the Ain , one 
may attempt an estimate of the expenses incurred on these 
various items. While the information is not detailed enough 
to lead to a precise estimate of expenses* at least the 
extreme limits can perhaps be determined. 

1. Ain . I* p*175. 
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I 


AHADI3 

i 

According to Abul Fozl some troopers were not 
awarded a manqab but they were also not placed under the 
command of anyone else* They were among the Imperial servants 
(bandagan-1 khas ) and served individually, being paid directly 
from the Imperial treasury* Such troopers wore known as 
ateflfal 1 oa that la, their ESOUh —» OI » (fiJsaS). 2 

The Alfa tells us that Akbar set fresh regulations 
( dasturs ) for the gradation of the Ahadls and laid down the 
procedure for their recruitment and fixation of salary* 
Separate diwahs end bakhahis were appointed for them*^ These 
measures were most probably a part of his great attempt at 
administrative and military reorganisation, undertaken about 

the 19th regnal year (1575-6)* Thp ahadls seem to have 

* 


1* Ain * I, pp*175 & 187* 

2m The practice of maintaining some horsemen as Imperial 
troopers seems to have continued from Hunayun’e reigns 
Khwandmlr mentioned them among those belonging to the 
4th of the twelve grades (tirs lit* arrow) ( Qanun-l 
Husavunl, p*44)* The Imperial horsemen seem to nave 
been previously called vakka tfean (lit* single riders) 
and are referred to as such by Khwaadarair* The name was 
altered during Akbar*a reign to ahadls ( Akbarnems . Ill, 
p*219)« 

3* Ajyn, p*187* 
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formed the lower ranks of the Imperial services they were 
also employed in various Imperial karkhanaa . It is a little 
difficult to determine their precise number* AUft Fazl says 

i 

under the 22nd regnal year that the number of the Imperial 
horsemen ( aawaran-1 khasa) had been fixed at 12,000; and that 
these were known as ahadis ** But this figure becomes somehow 
suspect at least for the 4oth regnal year on account of the 
comparatively low figure for the reported for the time 

of Akbar*s death and the early years of Jahangir's reign* 
Bslsaert, giving the number of those "from the highest to the 
lowest who, after Akbor'a death entered Jahangir's service* 
enters 741 chahar aopa (4-horse troopers); 1,322 alh-aapa 
(3-horse troopers); 1,428 do-asnas (2-horse troopers); and 
950 yak-asnaa (1-horse troopers) l*e* 4,441 ahadis . in all* 1 
Hawkins, writing in the early years of Jahangir (1608-13), 
gives the number of "haddlea " (ahadis) as 3,000; but hie 3,000 
included horsemen with six horses (ahash-asna) as well* By 
Shehjahan's time while the mxaber of the mansabdars had 
increased considerably* L&horl gives the number of 7,000 for 
the ahadie and sawar (mounted musketeers), under 

the 19th regnal year (1647)*^ 


* 

1 . 



» 

* 


p.219. 


2. B—l» Trmnll. *,99. 

3. Labor!, XI, *,715# 



This evidence for the number of ahadia during the 
succeeding tw reigns, then, suggests that, Abul Fazl’s 
figure of 12,000 is much too high. The very context in which 
Abiil Fazl has mentioned the number of qhadia hints at the 
possibility of overstatement. This statement is immediately 
followed by the account of the award of the manaab to the 
royal princes. Abul Fazl states that the number of the 
troops of nobles did not exceed 5,000) and the number of the 
sawarah-i kfaasa called the ahadia has been fixed at 12,000. 

He, then goes to give the ranks awarded to the princes which 
ranged from 6,000 to lO.OOO. 1 It seems that Abdl Fazl here 
is treating the number of the ahadia as equivalent in a sense 
to the rank of the Emperor himself, since at that time the 
number of rank indicated the number of troopers that had to 
be maintained. He could, therefore, hardly have admitted 
that the actual number of the Emperor’s own troopers was 
only 5,000. 

We, therefore, should take Pelaaert’a figures of 
ahadia at the death of Akbar as more plausible. An Interesting 
point to note is that his break-down of the Into 


1* &&&££&*» ***• 219. 

2. See my article ’Evolution of Haneab -svetem under Akbar*, 
JRAS . 1980 (in preee). 
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chahar-aspas . slh-aapa s. do-aspaa and yak-aspas In ratios of 

2 s 3*6 s 3*8 s 2*5 practically conforms broadly to the 

standard formula of composition (2t3t3s2) prescribed for the 

nansabdarB * contingents, when the nanaabdar was required to 
» * 

- 1 
maintain the chahar-aspa as well* 

Abul Fazl says that quite a few ahadia received 

4 

more than 500 rupees per month* Such cases must have been 
very exceptional, since even the personal monthly pay of a 
dalWbaahi (commander of 10 troopers) was Rs.100* Cn the 
other hand Badauni gives tto barawurdi pay (klufa-i barawurdi) 
as only six rupees a month} be, however, mentions only do-aspa . 
vak-aopq and a nim-aspa among the categories of the troopers, 

the nim-aspa being a trooper sharing his horse with another 

3 

trooper* The rate quoted by Badauni seems a little low, since 
the barawurdi rate for a yak^aspa trooper of a mansabdir was 
600 gSSft» o** R «*15 a month. 

TThatever the amount allowed to an ahadi . it is quite 
evident from the Ain»i Akbari * s description that the pay was 
fixed in two stages, in the same manner as was the talab-1 

1» Ajy^j X, pp* 187-8* 

2. Ibid *. I, p.186. 

3* II, p*191* 

4* Akbfeimama . Ill, pp*671-2. 
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tabinan (pay against the sawar- rank) of the aansabdars . At 
the time of appointment the provisional ( barevurdi ) rates 
were allowedf and these were afterwards enhanced by 12& to 

70056 (jg aawal ta dab-haftad) . 1 The total salary 

and 

was consisted of his personal allowance ( rozgar) /allowance 
for his horse (kharch-ifeatur) . 2 


Though one has to assume a wide disparity in the 
rates paid to the ahadla. the average scale of pay may be 
worked out on the basis of allowances* sanctioned by the 
Imperial administration for the horses of various breeds 
and the pay allowed for a yak-asoa trooper with different 
breeds of horses* following the sane procedure as the one 
for working out the daghl- rate for raansabdare * troopers* 

Since a dahbaahl was required to keep Turkl and Yabu 

A 

horses in even proportion against his personal rank* and 

- - 5 

these were the two breeds mostly maintained by other tabinan . 


1* A&* X* p*167» 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid .. p«183* 
4* Ibid .. p*186* 

5* See Chapter IX. 



One may not* therefore* he far wrong in assuming that the 
ahadis too maintained horses of these two breeds. Moreover* 
except for the first horse* all subsequent horses were pro¬ 


vided to the ahadis in part-payment of their salaries by the 

i 

.1 


adninlstrationi so that horses of the ahadis generally 

i 

should have been of superior breeds* We may allow the same 
amount for personal subsistence of the ahadis os was sanctioned 
for the horsemen maintaining Turk! and Yebu horses* namely 
Rs*8 a month* 


Proceeding on those several assumptions tha stipend 
of the ahadis with different number of horses my tie worked 
out as follows! 



Turk! 

Yabu 


Personal 

Total 

chahar-asna 

2 5£ 14 

♦ 2 X 12 

♦ 

8 

55 

g&fe*«RSI 

1 x 14 

♦ 2 X 12 

♦ 

8 

46 

team 

1 x 14 

♦ 1 x 12 

+ 

a 

34 

yak-aana 

0 2t 14 

♦ 1 X 12 

♦ 

0 

20 


If we now multiply the number of ahadis in different 

i 

categories with these rates* we may get an estimate for their 


i. i* p.i87. 
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total salary bill In rupees for the month, as follows* 

* 55 :t 741 » 40,755 

* 46 x 1,322 » 60,812 

* 34 x 1,422 » 48,348 

* 20 x 950 o 19,000 

Total Rs,1,60,915 

This In turn would cite 8,10,79,200 dims per annum 
as the total expenditure on the salary bill of the ahadls . 

PIYADAQAH 

VJe may now attempt on estimate of the expenses 
incurred by the Mughal administration in meeting pay-claim 
of another category of Imperial servants, grouped by Abul 
Fazl under tho designation of plvadagan (foot-retainers)* 

This broad category covered not only the foot-soldiers, 
musketeers, archers and swordsmen but also clerks, gate¬ 
keepers, palace guards, wrestlers, runners, spies, palanquin- 
bearers and slaves. Even some of the carpenters, diggers, 
blacksmiths and water-carriers were counted among the foot 

retainers* A tail Fazl thus appears to have counted all the 
Imperial servants other then officials, who were not horsemen. 
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among the plyadagan . 1 

The Aln-1 Akbar l gives the pay-ocale for almost aLl 
the categories of foot-retainers $ and for some categories It 
also mentions the total number of employees* Since the number 
is not given for all the categories it is not possible to 
compute the expenditure on all the foot-retainers* Neverthe¬ 
less, the amount spent at least on some major categories of 
the pjyadagan can be estimated with some degree of confidence* 

First of all, there was a sizable number of musketeers 
( banduqchls ). AbuL Passl gives their number as 12,000 and 
devotes a separate chapter ( Aln-1 Ilahwara-i banduachi ) to the 

p 

statement of the pay-scales sanctioned for them* Since the 
musketeers belonged to the category of the oivadagan the 0 am 
pay-scales are repeated again in the chapter on foot-retainers* 

The musketeers were divided into various grades; and 
their pay-scales varied accordingly* There were four grades 
of aXr-dahs (captains of 10 musketeers) with monthly salaries 
of 300 ; 280; 270 and 260 dams * For the ordinary musketeers. 


1* All the information from the Aip used in this section is 
drawn from the chapter on the loot-retainers In the 
gfeA. <*kt pp.188-90), if not otherwise 

indlcdtfids 

2* Ain. I, p*127* ShallJahar^s official historian, Lahorl gives 
4 0,000 as the number of "unmounted musketeers, gunners, 
cannoniers, and rocket-throwers", of whom 10,000 were in 
attendance at the court and the remainder (*3,000* in the 
text being an obvious error for 30.000) posted "in the provin¬ 
ces and forts"# (Lahori, II, p*7l5)* Presumably, the number 
of musketeers and foot-soldiers in the artillery increased 

"Ubgtw.tl.lly **—“ 1595 - 96 *6^6-fr7._tha_ygflE_£omMfih 
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there were five grades, each of which was farther divided into 
three classes. The rates for all of these varied from 250 to 
120 dams a month. 

While we have no roans of finding out the precise 
number in each grade, it seems reasonable to assume that out 
of 12,000 musketeers the number of qir-dahs was 1,090 and the 
remainder were 10,910 being ordinary musketeers, since this 
would give us the ratio of U10 between them. 

As noted above the rates were not uniform far all 
the mir-dahs. end the ordinary musketeers, l/e may still 
estimate the total expenditure, by taking the average rates, 
as follows! 

Hlr-dah i 1,090 x 277.5 « 3,02,475 
Ordinary t 10,910 x 180 « 19,63,800 

Total 22,66,275 dans/ month 

The entire salary bill for the musketeers, therefore, 
nay be estimated at 2,71,95,300 dams / year. 

One thousand darbana (gate-keepers) were employed to 
guard the royal palace. The pay of the rair-daha was specified 
in five grades, ranging from 200 to 120 dams per month. 
Assuming that they were evenly divided into the various grades. 



the average monthly rate for the mlr-dahs should have been 
150 dims * The maximum rate far an ordinary darbah was ISO 'gijgfc 
while the minimum was 100$ that is on an average the ordinary 
darban received 110 dams a month. There should have been 90 
nir-dahs out of 1,000 dorbans * The salary-bill of the gate¬ 
keepers may, therefore, be estimated as follows* 

tlir-dah i 90 x 150 » 13,500 

Ordinary 

darbSna 8 910 sr 110 « 1,00,100 

Total » 1,13,600 darts/ month. 

Or 13,63,200 daha per year. 

There were a thousand guards Isnown as khidmattlvaa 
to watch over the environs of the royal palace. They derived 
their name from the title of khidmat ral given to their chief. 
There were four ranks among them; the oan.lahi and biati 
(captains over 50 and 20} received 200 dams a month# dah-baghla 
(captains of over 10) 180 to 140 daaai and the rates for 
others varied from 120 to 110 flam* a month. Xt is again not 
possible to determine the numbers under the various ranks. 
However, allowing the average salary of the dah baahl" as 
160 dams * and for others 115 dans a month (the average of the 
sanctioned rates), we get an estimate that would be rather on 
the lower side, since the rates for the pan.lahia and the MiiSl 
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are not taken into account# The estimated amount required 
for paying the khidmattivao would then be5 

The dah hash! : 90 160 « 14,400 

Others i 910 x 115 « 1,04,650 

Total 1 f 19*050 dams/ month. 

Or 14,28,600 daraa per annum. 

For supplying intelligence and conveying carders 
over distances the r:ugbol administration employed rvssoir 
called Hewraho e they worked os spies as well* Firishta 
describes the mewrah3 and their remarkable speed and says 
that 4,000 of them were employed in Akbor’s service* 1 
Ferishta says that the mewraha rode horses, but Abul Fazl 
classifies them among the foot-retainers and gives their 
number as 1,000 only* lie adds that their grades and pay- 
scales were similar to those of the khldnattlvaa . Accepting 
Abul Fazl's figures rather than Ferishta* s, the expenditure 
011 ,fclie rcawraha may be put at 14,20,600 dams a year* 

— ? — 

The Ain says that the number of swordsmen in the 
Empire exceeded one hundred thousand, but only 1000 were 


1* Firishta, I, p.272. 
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employed In Imperial service* The highest monthly pay 
allowed for them was 600 dans * and the lowest 80 dams * While 
there is a wide disparity between the rates* we may take the 
nean of the two extreme limits as applicable to all, for the 
purpose of estimating the total salary-bill for the swordsmen 
The annual expenditure would on this basis work out at 
(340 x 1000 :t 12 «) 40,80,000 dams * 

The palanquin-bearers ( kahars) too wore among the 
olvadagan s their leader ( sar-suroh) received 384 to 192 dams 
per month, while the others were paid from 120 to 160 dims . 

The Alh says that ’sons thousands* were in service* Taking 
some to mean a figure above 2 , 000 , we have rather arbitrarily 
taken the number to be 3,000 and treating all as ordinary, 
and allowing the average salary for all, a rough estimate of 
the expenditure is offered as (3000 x 140 x 12 * ) 50,40,000 
dams/ year* 

While including clerks and wrestlers in its chapter 
on foot-retainers, the ^in seta out their pay-schedules; but 
their numbers are not given. Rather curiously the slaves too 
are treated as foot-retainers by Atoiil Fazl* Some of the slaves 
appeared to liave served as artillerymen as well* Matchlocks 
were handed over to them after tliey had been manufactured in 
the Imperial workshops * 1 


Ain * I, p* 126 * 



The number of foot-soldiers is not given while their 
salary is stated* Their salary bill which must have constituted 
the ma^or portion of the total expenditure on the foot retainers 
cannot, therefore, be calculated. 

Numbers are not given for other categories of foot- 
retainers, BUCh as carpenters, blacksmiths, diggers, water- 
carriers and archers* The amount spent on them could not have 
been negligible since even for setting up one camp 300 diggers, 
100 water-carriers, 50 carpenters, 30 leather-workers and 150 

4 

sweepers were required* 

The foot-retainers also worked in several other Impe- 
rial establishments* The Ain gives the minimum and maximum 
rates of pay of the foot-retainers in each establishment, but 
it is not possible to determine their numbers* 

The total expenses on the salaries of musketeers, gate¬ 
keepers ( darbana ). palace-guards ( khldmattlvas ), runners ( mewraha ) 
swordsmen ( ahamshlrbax ) and palanquin-bearers ( kahars ) that we 
have been able to estimate on the basis of some quantitative 
evidence add up to 4,05,35,700 dams/ year. 

The question arises whether the foot-retainers for 
whom this estimate is offered covers all such persons employed 
in the Imperial Establishment. On the purely military side, for 
example, there were gunners ( toochls ) (besides musketeers), and 

1* Ain * I, p*42* 
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archeraj there were other retainers, like blacksmiths, diggers, 
water-carriers, etc*, working at the Imperial Camp (apparently 
those not employed in the Building Department or other depart¬ 
ments of Imperial Establishment, the payments of whose staff are 
included in estimates offered in Chapter XI)* For such staff 
left out in our estimates for certain categories of foot-retainers 
and for those not covered by estimates in Chapter XI, we may 
assume a scale of expenditure amounting to about half of what 
was spent on the pay of the categories already covered* The 
estimated sum of 4,05*35,700 dams arrived at above may thus 
be increased to 6,00,00,000 dons so as to represent a comprehen¬ 
sive figure for expenditure on all "foot-retainers” outside 
those covered under Chapter XI* 

II 

The elaborate account of the Imperial animal establish¬ 
ment given by Abdl Fazl, tempts one to seek ways of making an 
estimate of expenses incurred in the Imperial stables* Though 
part of the expenses may be characterised as the cost of conspi¬ 
cuous consumption, for the major portion these expenses must 
still bo regarded as part of military expenditure. The Ain fur¬ 
nishes detailed descriptions of the stables of elephants, horses, 
camels, bullocks and mules* 1 These animals were kept not only 
for display, but also - and, perhaps, mainly - for use in marches 
and battles, and for military transport* The game-animals such 
as cheetahs, deer, pigeons, etc*, are dealt with separately in 

_ T)~ O 

the Ai n> and will be treated by us under Household Expenditure 
in Chapter XI, 


1. A|n, I. pp*128-53* 
2* Ibid ** 205-14, 216, 
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Abul Fazl devotes separate sections to classification 
of the animals, their diet, furniture, apparel, trappings and 
attendants* 


HOUSES 


To begin with the most important animals from the 
military point of view, the horses were broadly classified 
into two categories, (1) Ididsani . horses intended or available 
for the Emperor's personal use* and (2) ghalr-kiiasa/ii . other 
horses in the Imperial stables* The nhalr-khasard horses 
wsro placed in stables of the royal princes, 2 stables of the 
khanaaad (stud-bred) horses and the rahwar (courier) horses* 
There were apparently two criteria on whose basis the Imperial 
stables were classified* First, the number of horses In a stable 


Ain . I, p.141 * The Emperor rode gliair-khasarA 
wrc only occasionally ( Ain . I, p*i43;* • 


horses too. 


2* These horses appear to be different from those which the 

S rinces were required to mainatain against their fnansab e* 
ven a dlh-hazarl . the holder of 10,OCX) (the m angao held 
try Prince aalim) had to maintain some horses of inferior 
breeds, such as tazl and .langla (p*180); but the Imperial 
horses assigned to the princes' stables ware of such 
superior breeds and high value that they were regarded 
next to the khasa horses only. The general rule was to 
make good any deficiencies in the khas a stables from among 
the horses assigned to the princes T stables (p#l45)* After 
the death of Prince Murad, horses of his stables were 
incorporated into the khasa s table3. 


the largest being chehal-asni (containing 40 horses) and the 
smallest ddth-aspl (10 horses)# 1 Secondly, the price of a horsei 
For example, some stables wore designated haftad-muh rl. because 
horses of the value of 70 muhra each were kept there* 


Both the quantity and quality of food allotted per 
horse as well as tho trapping, apparel and furniture varied 
from stable to stable* The stipends of various attendants 
too wore different for different stables* 


Horses belonging to the khaaa stables wore allowed 
a larger and nor© expensive diets and the wages of the atten¬ 
dants too were highest here* Usually, the quantities of 
various commodities allowed as part of diet for the various 
kinds of horses are specified} but the prices of the articles 
or total expanses thereon ore not furnished* Similarly, the 
expenditure on the harness per hors© in the various stables 
cannot be determined* For many of the offices in the Imperial 
stables, it is simply stated that their holders were aansabdara 

i 

ahadls or nlvadas t 2 but their emoluments or ranks are not given* 


. 9 - 

1* Ain * I, p*l4l• 
2. Ain. I, p*l44* 
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Thus# although the data provided are at first sight 
abundant# there are yet go many lacuna that the precise 
monthly expenditure on horses belonging to the various Imperial 
stables cannot be easily calculated* Even if we could work 
out some estimate for a stable# we face tho further difficulty 
that the number of stables of various kinds is not given* 

The one possible means of working out expenditure on 
horses in Imperial stables is then to go back to our calcula- 
tions for expenditure on the nanaabdars * horses* The Ain 
provides us with tho amounts of individual items of expenditure 
on those horses os well as the monthly allowances sanctioned 
for them* 1 By comparing the amounts and quantities allowed 
on similar items for horses of Imperial stables# we can esti¬ 
mate the difference in the scale of expenditure sanctioned for 
the Imperial horses# in terms of that on the nansabdara * horses 
Since the actual amount of expenditure allowed on the latter is 
known to us# we can then work out by simple arithmetic# the 
expenditure allowed on Imperial horses* 

In the Imperial stables the quanttity and quality of 
food varied according to the breed or value of the horse* 


1* Ain * I# pp.176-7* 
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However, grain fodder (darn) was allowed at a uniform dally 
rate of 7& sera* The quantity of sugar and ghl. for those to 
whom these were allowed, was 'h to oers and 30 to 50 aere 
a month respectively* Two dams a day were sanctioned for hay, 1 
The quantities sanctioned for the nansabdars 1 horses were 5 to 
6 sere of grain fodder for the day, 30 to 60 deans a month for 
sugar, 10 to 75 darns a month for ahi and 30 to 90 dams a month 
for hay. 


Uhile the only attendant allowed for a manaabdar *s 
horse was a groom ( sail? )* the Imperial stables uoz-o far more 
lavishly staffed* Besides the groan, there wore 1y dozen posts 
of other servants in each of the Imperial stables* The khasq 
stables had even a slpandsc^ - a person whose duty was to burn 
certain seeds to gaurd against the evil eye. On the other 

hand, as we have noted, some of the functionaries were mansab- 

» 

dars « and quite a few attendants got their salaries on the 

— P 

rolls of ahadla or nlvadaa . The attendants were not only more 
numerous than allowed to the mansabdars on their horses, but 

i 

were also paid at higher rates* The wages of a groom in the 
Imperial stables ranged between 50 and 83 dams a month, for 
taking care of one horse, while the amount sanctioned for the 
groom, attending a mansabdar * s horse was between 45 and 63 

_I_ 


1# Ai ha I, pp#l4l*2* 
2* Ibid *, pp*l43-4* 
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The expenditure per horse on harness is, os mentioned 
earlier, difficult to work out. The annual allowance on horses 
apparel ( harsala-poshlsh ) ranged from 155$ to 227$ dans * 1 It 
excluded the costa of ornaments and Jewels etc. The amount 
sanctioned to the mansabdars under the heed kharch-l varaa-1 g gg> 
was 8j to 70 dams a month# The tipper limit of allowance to 
mansabdara on this account appears rather high in comparison 
to 227$ dams per annum allowed for even the khaaa horses; tout 
the varaa-1 aaro included items which were not a part of horse- 
apparel of Imperial horses, namely, pay-band (leg fastening), 
rnokh (iron pegs) etc.** Moreover, the cost of Jewels and 
ornaments used in the various parts of horse-apparel is not 
specified, though it must have been very high. 

It is obviously not possible to determine the precise 
difference between the cost of maintenance of a horse in the 
Imperial stables and that of the horses of a mansabdar . given 
the b lacuna in our information. But the disparity between the 
wages for the grooms and the quantity of grain-fodder allowed 
may serve as a rough index of the difference in the expenditure. 

1* Ain. I, p.l42. These amounts (except 227$ d«r.«. for which 
no break-down is offered) exactly equal the sums of the 
costs of different articles given under clothings but the 
prices of items charged twice a year are not counted twice. 
The totals therefore appear more to be the value of the total 
out-fit rather than the total annual expenditure on horse 
apparel. 

2. Xin . I, pp. 176-7. 
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As we have seen, the wages of the grooms employed by the 
Imperial establishment were 10 to 26SS higher than the stipend 

allowed for the groom employed by the nansabdars . Moreover, 

» 

the Imperial horses were allowed 20$ acne grain-fodder 
than the horsoo belonging to the nanaabdars . Keeping in view 
tho higher expenditure on all other heads (with the remotely 
possible exception of harness) in the Imperail stables, we may 
venture to estimate the Imperial expenditure cm a horse as at 
leant 20$ more than that allowed to the mansabdars for a horse. 
If anything, this perhaps errs on the side of understatement 
in respect of expenditure on the Imperial horses. 

If we could now work out the actual number of the 
horses of various breeds in the Imperail stables, we should 
be able to estimate the expenditure on the maintenance of 
horses, by allowing for each breed a rate of expenditure per 
horse that is 20$ above the rate sanctioned for that breed 
under mansabdars . Abiii Fazl says that Imperial stables were 
continually enlarged, while at the same time many horses were 
given away; the total number present in the Imperial stables 
remained at about 12,000. 1 This figure is strikingly corro¬ 
borated by Hawkins, Firishta and Pelsaert (c.1626), all saying 


i• i, p.iAo. 
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that Akbar had 12,000 horses in his stables at his death* 1 

But we require also a break-down according to breeds* 

o 3 

Such a break-down is provided only by Hawkins ** and Pelsaert, 
who give the following rather divergent figures! 

Hawkins Pelooert 


Persian 

4,000 

Persian 

3,200 

Turkish 

6,000 

Turkish 

3,970 

Kashmir! 

2,000 

Cutch 

2,540 



Sind 

210 



Hares 

120 


It will bo seen that the two ©numerations practically 
agree as to the number of Turkish horses, which comprised more 
than throe-fourths of Akbar*s stables. In respect of the 
Persian horses, the difference, though noticeable, is not 
very substantial, Hawkins setting their number at a third of 
the total and Felaaert above a quarter* The main difficulty 
is about the identification and numbers of the remaining breeds* 
According to Hawkins these horses numbering 2,OCX) were from 


Hawkins, p*103f Flrishta, I,_p*272; Pelsaert, AC on ^ emp^ 


cle of M 


, Calcutta, 1 


1 India , ed. & tr* ^rij 
pp#^4—5* 


2* Hawkins, p«103« 

3. Pelsaert, Chronicle. & c» . pp*34-5* 





Kashmir; but Pelsaert describes 2,540 of them as of 'Dutch** 

The A^’s o® testimony is not of any help, since it simply 
mentions horses of Kashmir as well as Cutch among the 
Imperial horses# 1 For our present purpose, however, this 
last discrepancy is not very material, since in sanctioning 
the allowances for the maintenance of Indian horses no dis¬ 
tinction was made between Kashmir and Cutch horses* Our 
calculations thus remain unaffected, whether we follow 
Hawkins or Pelsaert* 

Though the total eirpenditure, then, would not be 
very different on the basis of the numbers of horses of the 
different breeds given by either Hawkins or Pelsaert, the 
latter's figures being more detailed inspire greater confi¬ 
dence ; and we are perhaps an stronger ground in making our 
calculations an their basis* 

Among the seven classes into which the horses of the 
manyabdars were divided, three, namely, Arabl, Iraqi and 
Hujaxmas, came from Iran end the surrounding region, and one 
may therefore take the average of the rates allowed for these 
three breeds as applicable to the category collectively designated 

1* AJ&, I, p#l40. 
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•Persian* by Hawkins and Pelsaert. There is, of course, no 
problem of identification involved in the case of *Turki* or 
Turkish horses ; in the classification given in the Ain , they 
constitute a separate class* The two classes of superior 
Indian broods were Yabu and Tazi* He may take Pelsaert* s 
•Cutch horses* to correspond to the Yabu and Tazi categories* 
The rates allowed for .lan/rla may be applied to the remaining 
categories (210 *Sind* horses and 120 *nares*> listed by 
Pelsaert* 


Tailing the rates on the different broods as outlined 


above, and enhancing them by 20$, to convert the rates on 
mansabdars* horses Into those on Imperial horses, we get the 
following figures i 



Rates per 
month in 
dams 

Humber of 

Horses 

(Pelsaert) 

Total 

esqpenditure 

Persian 

784 

3,200 

25,08,800 

Turkish 

576 

5,970 

34,38,720 

Cutch 

432 

2,540 

10,97,280 

Sind & Hares 

288 

330 

95,040 



Total 

71,59,840 


1* The use 6f wtrd Tazi (lit. Arab horse) for an Indian breed 
which judging from the sanctioned allowances was not of the 
most superior Indian breed either (since the allowance for 
•Yabu*, is higher) is a little puzzling* It is a pity that 
these problems regarding breeds of horses have not yet been 
elucidated in any modern work* 
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Converted into expenditure per annua, the expenses 
on the Imperial horses should have mounted to 0,56,76,080 
darns . 


EL3PHAHTS 


The Imperial elephants were divided on the basis of 
their physical characteristics and age into seven classes, 
viz*, mast , sheralr * sada . karrah * nan.lhola * phundarklva and 
muwakll . Female elephants constituted a separate class* 1 

While the same kind of fodder was allowed for all the 
elephants except the khasa elephants (deemed to be the Emperor’s 
’persortal* animals), the quantity varied iron class to class* 

The number of attendants allowed too differed for various 
classes* 2 The data in the Ain enable us to calculate the 
expenditure on fodder and attendants for each elephant under 
all the classes* But while Abul Fazl describes the elephant 
trappings at length, he does not specify the cost of all the 
items*** Only the minimum cost of trappings can, therefore, 
be calculated* 

1* Ain * I, p*133* 

2* Ibid ** p*134* 


3. Ibid ** pp.135-8. 
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The following table gives the average expenditure on 
diet, 1 servants and the minimum amount for trappings, 2 for 
elephants belonging to the seven classes of teeth elephants 
and four classes of female elephants* 


Eiajendlture in dans/month 



On diet 

on ser¬ 
vants 

on har¬ 
ness 

Total 

Mast 

891 

887 

183.5 

1961*5 

Shergir 

756 

778 

183.5 

1717.5 

Soda 

621 

662 

183.5 

1466.5 

Man^hola 

540 

550 

136.0 

1226.0 

Korrah 

44l 

437 

136.0 

1014.0 

Phundorklya 

324 

265 

81.5 

670.5 

Muwakkil 

216 

215 

81.5 

512.5 



• 

Average 

1219.76 

Female Elephants 





Kalan 

522 

355 

77.5 

954*5 

Miyana 

414 

298 

77*5 

789.5 

Khurd 

265*5 

172*5 

77*5 

515.0 

Ihjwakkil 

145*8 

172.5 

77.5 

395.8 




Average 

663.7 


The grain-fodder 
12 &Sm P® r oan ( 



) has been converted at the rate of 
, p.176). 


2. Among the articles included in the harness* Blochmaxm's text 
and Br, Hus* MSS 6552 give ‘one man of grain-fodder and 10 
sera of iron* ( yak mandaha-o-dih ser ahan ). The mention 
or grain-fodder Is ewioue awi qulie out of context here* 

Br* FIus* MS* Add 7632, however, gives *one man . 12 sere * 
iron* (yak mm-o-dooylih olr aten). X have acooptoTTSii' 
reading, which certainly appears more reasonable* It aeene 
that the scribe of some very early MS misread IfjQj-t-lUh 
for doazdih . Incidentally, one here gets the prioe of iron, 
which la fixed at 2 jflBft per aafl ( Ain . X, p.13»). 



To work out the Imperial expenditure on elephants* 
m should now have the number of elephants belonging to each 
class* 


Abul Fozl says that there were 5*000 Imperial elo- 
phanto in all* each having a separate name* This accords 
with the number of 5*000 mentioned by tlonserrate for the 
Imperial elephants # 1a According to Firiohta, while the number 
of Imperial elephants under Akbar was never below 5*000* it 

9 

never exceeded 6*000 oither* Felsaert gives a little higher 
figure* viz.* 6*751.^ Unluckily* no brook-down according to 
©lassos is provided in any of those sources* AbuL Fozl and 
Polsaert agree, however, cm the number of the hhasa elephants 
onlyt Abul Fasl has 101 ,** and Felsaert 100 (the latter des¬ 
cribing them as elephants of extraordinary beauty and 
excellence*)* I, * * 4 5 

It aoems reasonable to accept the lower figure of 
5*000 given by Abul Fazl for tbs total number of elephants 


1 . 

la. 

2 . 


I, p.161. 

p.89* 


* 


3* Felsaert* pp*34-5* 

4. Ala* I, p*138. 

5* Felsaert* p*l34* 
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and the figure of 101 for the kMsa elephants* Since we have 

» 

no means of finding out the number of elephants in each of the 
7 classes listed by Abul Fozl, it is not possible to compute 
the expenses incurred on the Imperial elephants with any 
degree of exactitude* However, to get a rough estimate, w© 
nay assure that the nunber of male elephants was equal to that 
of fenale elephants* This assumption seems fair keeping in 
mind the preference for tuskers and the more powerful male 
elephants which were bettor suited for way purposes* He may 
make a further assumption that the ordinary male elephants 
were evenly divided into all the classes and so work out the 
total amount of expondituro* It is not possible with the 
data provided by Ab&L Fasl to work out the cost of maintenance 
of a khasa elephant* Nevertheless, it will not be far wrong 
to assume that the expenses on a Uhasa elephant could not have 

~ r 

been less than 10 ?S higher than those on a mast elephant* 

Proceeding on the basis of these assumptions, the 
monthly Imperial expenditure on elephants may be calculated 
as follows: 

Khasa elephants t 101 x 2,157*45 « 2 , 17,900 

' » 

Male ,, : 2,450 x 1 , 219.76 « 29*68,412 

Female ,, * 2,450 x 663*7 « 16,26,065 


Total « 48,32,377 dauas/ month 
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Since wo have taken into account only a part of the 
orependiture on trappings and have assumed a rather inferior 
composition for the Imperial elephants than what could have 
been actually the case, our total figure represents the lower 
limit for the expenses Incurred on the Imperial horses. 

The mininun expenditure per annum would then be 
579*88,524 dams , which amounts to 1,43 # the .lama* of the 
Empire* 


CAMELS 


The other transport animals in the Imperial stables 
were camels, mules and oxen. Camels wero used as courier- 
animals along with horses* Though the Ain gives a fairly 
detailed account of expenditure on these animals, it is 
silent about their numbers* Pelsaert, while offering an 
Inventory of Jahangir’s Inheritance, gives the numbers of 
camels, mules and oxen as well. According to Mm there 
were 6,223 camels in Akber’s stables. 2 

As in the case of horses, it seems difficult to worts 
out the average expenditure on a camel in the Imperial stables. 


1. Aj[]2i I, p*146. 


2* Pelsaert, pp.34-5* 



The quantity of grain-fodder ( dana ) allowed, varied according 
to the brood and ago of the cornel. The camels were divided 
Into strings car qstars of 5 camels each} each Qatar was under 
the charge of a sarbah (camel-driver)* Abul Pazl gives four 
rates for sarbaha without specifying tho nuabar in each grade* 
Over the aarban were placed bistonanvis (having charge of 5 
qatars and 4 sarbana ). the oan.iahi (commanding 10 oatars and 
9 Mrbana )* and the pansadi (having 100 qafors and 99 sarbana 

under him)* The blatopan.11 and tho pan.lahls w ere under the 

- -1 

panaadi . Again the numberso of these officials are not given 
though their salaries are recorded* The pansadls were usually 

_ p 

mansabdars * 

The rates given here seem to be those worked out when 
the ear had the weight of 28 dans. The quantity of grain- 
fodder is mentioned expressedly in terms of a ser of 28 da ms, 
but Abul Fazl says that these quantities were changed when the 
weight of the ser was raised to 30 dans * The revised quantities 

X 

are* however* not given* This suggests that the amounts 
mentioned here are to some extent out-dated* This impression 


1* I* pp. 148-9* 

2. Staid .. p*i49* 

3* Ibid .. p*l47* 
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lo further strengthened by the Ain * a own admission that the 

amounts sanctioned for the harness of camel were so outdated 

that the contractors were incurring losses» and these were 

therefore allowed to be calculated according to the prices 

« 

prevailing at the time# 

It is then not safe to estimate the Imperial expen¬ 
diture on camels on the basis of data provided in th e Ain . 

But allowances sanctioned for mansabdara 1 animals could again 
provide us with a basis for estimating the expondlturo cn 
Imperial easels* 

The grain-fodder allowed to a full-grown Indian 

camel ( loh ) in the Imperial stables was 7 sere a day (7h sere 

in terms of ser of 28 danw weinht) and 2 to 1ft dams a day for 

2 

hay for 8 months in a year* The mansabdara * camel was 
allowed daily 6 sera of dana and 1 dam for hay.- 3 The average 
salary of a sarbah employed in the Imperial stables was 63 dfiti&A 
a month;'* the mansabdara were given 60 dams a month for the 
ear ban, the only attendant allowed." 5 In this way the Imperial 


1* Ajn . I, p#l48. 

2. p*147* 

3. Ibid .. p*178* 

4. Ibid ., p.149* 

5. Ibid ., p.178. 
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expenditure on these three essential heads works out at l6t 
dams a month* while the corresponding figure for the mansab- 

i 

dars * conel was 144 dataa ; the Imperial expenditure on these 
heads was therefore about 1255 (11.8153) higher than the amount 
sanctioned to the mansabdara . The expenditure on the salary 
of the other officials* vi 2 .# bistopan.1i . pondahi and raiberi 
(trainer) etc.* was in addition to this* the nansabdars not 
being allowed any functionaries corresponding to these 
officials. 

T7e would* therefore* not perhaps be far wrong in 
assuming that the Imperial expenditure on a camel was at least 
1553 higher than that allowed to the mansabdars . 

Peloaert tells us that out of the 6223 Imperial 
camels 523 were dormatae (single-humped camels) and the 
remaining 5700 were * canals of this country*. 1 

The amount sanctioned for the maintenance of a 

p 

manaabdar* s camel was 240 dams a month. Enhancing it by 15# 

» 

we get 276 dams . If we further as suae* rather arbitrarily* 
that the expenditure on the ’dormatae* camel was 20# higher 
than the allowance sanctioned for the ordinary camel to the 


1 . 

2 . 


Pelsaert* Chronicle. & c.. 


pp*34-5* 


Ain . I* p.178. 



raanaabdara . we can attempt the following estimate of monthly 
expenditure on Imperial camelsi 

’Domatae* 523 x 238 <=> 1*50*624 

Other camels 5*700 x 276 « 15*73*200 

17*23*824 dBm 

Tills gives us on expenditure amounting to 
2*06,85*808 dams per annum* 


OXEIJ 


The oxen in the Imperial establishment rare classi¬ 
fied on the basis of their functions* The quality and 
quantity of diet allowed were in accordance with tMs classi¬ 
fication* The quantity of grain-fodder allowed was between 
5 and 6i sere s 1 to la dams rare given daily for hay* 1 

The wage sanctioned for the berdman was 4 dams a day* 
But 18 of them rare allowed the higher rate of 5 dams * In 
the khasa stables one hers man was charged with the care of 

O 

4 oxen; in other stables one was allowed for six* 


1* Ain * I* p*l47* 


2* Jufe.lf.jl*» I* pp*l48— 1 9* 
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On the basis of these data, the average expenses 
upon each ox in the Imperial stables work out at 107 dam« a 
month. The amount allowed to tte nansabdars for an ox was 
120 dfima a month | though no allowance was made for the herdsman 
and the amount given for grain fodder and hay was only 66 dan^» 
a month, as against 87,5 dams allowed in the Imperial stables 
for the sane items. 

The rates allowed to the mansabdars were higher 
probably on account of the two increments, one of 38 dams 
and the other of 10 dans a month which were apparently given 
to keep up with the change in prices between the 18th and 
the 39th regnal years. 

In so far as the amounts sanctioned in the case of 

Imperial stables, do not include such enhancements, they would 

seem to relate to an earlier date. As we have seen they were 

fixed when the ser was of 28 das- weinht 1 2 3 and on the Ain 's own 

* 

administration were low and out of date, 

f 

To make the rates applicable to the 40th regnal yeer 
we may then allow the same enhancement in the case of Imperial 

1, A£q, I, p,178. 

2, Ibid ,. p,l47, 

3, Ibid. , p.148. 
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rates for oxen* This would mean a sum of 133 dams a month for 
the averags expenditure on an ox in the Imperial stables, 

Felsaert’s figure of 7*000 for o::en belonging to 
the Imperial stables seems reasonable* for the Ain says that 
600 carts farTba) were employed to fetch fuel for the Imperial 
kitchen and 200 to transport material for the building esta¬ 
blishment* 1 Since as Abul Fazl tells us further* one cart 
required four oxen* at least 3*200 oxen had to be employed 
on those 800 carts alone| and there must hove been other 

p 

demands upon oxen* and the need to keep a number of them in 
reserve, so that the figure of 7*000 is by no means excessive* 

Since Pelsaeit does not offer any break-down of the 
breeds of oxen* we can only estimate the Imperial expenditure 
on oxen by applying the rate worked out by us (viz., 133 dams) 
uniformly to all the 7*000 oxen* This gives us (7000x153x12®) 
1,30*20,000 dams per annua* 


1# 1* pp.151-2. 

2. For example, many oxen must have been needed for pulling 
the guns of the artillery of the Stimqp ( Ain . I, 119)* 
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MULES 

The 3&n suggests that mules in the Imperial stables 
vere native bred as well as imported* The amount spent upon 
them varied according to whether they were indigenous or 
foreign* Pelooert does not folia; this or any other classi¬ 
fication while giving tho number of mules. In any case* the 
number of mules given by him is so small (260) that an attempt 
to compute the expenditure on then on the basis of the detailed 
data in the Ain , would seen to be an unnecessary refinement, 
especially when a simpler node of calculation is available* 

Abrfl Fazl says that in firJ.no the allowance paid to the ntansab - 
dars for animals kept by then, mules were reckoned formerly 

1 

as equal to Tazi horses but now only as equal to .1anr,la horses* 
On tills basis we may apply the rate for a Wangle horse in the 
Imperial stables as calculated by us (viz* 264 dams a month)* 

The annual expenditure an mules by the Imperial 
administration would then came to (260 x 264 x 12 ■) 8,23,680 
dgngj per annum. 


1. Ajyri, I, p.179* 
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In addition to the cost of maintenance, the total 
Imperial expenditure on animals should have also included the 
amounts spent on their purchase* The information on this 
matter is so scarce that only a very tentative estimate can 
be attempted* 

Abul Fa?l tells us that the merchants brought horses 
to the court from various countries! droves upon droves were 
brought from Iran and Central Asia* 1 From Abul Fazl'o des¬ 
cription it appears that commerce in hearses was conducted at 
least partly under State control* A place was assigned, 
where except for a few trusted or privileged merchants, all 
the horse dealers were required to stay along with their 
horses! and an official, designated amln-l karvansara . was 
appointed to keep a watch over them* Clerks were employed 
to keep records and experienced men to determine prices* 

From Konserrate's account, it transpires that in spite of all 
these controls and restrictions, there was no State monopoly 
and the horses were sold through open auctions* The price- 
money was counted in public to avoid any ’suspicion of 

1 • Ain * I, p*l40* 

2* Ibid .* p.141* 
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oppression* * The Emperor, or rather his officials, purchased 
horses in the same manner as private bidders* 1 

To compute the amount spent on the purchase of 
horses we should know the number of horses brought by the 
Emperor in a year as well as the price of each of them* This 
information is not directly available* However, we may resort 
to indirect means to build-up on estimate* 

The normal life span of a horse in India was held 
to be 30 yoars> 2 but its working life, according to a 17th 
century source, was 12 years.^ Assuming that all the horses 
in the Imperial stables when purchased were in their prime 
and that they thus spent no less than 12 years in tic 
Imperial stables, one would have to infer that at the very 
least, 1/12 of the total strength of the horses needed to be 
replaced every year* If the horses, on the average, spent 
less than 12 years in the Imperial stables, as is rather more 
likely (being perhaps given away in gifts when they were past 


1* Monserrate, p*208« 

2* Ain . X, p*l46. 

3. Anonymous, Faraanama (MS. Maulana Asad Library, AMU, 

Subhanullah Collection, 6l6/3, p.3). It aeeiMLto be Witten 
in the 17th century since it refers to Jahangir as Jaa n a t- 
Makan.lt the use of this posthumous title suggests proximity 
to tne reign* 
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their prime)* the proportion replaced every year should have 
been higher* On the other hand, the court received a number 
of horses in gifts end offerings, without having to pay any¬ 
thing* In the net, therefore, probably the horses purchased 
every year might be deemed to have amounted to about a twelfth 
of the total. We would still be ignoring mortality in wars s 
but possibly by 1595-6# Imperial horses were seldom involved 
in actual fighting# Since, as wo have seen Akbar*s stables 
are said to have contained about 12,000 horses* the number 
annually purchased should have been about 1,000* 

In order to use this figure for making an estimate of 
the actual amount spent in purchasing horses, one would need 
information on prices the different kinds of horses fetched* 

The Ain rather unhelpfully gives the range of prices of horses 
as from rupees 2 to 500 rauhrs. 1 However* since prices of horses 
too were used as the criterion for the classification of 
stables we may roughly establish a narrower range of prices 
actually paid for horses bought for the Imperial stables* 

We find that among the Imperial stables there were 
stables containing dlh-muhri as well as h^tadfauhrl horses* 


1* Ain . I* p.146* 



These excluded the khasa stables* the stables of the princes* 
courier-horses and the kharazafe . This suggests that the 
prices of the horses in the Inperlal stables varied normally 
from 10 and 70 muhrs . Since there seems no means of deter¬ 
mining how many horses belonged to the various price-categories* 
within this range* we can only resort to taking the mean between 
10 and 70* namely AO rauhrs * This again has a lower bias since 
one should expect the majority of the Imperial horses to be 
of superior breeds. 

With these assumptions which appear arbitrary but 
probably err on the lower oido* we nay compute the annual 
Imperial expenditure on the purchase of horses as follows s 

Since 9 rupees went to a muhr 1 and a rupee was equal 
to 40 flam«. the average price of a horse should have been 
C40x9x40-) 14*400 dams . The price of 1,000 horses was therefore 
1*44*00*000 dans * 

While this or a larger amount of money must have been 
spent annually on horses* it may be remarked in passing that 
at least a small pert of this expenditure was recovered from 
stable employees. There were firm regulations about fines to 


** ^ \Jf%J 


be imposed an officials and attendants of the stables, in 
case of the death of a horse in their charge** Bat the 
actual amounts so recovered camot be worked out, and did 
not probably amount to anything more than a minute part of 
tho prices of horses purchased* 

It seems that Al;bar*a administration did not spend 
much money an the purchase of elephants* Elephants were 
either cou$it in organised hunts, or received in tribute or 

p 

war booty* Wo also have evidence that come time the 'land- 
revenue* too was paid through elephants in Central India** 5 

Abdl Pa 2 l provides detailed prices for each breed of 
camels,^ but since we do not know the break-down of Imperial 
camels under various breeds we may again take the unweighted 
average of these prices* The natural life of a camel was 
25 years^ but their active life was 12 years only* We may 
suppose that the Mughal administration had to purchase 519 

1* Ain * I, pp*l45, 164* 

2* Ibid *. p*206* 

5* £&&«• II * p*456* 

4* Ibid .. 1, p.150* 

5* Ibid *. p«150* 

6* Watt, Piet* of Ec onomic Prod^y yf ipdia. Vol. II, p*57 
(c 21971 
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camels annually to maintain a corps of 6,223 camels* Taking 
5*5 nwhrs as the average price, the expenditure on the purchase 
of camels works out at (5*5 x 519 **) 10,26,795 dam 

per annum* 

Though Akbar is said to have bought a pair of oxen 
at as high a -rice as &*500, the usual price of an ox, around 
Delhi was &.10* 1 The active life of an ox too may be assumed 
to be 12 years* 2 To maintain the strength of 7,000 oxen in 
the Imperial stables the administration must have had to add 
584 (» 2^ ) oxen each year* The expenditure thus works out 

at (584 x 10 x 40«) 2,33,600 dataq per annua* 

For mules Abiil Fa?l gives the normal life-span as 
50 years, and the price of the most superior one In the 
Imperial stables as &*100* But neither the average price 
nor the working life is specified* In any case the number 
of mules (for which we are indebted to Felsasrt) is so trifling 
(viz* 260) that it would be unnecessarily punctilious to 

nr.rninl 

estimate the/coet of their purchase* The amount would have 

1* AJa, X, p*150* 

2* Watt, V, pp.576, 667. 

3* A in . I, p*152* 
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been so snail as hardly to affect the total expenditure on 
animals in the Imperial stables* 


t'Jhile ctu“!ns up below the estimates of the annual 
expenditure on animals in the Imperial establishment, m must 
underline the unevenness of the quality of data used, which 
is even more obvious here than in the quantification attempted 
in respect of other departments of Imperial finance* What 
one can say in one’s defence is that the estimates offered 
are consistent with the Information of the very varied kind 
that we have, and result in an over-all total that does not 
seom unreasonable. 


A* Maintenance 


Horses 

Elephants (rninimm) 

Camels 

Oxen 

Ilules 


8,56,78,080 

5 . 79 , 88,524 

2,06,85,888 

1,30,20,000 

8,23,680 


Total maintenance expenses (dams/ year) 17,81,96,172 


B* Cost of purchases 

Horses 1,44,00,000 

Elephants • 

Camels 10,26,795 

Oxen 2,33,600 

Total cost of purchase (dame/ year) 1*56,60,395 

Total annual expenditure on animals (dam a/year) « 19,38,56,567 



Arsenal and Armourt 


In his chapter on matchlocks, Abul Fazl says that 
these were manufactured in the Imperial workshops ( karkhana-i 
khasa ) or were purchasedt many also were received as presents* 
This might have been true also of other weapons and articles 
of armour* Whatever the extent of material received gratis , 
through gifts, the expenses incurred on the Imperial arsenal 
and armour could not have been inconsiderable* Though Abul 
Fasti devotes separate chapters to the arsenal, guns and 
matchlocks, 2 the data given by him are not of much help in 
estimating the annual expenditure incurred upon them* Fortu¬ 
nately, Pelsaert gives the value of artillery pieces, hand 
weapons and articles of armour which Akbar left behind at his 
death*** According to his list the cannon, muskets, lead fear 
shot, gun-powder and other munitions of war were valued at 
Ha*85*75,971t armour, ahelids, poniards, bows, arrows and 
similar weapons, at Ra*75,55,525! and gold embroidered cloaks 
for all kinds of royal armour, at Rs*50,00,000, In treating 

1* Ain * X, p* 126 * 

2* Ibid ** pp*118—27* 

3* Pelsaert, A Dutch Chronicle of Mushal India * p*33. 
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those values for purposes of calculating actual costs incurred 
cam them, I assume that a scaling down by 2096 would first he 
necessary to give us the actual costs* Since it is obvious 
from Abul Fazl's account that the number of weapons given away 
la gifts was quite large, 1 I have assumed that the costs of 
presents distributed would compensate for the value of those 
received in presents* The total value (as scaled down) may 
be divided by 1225 and the result multiplied by AO to get the 
expenditure incurred on arsenal and armour in the 40th R.Y* 2 
By this moans we may estimate the expenditure on cannon, 
matchlock etc* at 89,61,015 dams Abdl Foal's own account 
suggests a heavy scale of expenditure. Rather frustratingly, 
he confesses his inability to give any number for cannon 
pieces because the pieces especially the ga.lnai and the narnal . 
were "so numerous"*^ In the case of matchlocks, out of "the 
thousands" manufactured, 105 were selected for Emperor's 


1* I* pp.118, 127* 

2* For reasons behind adopting this mode of calculation see 
Chapter VIII (for calculation of annual transfer to the 
Imperial hoard)* 

3 * W>2* ?* ?* 125 * .a* Jahangir (Tiguk- 1 Jahroar^. p.10) In 

his first regnal year (1605-6) speaks of his ambition to 
have 3000 carts in his Artillery ( top-khana )* If each 
gun needed a cast, Akbar must have left behind at least 
2000 guns for Jahangir to have aimed at 3000* 
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personal use ( khasa) and 31 kept in reserve ( kotal ) to reple¬ 
nish the shortage in the number of the khasa muskets on 
account of the Emperor* s giving acme away many in presents all 
the time* 1 Ono hundred and one matchlocks were kept in the 
harem. 2 


Similarly, many hand weapons were markedfcs khasa . and 
quite a few were distributed in presents? the number of the 
khasa swords was 30, those kept in reserve to make-up the 
shortage ( kotal ) amounted to 40.^ Abul Fas! gives a detailed 
account of tho hand-weapons kopt for the Emperor*s personal 
use ( khasa) . In addition to the khasa weapons, an entire 
arsenal used to accompany the Emperor while holding court, 

h 

on hunting expeditions or other excursions. Though the data 
provided by Abiil Fazl cannot serve as a firm basis for quanti¬ 
fication, the numbers and the prices of hand-weapons, given 
in the Ain , suggest that a total expenditure of 2,20,80,257 
dams per annum, derived from Pelsaert's figures, is not 
untenable. 

1* Owing to the frequency of the presents, 31 kept in full 
reserve ( kotal) were not deemed sufficient, and 27 more 
were marked for this purpose in "partial reserve** ( nla 
kotal ). Ibid .. I, p*127. 

2. Ibid .. I, p.127. 

3. Ibid .. I, p.118. 

4. Ibid .. I, pp.118-9# 



The total annual amount Incurred on the Imperial 
military establishment, c#1595, may now be summarised as 
followsI 


Pay of the Ahadis 

t 

8,10,79,200 dams 

Pay of foot-retainers 

i 

6,00,00,000 

» t 

Expenditure on animals 

t 

19,38,56,567 

M 

Expenditure on arsenal & 
armour 

l 

2,20,80,257 

• » 

Total 

i 

35,70,16,024 

# * 


In othor words almost 8*805# of the total .1ama c of the 
Empire was spent on the maintenance of the Emperor's personal 
military establishment# The only qualification, that has to 
be made, is that many of the ahadis and some foot-retainers 

i 

(whose pay forms part of our estimates) worked in various 
departments of the household* though they drevi their salaries 
from the army-list# 1 Thus at least some of the expenditure 
on the military establishment was incurred for 'non-military* 
purposes# 


1 • On this see also the concluding paragraphs of Chapter XI 
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Chapter XI 

IMPERIAL HOUSEHOLD ESTABLISHMENT 


One may expect that the Imperial household 
establishment should have accounted for a considerable 
portion of Imperial expenditure* The household encom¬ 
passed In Abul Fozl’a chapter Hlanzil-aMdi *. consisted 
mainly of the harem, the kitchen and other departments 
such as store-houses of precious stones end cold orna¬ 
ments etc*, the v/ardrobo, library and many others, l.'ith 
the help of the data in the Ain and some statistics 
offered by Pelsaert we nay venture estimates of the 
annual expenses on those various items* 

Harems 


In the Imperial household establishment, the 
harem not only constituted the largest department but 
also accounted for the heaviest expenditure* Abul Fasl 
says that the female-inmates of the imperial harem num¬ 
bered over 5*000. 1 Cash stipends were paid to the ladles 


1* d&a • 1* P'40, 
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in the harem, under a special seal? no paper drafts ( barat ) 
were issued# 1 High-ranking ladies ( raahin-bano ) received 
stipends ranging from fc#27 to 1,610 per month# The other 
female inmates were placed in two grades* The monthly 
stipends of those in Grade I ranged from He #20 to 31# and 
or those in **. IX, *o 0 , to *.■ 

Abtil Faal does not give the number of those 
whom he styles * high-ranking ladies* nor of those who were 
placed in either of the other two grades of other inmates# 
One may say that at least all the wives and mar female 
relations of the Emperor should have belongod to the 
category of mahin-banoa # Ilonserrate gives the number of 
Akbar’s wives as 300* hut we do not know the number of 
other female-relations (aunts, sisters, etc#) who too must 
have been counted among the ladies designated mahin-baho in 
the Ain # However, to calculate the floor of ejqjendlture# 
the number of high-ranking ladles may at a minimum be 
assumed to be 300# The range of their pay is too wide to 


1* A|n, I, p#41 # 

2# Ibid #. I# p#40# Blochmann*s text and Add# 7652 give 
ra#2 to 40 but Add 6652 reads fc#10 to 40; ten seems a 
possible error for 2 here# The division of female* 
inmates of the harem ( Hukhaddarat-i Iqbal ) was first 
put into effect in the 19th year# C Akbamfima # III# p#105)< 


3# Monserrate, p#105# 



give any workable average* We may* therefore* take 15.100 
rather arbitrarily as the probable average pay per month 
per head. This assumed average is on the lower side* since 
it implies that moat of the wives received less than fis.100 
per month. 


On this conservative basis the annual expendi¬ 
ture on cash stipends to the y high-ranking ladies can be 
set at (300::100::4Q::12 «) 1*44*00*000 deans . 

With 300 thus accounted for, the other female- 
inmates should have numbered 4*700. The designation used 
for them oarastaren-l huzur could cover anyone from a 
favoured concubine to an ordinary female servant or slave. 

Vie have no means of knowing for certain how many of these 
women were placed in Grade 1 and XX. In Grade X were 

1 

probably concubines and holders of offices in the harem. 

As such their number is not likely to have been less than 
700* it being improbable that the ratio between them and the 
high-ranking ladles was much less than 1*2.5. The remaining 
4*000 may then be taken to be female attendants and slaves* 
and to have formed Grade XX. 


1. Such female officials are mentioned in the Ain . X. p*40f 
some seem to have been designated urdu-begiah (p.40 • 
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How, since the minimum monthly pay for Grade I 
is set at 20 and maximum at ft# 51* an assumed average pay 
of £s,30 may not be far from the truth. For Grade II, 
comprising the attendants and slaves, the average might 
well have been closer to the minimum (£3*2)$ and the 
assumption we may make, then, is that the female attendants 
received rj,5 per month on an average - a salary about twice 
that of an unskilled workman, so that it nay represent a 
reasonable average of salaries in the various scales in 
both grades ranging between the e:rtremes of £3,2 and Fj, 51, 
On these assumptions, the annual expenditure in dims could 
be computed as follows* 

Grade I » 700x30x40x12 » 1,00,80,000 dams 

Grade II t 4,000x 5x40x12 * 96,00,000 dams 

The total for Grade I &n «* 1,96,80,000 dams 

Adding this to the amount paid to the women of 
high ranks, the total expenditure on cash stipends in the 
harem should have amounted to 3,40,80,000 dans . 

This amount does not include the pay or cost 
of maintenance of the eunuchs who served in the harem, 1 but 


1, I, p*40. 



whose actual number is unknown. Presumably their pay was 
higher than that of ordinary male slaves. To allow for 
this additional expenditure, and keeping in view the 
generally conservative assumptions we have made, we may put 
the annual amount spent on cash stipends and wages in the 
harem at the round figure of 3,50,00,000 dams . 

Pood & Kitchen* 

Abiil Fazl gives a fairly elaborate account of 
the imperial kitchen supplying us with about 30 recipes of 
dishes cooked for the imperial table, 1 2 3 Since he provides 

immediately afterwards a list of the average prices prevalent 

2 

in the imperial camp, it may he possible to make use of his 
data to estimate the imperial expenditure on food. But the 
first task, then, is to establish the total quantities 
cooked, or the number of persons fed from the imperial 
kitchen, 

The Ain says that all the female inmates of the 

* 

harem were given rations ( ratiba ). But it is not clear 

1, A&a# I, pp,55-B, 

2, Xbld, « I, pp,60«6, 

3, Ibis U, I. P.53* "Whatever ration (gg£i$&) is provided 
for the attendants of the bed-chamber ^i.e• the harem), 
begins to be distributed from the morning and moat often 
continues into night". 
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whether they received cooked or uncooked food. From the 
large amount of fire-wood supplied to the Imperial house- 

1 

hold, viz., 1,50,000 mans (nod* equivalent 1,00,650 maunds) 
per year, one is tempted to conclude that food for all the 
over 5,000 inmates of the harem was prepared in the royal 
kitchen. This would then mean that the kitchen staff should 
have also been very large. Even given one cook or assistant 
to 10 persons fed, there should have been at least 500 
persons employed in the kitchen to meet the needs of the 
5000 inmates of the harem. But there la another possibility! 
Fire-wood too could have been rationed out to the harem 
inmates, along with the other ingredients of diet. In that 
case cooking might have been done at several kitchens within 
the harem, and female cooks might have been employed, who 
themselves are already included among the 5,000 female- 
inmates counted by Abili Fazl. This gets some support from 
the statements in the £|n, that when Akbar closed his 
periodic abstinence from meat, he did so by eating tram meat 
dishes sent from hie mother's establishment. 2 The Ain also 
says that the cooking utensils in the imperial kitchen 


1* Ain . X, pp.151-2. 
2. Ibid .. I, p*59, 


received a tin-coating ( aall ) every month* while those of 
the princes were tinned once in two months* Thus his mother 
and the princes* at the very least* had separate kitchens* 

However* whether cooked in a single kitchen or 
at various places in the harem* food was supplied to at 
least 5,000 inmates per day* With the total quantity given 
by Abul Fazl, the fire woodconsumption per head (counting 
5000 persons fed) works out at 30 man per annum or 3*3 aer 
(2*070 kg*) a day* This seems rather high, particularly 
since the fire-wood supplied to the Imperial kitchen must 
have been of superior quality* Even if we presume that some 
fire-wood was also used for heating in winter and for 
providing hot-water in the hammama (baths) the amount daily 
consumed was high enough to suggest that the number of 
persons for whoa food was cooked was considerably more than 
5*000* and that our estimate of 5*000 is perhaps a conser¬ 
vative one* 


If we can somehow determine the expenditure on 
diet per head* it may become possible to attempt a rough 
estimate of the amount spent on food materials* The Ain 
makes no direct statement in this respect and one can only 


1. &Q, I, p*55« 
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resort to some rather arbitrary calculations. Let m begin 
by assuming that the consumption of food per head in terms 
of weight was Akbarl gar (0.99 kg.) per day. This may 
appear to be rather on the liberal aide, but one is perhaps 
entitled to assume a generous ration in the Imperial esta¬ 
blishment. 


With the help of the recipes given by AbuL Fazl, 
the value per ser (Akbari) of various dishes (23 out of the 
total 30 for which complete details are provided) can be 
calculated on the basis of camp prices given in the Ain . 

This will probably result in some overestimation, camp prices 
being retail prices 1 2 while the supplies for the imperial 
establishment came from various places all over the country, 
and were therefore moat probably equivalent to wholesale 
prloes (after adding the cost of transport to primary costa). 

The weights and prices of the various dishes 
described in the Ain are given in the following table. X 
have arranged these broadly in four groups, via., rice 
preparations; wheat preparations; sweet dishes; and meat and 
vegetable preparations. As estimate of cost of cakes of 
bread (ctooati ) is added at the end. 

1, See Chapter XIV. 

2. Ain . I, p.53. 



Recipe 


Value 


Rice Preparations! 







Wheat Preparations 1 


i fg 


Average 


Sweet Dishes: 


biran .1 


Average 


05 
78 
39 

20 .lo 

85.56 


77*20 

74.62 

78.28 

76.13 


103.92 

14.00 

86.75 


Meat fit Vegetable Dishes! 



verage 
Chapatl (bread) 


75.95 

73.53 

66.70 

73.70 

107.23 

75.86 

76.11 

92.56 

77.82 


0,55 
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Weight in 
ser 


Value per Mar 



17.92 4.31 
17.56 4.25 
16,11 4.86 
15.27 4.99 

~“ 4.58 


20,40 

5.09 

12,00 

1.17 

30,00 

2.89 


3.28 


14.58 

5.21 

22,42 

3.28 

11,50 

5.80 

11.75 

6.27 

20.27 

5.29 

15.32 

4.95 

13.05 

5.83 

15*65 

5.91 

13.26 

5.87 


5.18 

1 (15 in 

5.18 


number) 
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These costs do not include the cost of fire-wood 
consumed and the wages of the kitchen staff* Being costs of 
ingredients above* they would largely remain the same whether 
the entire food was cooked at the single imperial kitchen or 
cooked at different 2:1 tokens within the harem along with the 
main kitchen. 

Vo may further assume a uniform composition for 
food for all Inmates of the harem. There may be possible 
objection that the composition of food would not have been 

same far all of the harem Inmates and the high ranking ladles 

•» 

might have enjoyed better food and served with a large 
variety of dishes* while the diet given to the attendants 
and slaves should be expected to be plainer. However* since 
we are using unweighted averages of all the possible recipes* 
the nuaber of dishes would not affect our estimates markedly* 

Assuming the following composition of the diet 
per head and multiplying these quantities with ttot average 
value per ser worked out by us for the four grotgaa of dishes 
we get the following estimate for consumption per head per day. 


wheat preparations 

£ ser 


1*15 dams 

riee ** 

£ 

»t 


0,86 


meat & veg, *, 

£ 

t# 


1.250 

• 9 

sweet dishes 

£ 

M 


0,82 

99 

chapeti (bread) 

£ 

II 

(7& in no,) 

0,27 

99 




Total 

4,40 

99 



The daily expenditure on food per liead in the 
Imperial establishment thus works out at 4*40 degas or more 
than double the total wage of an unskilled labourer. 

Mow to convert this into total expenditure per 
year on the female inmates only, one would need to multiply 
the estimated expenditure per head by the number of persons 
served and then by the number of days in a year, 

4.4x5000x365 « 80,30,000 dams 

We must remember too, that from the quantity 
of fire-wood consumed, the total number of persons fed by 
the imperial establishment would seem to have actually 
considerably exceeded 5.000. Furthermore, this amount does 
not include the expenditure on the royal table itself, which 
could not have been negligible. 

According to Abiil Fazl, 100 dishes were always 
kept in readiness, round the clock in the royal kitchen, 
since Akbar used to take food once a day without fixing 
any time for it. 1 Monserrate tells us that 40 courses were 
served at each meal, 2 


1« Ain . I, p.52. 


2. Monserrate, p.199* 
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Out of the nunerous dishes prepared by expert 
cooks recruited from within India as well as from Iran, 
Turkey, and other countries, Abuft. Fazl, describes recipes 
for 30 common dishes. In describing the recipes Abul Fazl 
seems to have taken 10 aers (6,2 kg*) as the standard 
minimua unit. In the absence of any better information, 
one may assume that at least all these 30 dishes were served 
at each meal and the total quantity of basic ingredients in 
all the dishes cooked was at the minimum 10 sera (6,2 kg,). 

Proceeding on these assumptions, t^e cost of the 
food served at each meal at Akbar’s •table* works out at 
1,645,22 dams (app, Fj, 41), This certainly is an underestima¬ 
tion since instead of 40 dishes reported to be served at the 
royal table we can compute the costs only for 22 dishes, 
Morearer, the dishes served at the royal table could not, 
of course, have been only the ordinary ones described by 
Abul Fazl* Therefore, what we get here is a minimua. Since 
as noticed earlier, Akbar used to eat only once a day, the 
annual minimum expenditure works out at (1645.22x365**) 
6,00,505 dams . 

Even if we assume that the female cooks were 
counted among the 5,000 female-inmates of the harem, we 
have to allow for a staff of at least 100 cooks and other 
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related employees for the royal kitchen* The pay scale in 
this department far a ttl vada v aried from 100 to 400 dams per 
month* 1 We should, therefore, allow, taking as the average 
rate of 250 dans per month, a sin of (250x100x12 «) 3,00,000 
dams per annum for the cooks and other servants* The stg*- 
rior officials should be excluded because they got their 
pay on the rolls of the army (as ahadis or mansabdara )* 

In estimating the cost of fire-wood we can 

perhaps use the prices given by PeInsert. The latter says 

that the price of fire-wood at Agra varied from 12 to 18 pice 

per man of 60 lbs* 2 i.e* 6*915 dams per man of 55*321 lbs at 
3 

an average. Since the fire wood used in the Imperial kitchen 
would have been of the higher quality, this average price 
would be a little lower than the actual! on the other hand, 
prices had increased between the time of the Ain and Pelsaert 
(l620*s)« Supposing that one would have cancelled the other, 
we can assume, therefore, that the total cost of fire-wood 
was (6*915x1,50000 -) 10*37.250 dams * 

1* /fan * 1, p*60 
2* Jahangir Vs, India * p*48. 

3* .Asee Irfan Habib, Agrarian System . 
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In this way the total Imperial expenditure on 
food per annum may be summarised as followst 


In female-inmates 

80#30#000 

deans 

In royal table 

6,00,505 

it 

In fire-wood 

3,00,000 

tt 

In cooks* wages 

10,37,250 

ft 

Total 

99,67,755 

tt 


The cost of utensils, polishing# etc*# remains 
unknown. But such costs can perhaps be taken into account 
by rounding off the expenditure on the kitchen to 1,05#00#000 
darns * 

Drinking-Water Supply: 

The arrangements for drinking water were so 
elaborate that it required from Abxil Fazl a separate chapter 
( Aln-l Abdar khana ) to describe them. 1 According to the 
Information given in this chapter Akbar used to drink water 
brought from the river Ganga# irrespective of where he was# 
whether at the court or on march. Even the water used for 
cooking purposes contained some Ganga water. Special officials 
were appointed to arrange for the carriage of the water from 
the Gangs. 


1. Ain . I# pp.51-2. 
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Ice ms used round the yearf the cost of ice 

that was brought from "an average distance" is said to he 

15 dams per sag* 1 Water was also cooled by using saltpetre 5 

and 2,5 sera of saltpetre was needed to cool only a ser of 

water, while the cost of saltpetre was 10 to 53 dans per 
2 

nan. 


Since we have neither any estimates for the 
amount of ice consumed nor of the water cooled, it seems 
difficult to estimate expenses on this department. Never¬ 
theless, Vie may at least fix some lower limit for the 
expenses. Even if wo assume that only one man of ice was 
consumed in the Imperial household daily, the amount spent 
on ice alone would have amounted to (40x15x365 «•) 2,19,000 
dams per year. Besides this the amount spent on cooling 
water, arranging the supply of water from the river Ganga, 
the wear and tear of the utensils and the salary of the 
employees in the department should add up to not an insigni¬ 
ficant amount# One may, therefore, hazard the conjecture 
that at a minimum about 10,00,000 dates would have been spent 
on the Abdar khana . 

1* Ain , I, p.52. 


2. Ibid ## I, p.51. 



Fruits: 


The prices of a variety of fruits are set out in 
detail In the /fcn . hut we have no figures for the quantities 
consumed* Moreover* at least a part of the fruit supply would 
have come from the imperial gardens and orchards* But orchards 
and gardens too would have required investment and recurring 
expenditure and so the fruits from them too would have represen¬ 
ted a considerable amount of expenditure* 

Abiil Fazl treats betels leaven among fruits# 1 These 
too were procured not only from the market but were received 
in lieu of land-revenue* From the province of Allahabad some 

p 

12*00*000 leaves were collected in revenue* It Is* therefore* 
difficult to attempt any computation of expenses on these items* 
In the absence of any estimate we may assume that the expendi¬ 
ture on fruits etc* was one-tenth of the expenditure on food, 
that is 10,50,000 dams per year* 

The total expenditure on the kitchen* abdar^fchfina 
and fruitery should therefore have added up to 1*25,50,000 dans 
per year* 


U Ain * X* p*80« 

2. Ibid *. II* p.424* 
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Hunting Animals & Pigeons * 

In keeping with the time-honoured Mongol tradition, 

Akbar maintained a huge hunting department* According to Abul 

Fazl one thousand cheetahs or hunting leopards ( vuz ) were 

maintained in the Imperial parks* Out of these 50 were 

selected as khasa . and were kept at the court* Two hundred 

3 

servants were employed to look after these khasa animals* 

Other leopards were allowed 2 or 3 attendants each! Those who 
were carried on horses required twoj others who were carried 
on oxen-drawn carriages required three* The servants were 
divided into two categories; the superior received 180 to 300 
dams per month, and the lower staff from 100 to 160 dans . The 

meat allowed to a cheetqh per day varied from 2*57 sers to 

e 4 
5 sera . 


If we allow to the khasa leopards the maximum 
ration of meat and the highest wages to their attendants and 
further assume that the servants were evenly divided into two 


1* Ain . I, p*208f Firlshta (I, p.272), however, records a 
tradition that it was Akbar*s wish to have 1.000 leopards 
but whenever the number exceeded 900, some died and the 
number always remained below 1,000* 

2» A$n « I, p*208* 

3* I, p.207. 

Ibid ** I, p*208* 
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categories, viz#, superior and lower, the amount spent on them 
works out as follows* 

Food * 5. x 30 x 50 x 365 * 67,500 

40 

Servants * 100 x 300 x 12+100x180x12 « 5*52,000 

Total t r « . 6,19,500 dams 

Assuming that out of the remaining 950 cheetahs, 
half were provided with 2 servants each and the other half, 

3 each, and further that to each cheetah one superior attendant 
was assigned, and allowing also the average wages to the ser¬ 
vants and average ration of meat to the beasts, we may estimate 
the expenditure on the 950 animals as follows* 

> 3^2 x 30 x 365 x 950 « 9,67,433 dans 

t 950x24012+2,375x130x12 - 64,41,000 ,, 

i - 74,08,433 dams 

The imperial expenditure on food and servants of 
both categories of cheetahs then should have been 80,27,933 
dams a year# 


Food 

Servants 

Total 


We have not considered the amount spent on carts 
Caraba ) and horses because the carts for cheetahs were perhaps 
counted among those 1,750 for which the expenditure has already 
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been estimated! 1 the horses might similarly have been 
accounted for among the 12,000 Imperial horses* Abtfr Fazl 
mentions expensive trapping for cheetahs, without mentioning 
their costs* The amount spent on these trappings would have 
been a part of total expenditure on trappings for Imperial 
animals* This amount is estimated separately in this chapter* 
However, we have to make some allowance for litters etc* The 
Imperial expenditure on cheetahs con thus be rounded off at 
80,30,000 darns a year* 

Animals such as deer, doge, panthers ( sivah-goah ) 

O —' 7 '^ 

and hawks were also kept for hunting* The Ain gives the 
number of deer at 12,000 out of which 101 were selected as 
khasa animals j v but no data for their costs of maintenance 
are furnished* For the dogs, panthers and hawks the amount 
of food allowed and the wages of the servants (100 dams a 

4 

month for attendants of dogs and panthers are recorded* But 
the numbers of the animals sure not specified* It is, there¬ 
fore, not possible to compute the amount spent on them* 


1* See Chapter X* 

2* Ajya, pp*203—12* 

3* Ibid *. I, pp*l65, 167| Firishta, I, p*272, however gives 
thenumber of deer as 5,000* 

4* Alp , I, pp*209-10* 
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Besides the hunting animals and hawks, a large 
number of pigeons too were reared and kept* Ab\il Faszl shows 
his inability to give the precise number of pigeons but he 
estimates them at over 20,000* Out of these 500 were kept 

4 

as khasa . These accompanied Imperial camp, being carried 
by toareirs ( kahar ) * All the servants attached to the pigeon 

p 

house drew their salary on the roll of array* Their wages 
ranged from 80 dams a montfyfco as high as 1920 dims . 

Though the infemation provided in the Ain does not 
enable us to compute the expenditure on hunting animals other 
than cheetahs, it at least offers clues by giving the number 
of deer and pigeons and the wages of the animal attendants. 
These figures suggest that on these animals the expenditure 
could not have been less than 50,00,000 dams a year* This 
estimate is arbitrary! but it could err only on the lower side* 

In all, let us say, the expenditure on hunting 
animals, hawks and pigeons was around 1,30,00,000 dams a year* 


1* Ain. I, p.217* 


2* P*218. 
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Other Departments: 

There were a number of other departments such as 
wardrobe, library, encampment and stores of precious stones 
etc, on which the imperial administration must have incurred 
considerable expenditure ♦ But though the Ain gives a fairly 
detailed description of these departments, the information it 
gives is inadequate for our purpose* Either it offers no 
statistics or the data offered by it are so scanty or incom¬ 
plete that an attempt at quantification on their basis is 
not possible. We are, however* fortunate in possessing in 
Pelsaert (and, copying from him* de Laet) a statement of the 
value of the different kinds of goods in the stores of the 
Imperial establishment at the tin® of Akbar’a death (1605)| 
and from this we can perhaps attempt an estimate of annual 
expenditure in these departments, 

Pelsaert gives us to understand that his figures 
are drawn on the basis of information contained in the account 
books maintained by the Mughal administration, In his inven¬ 
tory of Akbar's possessions, Pelsaert records, along with the 


1* A Dutch Chronicle of Mughal India , tr, B # Narain & S.FU 
SKarma. ~pp«3j-jfei r ghe gmpire of the, Grtat Moggl , tr, 
J,S. Hoyland, pp,107-116, 
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stocks of specie, the value of cloth in the Imperial wardrobe 
(the Ain*s toaha khana ). tents end articles of furniture in 
the Imperial stores ( farraa h-khana) . cannon, muskets, hand 
weapons and armour in the Imperial arsenal ( cur khana) . books 
in the Imperial library, rich trappings for animals, etc* In 
addition to these he also furnishes us with the number of 
animals in the Imperial stables« Pelsaeri^igures for horses 
and elephants etc# are largely corroborated by the Ain itself, 
as well as by the£ccount left by Firishta* 1 Moreover, the 
items for which the total values are given, are all accounted 
for in the Ain . For instance, AbiiL Fagi mentions the animal 
trappings and harnesses which were of gold and silver doth 
studded with jewels, etc*, used for the khasa animals} 2 their 
value is provided in Pelsaert's list# Similarly, all other 
items of goods listed in Pelsaert also appear in the Ain-1 
Akbarl . 

Abiil Fad says that all the cloth bought, woven 
to order and received in presents was preserved, and expe¬ 
rienced men were appointed to enquire into the previous as 
well as the current prices of these* Thus there must have 

1* Vide Chapter X# 

2* Ain , I, pp*135-8, 142# 

3# Ibid * * 1, p*10l. 



been a standing official valuation of all goods in the Imperial 
store houses| and Pelsaert*s figures could very well have come 
from an official record of valuation, Just as he says they 
do* 


As printed in the translations of Pelsaert* s 
chronicle and He Last* a De Imnerio Maanl Mogolis * the figures 
contain some errors* Sane misprints in Pelsaert can be 
corrected by referring to de Last* Other errors, common to 
both, can be corrected quite easily by reconciling the 
different items of value with sub*totals and the grand total 
given by Pelsaert* It has been found that only three slight 
corrections are needed* The reconstructed figures as well 
as the originals printed in Pelsaert are given in the table 
be lows 


Table (next page-* 

These figures can provide us with the means of 
estimating the annual expenditure on various departments* We 
can, perhaps, best do so by venturing a few assumptions and 
then examine the results* It would, first of all, be a valid 
assumption that goods left by Akbar should have taken years to 
accumulate and the total value given by Pelsaert would comprise 
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Table 


Items 

Accepted 
figures in 

Rs# 

As printed 
in Pelsaer^s 
Chronicle 

Remarks 

At Cashs 




TIuhrs worth 

97,580,000$ 

97,580,000$ 


Rupees ,, 

100,000,000 

10,00QQ000 

commas misplaced 

Dams ,, 

766,666 

766,666$ 


Total of A 

198,346,666$ 

19,834,666$ 

last digit (*6) 
in the main nuts* 
ber missing in 
transl# 

Bi Precious Stones, 

etc#. Wrought Silver, gold & Procelain etc# 

Precious stones 

60,520,521 

60,520,521 


Silver works 

2,225,838 

2,225,838 


Gold ornaments 

19,006,745 

19,006,745 


Gold works 

9,507,992 

9,507,992 


Copper works 

51,225 

51,225 


Porcelain 

2,507,747 

2,507*747 


Total of B 

93,820,068 

93,820,068 


C* Other items* 

Cloth 

Woollen cloth 
Tents etc# 

Books 

Artillery 

Weapons & armour 

Armour 

15,509,979 

503,252 

9,925,545 

6,463,731 

8,575,971 

7,555,525 

5,000,000 

015,509,979 

503,252 

99,25,545 

6,463,731 

8,575,971 

7,555,25 

50,000,000 

First digit *0* 
to be omitted; 
de Laet reads 
503,252. tha fig, 
for next item# 

misplaced commas 

Last digit (5) 
missing; correct 
fig# in de Laet# 
One superfluous 
*0*; correct fig, 

Animal harness 
Total of C 

Grand Total 

2,525,646 

JMS-Sg 

3**o,22o , 

25,25 , 646 
56,059,649 
348,226,383# 

in de Laet# 
Misplaced commas. 
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the total of costs Incurred annually upon their acquisition. 
Since the Empire constantly Increased in extent, and the 
revenue-resources correspondingly increased, the scale of 
purchases should haw bacon© greater* 

It will, thus be misleading to assume that a 
simple average worked out by dividing the values given by 
Felsaert, by the number of years in the reign can represent 
the expenditure on acquisition, in the 40th R.Y* 

We must, therefore, again make Idle same assumptions, 
as in the case of annual savings (Chapter VIII) that the costs 
incurred every year were in arithmetical progression and com¬ 
pute the expenditure in the 40th year accordingly* This can 
simply be done by dividing the value by 1225 and then multip¬ 
lying the quotient by 40* This would, however, not include 
the amount spent to cover loss and wear and tear of the arti¬ 
cles* At the same time, the value of presents received, 
appears here as a part of expenditure, while the costs of 
articles given as presents are not counted* It seems prac¬ 
tically certain that the value of presents received exceeded 
those given away* This excess might be set off against the 
annual depreciation (through age, use and loss) of value of 
the stored articles* 
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We shall, however, hear another factor in mind 
while attempting to convert Pelsaert’s values intb annual 
expenditure* It appears from Abiil Fazl*a account that the 
valuation of goods in the Imperial store houses was made on 
the basis of prices prevailing in the market* Only this con 
explain the appointment of experienced men to eqnuire into the 
previous and current prices* 1 This implies that the *value* 
does not represent the actual price at which the goods were 
bought or manufactured, in case it was a product from the 
Imperial karkhanas . which most of the stored goods were. 

Another statement of Abiil Fazl establishes our point beyond 
dispute* He says that a carpetjf/aa woven at the cost of Rs* 1,802 
( ba kharch raft )t but it was valued at fe*2,715 (ar.1 bar nlhad). 2 
In other words, the price was fixed at 5056 above the cost* Such 
a high valuation is of course not a rule but an exception, 
since it was for this reason precisely that the particular 
product attracted Abul Fazl’s attention* But we may assure 
ourselves that generally speaking the values assigned to goods 
in the Imperial store houses were higher than the actual cost 
incurred on acquiring them* While we have no means of deter¬ 
mining the scale of overestimation, we may, perhaps, fix it 

1* I, p.10i. 

2* Ibid *. I, p*51* 
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at 25%* That is the actual amount spent on these goods was 
20% less than their recorded value* We shall therefore scale- 
down the values given by Pelsaert by 20% to get the actual 
expenditure by the Imperial establishment* 

Now* dividing the scaled-down value by 1225 and 
then multiplying the result by 40 %» may get a provisional 
estimate of the approximate cost of acquisition in the 40th 
regnal year (1595-96). The cost would* however* he in terms 
of 1605 prices. Since we ourselves are concerned with the 
year 1595-6* we have to assume that these were the same as in 
15951 This assumption is not so vulnerable to objection as it 
may look at first sights The change in price-level was probably 
not very great during the decade, 1596-16055 the rupee, in 
terms of Which Pelsaert has stated all the values* continued in 
1605 to fetch 40 dams as it did in 1595* 1 

It may be noted that the annual cost of acquisi¬ 
tions worked out in this way would include the wages of workmen 
and other employees as well as any other expenses on the 
Imperial workshops ( karkhanas ) where perhaps most of the arti¬ 
cles stored in the Imperial store-houses were made* Thus no 
separate calculation for expenses in workshops need be made* 


1* Irfan Habib, Agrarian System . p*38l. 



Based on our method of computation of cost for 
the year 1595-96# we may now offer some figures and comments 
on the annual Imperial expenditure on different heads* 

Wardrobes 


According to Pelsaert the value of the cloth in 
the Imperial stores was F3*1 #60,13,231 (woollen articles valued 
at ft*5,03,252 and other kinds at Hs* 1*55*09,279)* Reducing 
the amount by 20$ to get the cost price end after converting 
it Into dams , and proceeding by the method of calculation 
already described# we estimate the expenditure on cloth for 
1595-96 at 1,67,32,193 dams * 

Even from the account given in the Ain * one would 
expect a large amount of expenditure on the wardrobe (toaha 
khans) * In each season ( fasl ) one thousand suits were made 
for the Emperor, from different types of cloth* Out of these 
120 were kept in readiness all the time* 1 Such a large number 
of dresses were perhaps needed because of the practice of 
conferring robes of honour ( khllat ) cm favoured persons* That 
the robes were given out of the khaaa dresses is evident from 
Abtil Fazl statement that Akbar's clothes were found to fit 
every body whether tall or short* 2 


i. Mb, i, pp* 102-3* 
2m Ibid * * X, p*103* 




There is little more specific information* in 
Atml Fazl' a description to build up any kind of estimate of 
annual costs in this department* He says that in Lahore alone 

4 

there were 1000 karkhanas making shawl. But since these pro¬ 
bably includes karkhanas of nobles and even merchants, the 
figure cannot serve as the basis for an estimate of the 
Imperial expenditure on shawls. Abul Fazl does provide us 
with the prices for a variety of golden (zarrln )« silken 
(abreshmi ) and cotton (resmani ) cloth. 2 H© mentions woollen 

cloth too as manufactured at the Imperial karkhanas but does 

3 

not give the prices of woollen cloths# The coats of tailoring 
of some dresses too are given} hut since the number of such 
dresses made is not recorded, one cannot estimate the expenses 
on the tosha-khana . One may, however, suppose that the actual 
expenditure was even higher than that arrived at from the 
value given by Pelsaert, since perhaps the amount spent on the 
robes granted away exceeded the value of those received in 
offerings or presents. 

Utensils & Other Articles} 

Pelsaert gives the value of gold pots, dishes, 
cutlery, figurine, silver utensils as well as chandeliers, 

ii, p.io4* 

2. Ibid .. I, pp,106-11. 

3. Ibid .. I, p,104. 
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bed steads* etc*, copper ware and procelain crockery as 
&»1,42,92,802; this should be scaled-down by2C$a to give us 
approximate cost-prices* Following the method of calculation 
explained above, we get from this the figure of 1,49*34,520 
d&roa for expenses during the year 1595-96* We assumed that 
the value of gifts received may be off-set by the loss by wear 
and tear which ought to have been high in the case of procelain* 

Animal Harnesses* 

Abul Fazl mentions rich trappings and pieces of 
harnesses that were used to decorate the khaaa animals (ele¬ 
phants, horses, camels, etc*) for ceremonial occasions and 
these were in addition to the usual harness which was changed 
periodically* 1 From Pelsart’s statistics the amount spent in 
1595-96 on the pieces of expensive harness can be calculated 
at 26,39,043 dams * 

Books & Paintings! 

Akbar had a remarkably rich library* Pelaaert 
says that there were 24,000 books, originals (authors' 'auto¬ 
graphs'?) as well as copies, the estimated value being Rs«6,46,373 

1* Ain* I, pp*135-8, 142* 



The high cost (more than fe*250 per volume) seems justified 
because it is not only the high quality of hand-made paper 
and splendid calligraphy that made the books precious* but 
these were often illustrated profusedly by miniatures painted 
by Akbar’s painters# This can be seen from such MSS as have 
survived# One book the Qlssa-1 Hamza contained no less than 
1*400 illustrations, 1 The costs might well have included 
payments made to calligraphicts, as well as to painters and 
even perhaps the translators of Sanskrit texts which Akbar 

o 

patronised# A number of calligraphiats and painters were 
on the Imperial rolls*^ 

Proceeding with our assumptions namely reducing 
the value by 20$ to obtain the total of actual costs, and then 
calculating on the basis of an expenditure increasing in 
arithmetical progression we can estimate the expenses on the 
library in 1595-96 at 67*53*940 dams * This estimate may still 
be on the lower side since it does not probably include the 
amount spent on the library staff (the salary of the nlvadas 
appointed in the department varied 600 dans to 1*200 dans per 

1* Ain . I* pp»117-16* 

2* £ 534 ** PP*115-6f Badauni, II* pp*336* 366* 

3* Ibid #* I* p*116* 
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4 

month* and the payment made to the reactors who read hooks 

2 

aloud to the Emperor* It la interesting to note that the 
hooks were not only given out in presents hut were even given 
in armas (payment in kind to army)* On the other hand, hooks 
were also acquired as war-booty, as well as in offerings and 
presents and possibly in property acquired in escheat* 

Tents & Furniture for Encampment * 

According to Pelaaert the value of the tents and 
other articles used in camps, as entered in the account hooks 
was ns»99,25,545* This in turn gives us expenditure of 
1,03,71,182 dams in 1595-6* Abul Fa 2 l*s detailed description 
of the layout and organisation of the camp in his chapter the 
Ain-i Farraah khana * accords with the high value assigned in 
Felsaert*s record to tents and furniture* The Ain says that 
one tent designated the bargah cost ft*1000| and there were 11 
other kinds of tents some double storeyed as well as folding*^ 
The savahans (hanging shades) of the tents were made of brocade 
and velvet, and embroidered with gold#** 

1# Ain * I, p*H8* 

2* Ibid .* I, p.112* 

3 # Badauhi, II, p* 

4. Ain . I t pp.49-50, 

5. 2^11., I, p.49. 
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Precious Stones and Ornaments! 

Pelsaert gives the value of precious stones in 
the royal treasury at the death of Akbar, as fe*6,05,20,521$ 
of gold ornaments the value reported by him is fo* 1,90,06,745* 
These are very high values! yet the fact that they are not 
round, but exact, suggests their being totals of actual or 
detailed valuations of individual pieces* The estimation of 
the values of precious stones was a difficult task and neces¬ 
sarily involved much arbitrariness* 1 But that the total value 
offered by Pelsaert is not excessive is supported by Abiil Fazl’s 
statements in respect of individual stones and gems* He men* 
tions rubles worth Es.52,000 each and strings of pearls in which 
each pearl was valued at 30 muhrs (Hs*270). 2 

In trying to estimate the annual expenditure 
based on the total value of precious stones and ornaments in 
1605, one has to keep in view the fact that quite a few of 
them were seized as booty, from the treasures of defeated 
chiefs and rulers* 3 Since precious stones and gold ornaments 


1* Tavernier*8 Travels in India * tr* Ball and Crooke, New 
Delhi, T97?, veil* I, pp,112-13, vol* II, pp.72-3*. where it 
is related that only the deposed Emperor Shahjahan was able 
to estimate the value of a particular diamond correctly* 

2. Ain . I, pp*l1-l2, compare Tavernier’s prices for a ruby 
Tfe.95,000) and a ’large Topaz* (Rs.181,000) in the Mughal 
treasury (Vol, II, pp # 100, 102)* 


3* See, a.g*, Akbamama . II, p*2l4; & III, p*836* 



do not war off, items reposing in the Mughal treasure in 
1605, might have been in possession of the Mughal Imperial 
house for more than a generation! and there must have been a 
recognisable portion inherited from Humayuh* It will there¬ 
fore, perhaps be reasonable to assume that about one third 
of the total dowels in the Imperial treasure, at the close 
of Akbar*s reign, might have been those acquired as a result 
of acquisitions of those in possession of defeated powers, 
or were inherited by Akbar. We have also to make an allowance 
for presents (or a rather the balance of presents, the value 

1 

of presents received less that of gifts awarded), which should 
have been considerable,since precious stones were the most 
acceptable items of gifts ( nazr/oaiahkash ) made to the Emperor 

4 

by the high nobles* Thera were, in addition, the Jewels, etc* 
acquired through escheat* We may, therefore, allow that at 
least 20$ of the gems and ornaments in Akbar* e vaults in 1605 
had been acquired through gifts and confiscations* A further 
scaling down by 20$ has to be made to allow for the excess of 
stated value above costs* Having a net estimated total of 
cost values of precious stones and Jewels factually purchased 
by Akbar (1,35,72,69,357 dams ), we can now aplly the simple 
formula for calculating the variable annual expenditure* From 


1* Barlv Travels (John Mildenhall’a account, 1599-1606), p*55f 
A kbaurnto a.™* p.l49f Tabsqat . II, p.155* Cf* Tavernier, 
II, pp*10Q-Q1* 
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this formula one can sat the total expenditure on precious 
stones and ornaments, in the 40th regnal year (1595-96) at 
4,43,18,868 dams . 

It seems rather strange that the sura spent on 
acquiring gems and ornaments exceeded the expenditure on the 
arsenal or, for that matter, on the entire harem. But this 
was in keeping with the intense interest of the Mughal 
Emperors in collecting all kinds of jewels and ornaments t and 
such heavy expenditure on jewellery must he regarded as an 
economic fact of importance in its own right* 

Building Construction! 

According to Abdl Fazl large sums were spent on 
the construction of forts, aaraife . schools, religious houses 
( riyazat kada ). tanks, wells, etc* 1 He records in great 

i 

detail the wage-rates for those employed in the building 
department, the prices of building material and the estimates 
of coats of construction* 2 Nevertheless, all these data offer 
no elus to the total expenditure on the building department* 

We come across only sons sporadic information about oosts of 


1* Ain . I, p.167* The construction of aarala is also mentioned 
Xn the Akbarnama . II, pp. 262-3* 


2* I, pp*l67-71* 



construction of individual buildings* For example, according 
to an inscription on the Kagamagar fort in Srinagar, 1,10,00,000 
dams were granted from the Imperial treasury for the construc¬ 
tion of the fort, its building being completed in the 44th 

1 - 
regnal year* Felaaert says that it took Jahangir five years 

and Hs* 12,00,000 to complete the construction of the Allahabad 

fort, built by his father <i*e* 96,00,000 dams per annua on 

an average)* 


Keeping these figures in view, one nay estimate 
the average annual expenditure on the buildings at about one 
and a half crore dams * For arriving at this figure we have, 
looking at the enormous building activity which occurred under 
Akbar, assumed that the construction of at least one large-scale 
fort of the kind as at Allahabad was in progress all the time} 
and the construction of buildings, renovations and maintenance,^ 
needed about half as much expenditure again* 


1* Inscription on the gate way of the Nagarnagar fort (Personal 
inspection)* The text of the inscription as read by Pir 
Ghulam Husain Khuyhami in his Tarlkh-1 Hasan* Jammu & 

Kashmir Government Publication, Srinagar, vol* I, p.387, 
read "one crore, nine lakhs". I assume the amount is in 
dama. not tankas * Rupees would, of course, be out of 
question* 

2. Felsaert, A Dutch Chronicle , p.21. Finch (1608-11), however, 
says, "It hath been fortie years building, and is not yet 
finished} neither is like to bee in a long time"* He adds 
that Akbar employed 20,000 persons for many years} 3000 were 
still at work there when he visited the place ( Early 
.Travels , p.177), 

3* Afn » I, p.170, gives the costs of cleaning of wells in 
winter as well es summer* 


Cash-Grants and Aims* 


The Emperor granted cash allowances paid out 
periodically (dally, monthly, yearly) to various beneficiaries 
from the Imperial Treasury* These were called wazaiic (plural 
of wazffa ) and considered part of the suvurghal . 1 Now, the 
suvurghal consisted. In bulk,, of the land grants called madad-1 
E^a§h. 2 We have argued In Chapter VI that the figures in 
that Abul Fazl gives under the heading suvurghal in his Account 
of the Twelve Subaa consists of the estimated revenue alienated 

i 

through land-grants plus the total amount given in cash allow¬ 
ances • Abul Fazl adds the total to the .1ama ~ to produce an 
enlarged .lama* ; styled naadi i we have, therefore, deducted the 
guyurgha l figures to restore the actual .1araa‘ * This, however, 
does not mean that the amount paid In cash allowances can be 
excluded from our estimates of expenditure out of the Imperial 
Treasury* These amounts had still to be paid by the Imperial 
Treasury itself replenished from the income accruing from 
sources covered by the actual .lama * 


1 • J&n, I, p*197* 
2 * 
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Unluckily, there is no means of judging from the 
Ain the total amount that was claimed from the treasury in the 
form of such cash allowances* 1 The land grants must undoubtedly 
have always formed an overwhelmingly large portion of the total 
auyurahal , 1, therefore, take it that£he amount of cash-allow¬ 
ances was probably 10$ of the total auvurghal. Calculating 
on the basis of the entire suvurghal (excluding that of Berar) 
this would imply an expenditure of 1,00,79,647 dams in cash 
allowances in 1995-96* 

To this should bo added an amount of, say, 25 lakhs 
to cover ad hoc cash-donations, alma and amounts spent at the 
time of the weighing ceremony ( tuladah/Wazn-1 muaaddas ). If 

2 

such alms needed a separate treasury, of which Abul Fazl speaks, 
the amount must have been considerable. «ev at leant about 
25,00,000 dams * To avoid any false impression of precision we 
may, therefore, round off the total amount spent on cash-grants 
( wazalf ) and alms of the latter kind at 1,25,00,000 damn. 


1* The only hint of a ratio between the total auvurghal and 
cash-grants seams to come from the Mirfit-1. Iftfadl Cvol* I, 
P.26), which says that in Gujarat, 1,20,00,000 gams) 

50,000 bighaa of Brazi l and 103 villages; and &, 1,40,000 
in cash from the treasury — were assigned in aadad-i aaVaah 
and inaha * The actual ratio cannot be worked out ainoejtM 
amount or revenue alienated through 50,000 bighaa of arazi 
and 103 villages is not known* It is also possible tnafxhe 
total amount given in cash allowances might have increased 
under Aurangzeb as a result of the .liziv a* or poll tax on 
non-Muslims, whoso yield was largely reserved for this 
purpose. 


2* Aia# ?• P.197* 
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Miscellaneous i 

There were two other departments belonging to 
the household establishments, vis*, illumination ( chlxkgh 
afrozi) and the drum-house ( naocfir khaha) . The drums were 
used not only during military marches but also as a time- 
announcing device# 1 Though the Ain describes these depart* 
meats, 2 it is not possible to work out the annual expenditure 
on the basis of the data provided for then# 

There were other items too on which expenditure 

■sj 

must lave been incurred, ouch as perfumes and Incense, and 

A 

occasionally on building of boats# We have assumed that the 
annual expenses incurred on such miscellaneous items amounted 
to about 25,00,000 darns . 

We may now attempt to compute the entire expendi¬ 
ture on the Imperial household establishments, by summing-up 
the various estimates which we have worked out above* 


1. Aic. I, P'46. 

2. X, pp.43-7. 

3» Ibid #, X, p# 

4. Akbamama. Ill, p#7l6# In the 4lst R.Y. &. 16,338 were 
spent on building a boat, tonnage more than 15,000 pans # 
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Harem 

t 

3,50,00,000 

Kitchen. Abdar khana etc. 

t 

1,25,00,000 

Wardrobe 

t 

1,67,32,193 

Material for encampment 

t 

1,03,71,182 

Utensils 

t 

1,49,34,520 

Trappings of animals 

f 

26,39,043 

Books and paintings 

t 

67,53,940 

Ornaments & gems 

I 

4,43,18,868 

Hunting animals 

t 

1,30,00,000 

Building construction 

: 

1,50,00,000 

Cas h-allowance a & alms 

i 

1,25,00,000 

Miscellaneous 

* 

25,00,000 

Total 

t 

18,62,49,746 


Putting it differently 4*592of the total .1ama u 
was spent on maintaining the Imperial Household Establishment 
as defined by us* 

Our conception of the Imperial Household is, 
however, at variance with that of Abtft Fa:zl who has included 
animals and arsenal within it, while be has placed the hunting 
animals and cash-grants and alms under the ‘Army*« According 
to Abtil Fazl the total expenditure on the household ( buvutat ) 
in the 39th R*Y. amounted to 30,91,86,795 dams. 1 Taking all 


p#9« 
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those Items of expenditure that AtnH Fazl counts under the 

* 

household, or buvutat . our estimates total to 37*66,86*570 
1 

dams for the 40th R.Y. This is appreciably In excess of the 
amount given by Abiil Fazl, the difference amounting to 
6,74*99*775 dams . The difference could, however, partly be 
explained by the fact that, os Abul Fazl says expressly* he 
does not count under the expenditure on the buvutat. the pay 
of “most of the officials of the buvutat ”. who were put on 
the rolls of the •Array*. 2 The pay of such officials as held 
mansaba or were ahadia is also included by us under the 
mansabdara and the army establishment. But the large number 

i 

of clerks, artisans and labourers, who were, as Abul Fa^l, 
explicitly says elsewhere, were on the rolls of the Army, 
appear under the Household establishment in our estimates. 

We may recall that our estimate for the pay of foot-retainers 
on the rolls of the Army amounts to 6 crores of d&na . It is 
not unlikely that * civil* or # non-military lower staff 
(formally on *Army* rolls) of the Imperial Establishment 
received an equal amount in wages and salaries, and this is 

1, It comprises the expenses incurred on animals (viz,, 
19,38,58,567 dams : arsenal (2,20,80,257 daai )s and the 
entire expenditure on the household calculated by us less 
the costs on hunting animals (1,90,00,000 d§ms) and expen¬ 
diture on cash-grants and alms M.25.00.000 dams ). 

2* Ain. I, p.9. 

3* Ibid.. p.190. 
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spread about concealed in our estimates for the expenses on 
various departments of the buvutat . Xf this was so, the 
difference between our estimate of expenditure and Abul Fazl’s 
figure for the expenses of the buvutat would be reduced to 
marginal proportions (a matter of 74,99,775 deans) . Xf our 
estimates had not been necessarily so often in the round and 
aspiring only to rough approximation, one could even have 
pleaded that such a difference could well occur between 
expenses of one year (the 39th, to which Abul Fozl*o figure 
for the buyutat expenditure refers) and those of the next 
(the 40th, our own standard year). 

Final Statement of Imperial Expenditure! 

Otar estimates of expenditure on the three heads, 
viz., the salary bill of the nobles; Imperial military esta» 
bliahmentj and the Imperial household, may now be summarized 
and the entire expenditure set against the total effective 
.1ama c of the Empire to see what portion of the rovenue-inccme 
has been accounted for* The figures (in dams ) as established 
or estimated by us for 1595-96 are set out below! 
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A. Effeotiv© .1araa fa in 1595-96! 4,05,57,39,222 dams 

B* Expenditure 


1* Salary bill of the Manaabdars f 

V 


gat salaries 
gayer payment 
allowances for animals 
under the gat establishment 


t 82,74,55*200 
l 2,14,06,43,040 

J 37,14,20,856 


Total (1) 


3,33,95,19,096 


2* Imperial Military Establishment! 



arsenal and armour 


t 

t 

! 


8,10,79,200 

6,00,00,000 

19,38,56,567 

2,20,80,257 


Total (2) 


35,70,16,024 


3* Imperial Household! 


harem ! 
kitchen and abdarkhana etc* s 
wardrobe ~ i 
material for encampment i 
utensils ! 
trappings of animals i 
books and paintings s 
ornaments and gems s 
building construction t 
hunting animals t 
cash-allowances and alms s 
miscellaneous t 


3,50,00,000 

1,25,00,000 

1,67,00,000 

1,03,71,182 

1,49,34,520 

26,39,043 

67,53,940 

4,43,18,868 

1,50,00,000 

1,30,00,000 

1,25,00,000 

25,00,000 


Total (3) 


18,62,49,746 


Total of (1), (2) & (3) 
4* Balance 
Total of (B) 


l 3,88,27,84,866 

! , I7i29,g4jsafe 

4,05,57,39,222 



We find that the costs incurred on the salary 
hill of the manaabdars accounted for a very large part of 
the total effective .1ama c . viz*, 02*34%, while the amount that 
went to maintain the Imperial household was a mere 4.59% of 
the total income* The entire Imperial expenditure, comprising 
the costs incurred on the Imperial Military establishment as 
we ll as household establishment, comes to 54,32,65,770 darns* 
or 13*39% of the .lama * We may recall that our minimum limit 
for the size of the khallaa . out of which the Imperial expendi¬ 
ture was met, vms 22% of the total effective .lama 6 * that is 
89,22,62,629 dams * 1 

Our estimate of the Imperial expenditure are 
therefore, well within the income of the fcfaaliaa * Out of the 
remaining part of the income of the khallaa the salaries of 
the manaabdars . who were naadls . must have been paid* 

The expenses on all the three heads combined 
accounted for 3,88,77,96,470 dams while the effective .lama ' 
of the Empire in 1595-96 was 4,05,57,39*222 dams * In other 
words, after meeting all the salary claims and expenses as 
estimated by us, Akbar's administration should have been left 
with 17,29,54,356 dans * to be transferred to the Imperial 


1* See Chapter VIII* 
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hoard or cash reserves. 

We may now remind ourselves that the range for 
the amount so transferred in 1595-96, has been estimated by 
us on the basis of the total amount held in cash and bullion, 
in 1605, as 15,50,26,822 to 18,85,28,030 dams .^ We now find 
that the savings for 1595-96 (17,29,54,356 dams ), resulting 
from our item-wise estimates of expenditure are well within 
this range. 


Here, then, one estimate made by us is corrobo¬ 
rated by a series of other estimates, so that both ore to 
some degree reinforced. A third source of corroboration, for 
at least the size of savings, comes from Shnhjahan* s court 
historian, Qazwini, whose history closed in 1638, He say* 
that the Khallsa had been much reduced under Jahangir, but 
that Shahjahan (acc. 1628) enlarged it considerably so as to 
yield a cash Income of 60,00,00,000 dams : at the same time he 
restricted the annual expenditure from the Imperial treasury 
to te. 1,00,00,000 or, in years when military campaigns were 
undertaken, to &•1,20,00,000, This gives us a range of annual 
expenditure of 40,00,00,000 to 48,00,00,000 dams , and, there¬ 
fore, that of savings of 12,00,00,000 to 20,00,00,000 dsina a 


1, See Chapter VIII* 



year* 1 It will be seen that the scale of annual saving which 
Shahjahan was apparently able to achieve roughly corresponds 
to the level of savings we have estimated for 1595-96. 

Our several leads* therefore, tie up. This does 
not, of course, mean that all our detailed estimates are of 
uniform reliability? but it, perhaps* does entitle us to say 
that* subject to adjustments of the more conjectural figures* 
the broad pattern of Imperial expenditure we have established 
from the large amount of direct and indirect data in the Ain 
and other sources* may be accepted? and the implications this 
has for the structure of the Mughal-Indian economy may now 
be studied* 


1* QazwinI, Padahahnnma MS, Add 20734, pp#444~5» Or 173, 
f.221a-b. 



Chapter XII 


DIFFUSION AND CONSUMPTION OF THE SURPLUS 


The way the Mughal ruling class spent the large 
share of the agricultural surplus that it appropriated could 
not hut have crucial consequences for the whole economy* We 
have seen, in Chapter XI, that the nobility probably claimed 
over 8255 of the effective .lama", that is, of the net revenues 
of the Empire, which came overwhelmingly out of the agricul¬ 
tural surplus, containing, besides, small amount drawn from 
taxation of commerce and crafts * The expenses of the Emperor* 
personal establishment accounted for 13*0454 of the .lama" a the 
remaining 4*2655, according to our estimate, found its way into 
the Imperial treasure-hoard* 

The next step is to explore the pattern of diffu¬ 
sion of the appropriated surplus* There are, theoretically, 
two possibilities! (A) The major proportion of the total 
expenditure of the Emperor and the nobles went to create and 
sustain a large, low-paid, service-sector and promoted the 
employment of large classes of persons (and animals) who 
simply ate away the agricultural produce carted from the 
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country to meet the revenue-claims of the ruling class. This 
*?ould have conformed to the conditions envisaged by Irfan 
Habib for his ’Phase I** (B) a substantial part of the income 
of the Emperor and nobles was spent on craft-goods* This 
would imply that a large section of the urban population 
(though in proportion to the rural population ratter limited) 
was engaged in productive labour, so that the surplus obtained 
from tho country was largely in the form of raw material for 
manufactures, with a much smaller part (in terms of total 
value) consumed as food and fodder* This would conform to 
Irfan Habib’s ’Phase II’* Our attempt below is to venture 
a quantification on the basis of certain assumptions and 
hypotheses so as to discover which of the two possibilities - 
or ’Phases* - accord with the pattern of expenditure of the 
Hughal ruling class* 


I 

Since we happen to have our most detailed informa¬ 
tion about the pattern of the expenditure of the Emperor* s 
own establishment (Chapters X and XI), we may adopt it as our 

1* Irfan Habib, ’Potentialities of Capitalistic development 
in the economy of Mughal India*, Enquiry . N.S., III, 
Ho*3, pp.24-5* 
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starting point for determining the direction in which the 
appropriated surplus was channelled, in the primary stage of 
diffusion. 


On the basis of estimates already arrived at, we 
can say that out of the amount remaining with the Emperor, 

after meeting the pay-claims of the ntansabdars (via*, 

* 

71,62,20,126 dams ) almost one-half (49*05$) was spent cm 
the Imperial military establishment? the entire household 
expenditure accounted for 26$j while 24*15$ was transferred 
to the cash-hoard* 

(a) Military establishments 

As one would expect, the war animals represented 
the heaviest charge upon the military budget by claiming 

54*30$* The Imperial cavalry troops ( ahadla) drew 22,71$? 

/ 

the share of the foot-retainers was 16*81$? and the remainder, 
a mere 6,18$ of the entire military expenditure, went towards 
additional© the arsenal and armour including cannon and 
muskets (Chapter X), 

The amount paid in salaries to the foot-retainers 
directly contributed to a large population of the pure 
’service* type* The majority of those employed in the 
military establishment obtained wages that seem to have been 



a little above the subsiatanee-level* The ordinary archers, 
palanquin bearers, etc*, received monthly wages of 100 to 
120 damsj the common gate-keepers, guards, aewraha (runners) 
etc*, 120 to 200 dama t and musketeers, 110 to 300 dima . 1 We 
may remind ourselves that the minimum wages paid by the 
Imperial administration were 2 dams a day (60 dams a month), 
which, as we shall see in Chapter through a study of 
prices, were barely sufficient to purchase the required 
amount of Inferior food-grains and meet, at the same time, 
the minimum needs of clothing. Those paid better than at 
those rates as the categories specified above, must have 
had something left to spend on comforts or, perhaps to save. 

The expenditure on animals, broadly speaking, 
can be divided into three categories* (l) expenses on the 
animals* food and fodder; (il) the amount spent on saddles, 
trappings, utensils, etc; and (ill) payments to keepers of 
animals. The costs Incurred on the purchase of horses, a 
large number of which were Imported, were also considerable 
(1.44 crore dams per annum). Evidently, a part of the 
expenditure on animals. In the form of allowances to keepers 
of animals again went to enlarge the service sector* Here 
the wages were low: A groom received 45 to 63 dams a month; 

1* Ain * I, pp*l88—90* 
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a mahout 45 to 120, and his assistant 30 to 90 dams . Tha 

coats incurred on articles forming category (ii) above 

(saddles etc*) should have contributed to the craft-sector 

by creating employment for craftsmen* The sums spent on the 

purchase of horses too mould have indirectly encouraged 

craft-production since the horses mere mostly Imported from 

Persia and Central Asia, and the import must have been paid 

2 

through exports of high-value goods* We may, therefore, 
eay that a portion of the expenditure on animals urns channelled 
into the servioe-sector and some part of it went to promote 
the craft-sector* But the major part of it, the expenses on 
fodder and fodder represented a direct consumption of the 
agricultural surplus, in physical terms* 

Host of the expenditure on the arsenal and armour 
mould hava helped sustain craft-labour* Many weapons ware 
manufactured in tha Imperial karkhinaal but the wages paid 
to tha workmen by the administration, unfortunately, are not 
reported* It is, therefore, not possible to speculate upon 


1* AjLQ. t pp*177—78* 

2* This argument would be modified if it could be shown that 
as during the Sultanate period the Import of horses was 
paid for by an export of slaves to Control Asia and Iran 
(See Irfan Habib, 'economy of the Delhi 301100010', lHjt » 
Vol* IY, part 2, pp*292-4;* Craft-production would thon 
not have bean benefited at all by Imports of horses* But 
slave trade of those dimension is not indiestod by evi¬ 
dence from the Mughal-period* 


the subsequent pattern of diffusion* 


The may the share of the surplus reaching the 
cavalry troopers (ahadls) mas further diffused mill be 
discussed in a separate section of this chapter, together 
with pattern of expenses of the cavalry employed by manaab- 
dare . 

On the whole, me may aay, that of the entire 
military budget (excluding the expenses on cavalrymen) 
approximately 45# went to aerwice-sactor (through the 6 crorea 
spent on foot-retainers, to which about one-fourth of the 
costs of the maintenance of animals may be added)* About 
one-fifth went directly or indirectly to sustain craft- 
production (in the form of expenditure on the arsenal, costs 
of purchase of horses and roughly a sixth of the maintenance 
costa of animals)* 

(b) Imperial Households 

We shall now examine the implications of the 
expenditure-pattern of the Imperial household* The estimates 
obtained in Chapter XI ere restated here in terms of per*, 
centegea of the total expenditure on the household* 
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Harem 

18.79 

Kitchen 

6.77 

Wardrobe 

8*98 

Building 

8*71 

Encampment material 

5,57 

Utensils 

8*02 

Trappings of animals 

1*42 

Books and paintings 

5,63 

Ornaments and gems 

23*80 

Hunting animals & pets 

6*96 

Miscellaneous 

1.34 

Cash-allowances 

6.71 

Total 

100.00 


The expense* on the wardrobe, encampment material, 
utensils and trappings of animals can be assumed to have 
bean incurred largely on the procuring of craft-products, 

Xn the case of booke and paintings where the line of demar- 
cation between the craft and the art is, from a modern point 
of view, exceptionally difficult to draw, the expenditure 
can be teen as patronage of the arte (painting and calli¬ 
graphy), But the art of painting (whether on paper or 
calico) was yet a craftj and so too calligraphy* for our 
present purpose, therefore, we have treated expenditure on 
these departments as expenditure on craft-goods* 
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The largest share in the expenses on the house¬ 
hold wee on aocount of purchase of precious stones and 
ornaments* A part of this amount should have gone to 
create highly specialised employments Artisans (or artists) 
here mere paid rather handsomelyt for instance* the fee 
for boring a single pearl* of class X mas half a rupee* 

The purchase of precious stones must have encouraged 
mining Inside the ftughal Empire and in the Deccan (a*g* 
diamond mining)* Even when the stones and gems mere 
imported* payments made for them ehould have encouraged 
exports of craft-commodities* 

The pocket allowances paid to the high-ranking 
ladies* constituted 72/3 of the total expenditure on the 
harem! Since these were in addition to the food supplied 
(which came under the Kitchen* a separate item) and wages 
paid to attendants and slaves* it may be held that thaaa 
allowancas wars spent at least partly on the purchase of 
luxuries turned out by craftsmen (e*g* high quality silken 
and cotton cloth* ornaments* etc*)* 

The building industry accounting for a little 
over 8* of the house-hold budget must have employed a 


Mat 1# p«12* 
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sizeable labour force* tha bulk of which was paid subsis* 

tanca-level wages* A small section of the workmen here* 

for example Carpenter grade X* were among the better paid 

« 

workers (7 dame a day) and might have been able to have 
some extra amount for comfort goods or savings* But 
whatever the pattern of the secondary diffusion* the 
coats incurred on building construction can be regarded 
as expenditure on the craft-sector* 

In this way* uie find that about three-fourth of 
the Imperial household budget was so spent that it went 
to encourage the productive or craft-eactor* The emphasis* 
however* was on highly skill**consuming* articles (small 
quantities of hlgh*valus) or on reritiee obtained with 
much wastage of unskilled labour (e«g» precious atones) 
or on buildlngs f absorbing both skilled as well as unskilled 
labour* 


The remaining amount wee largely funnelled into 
the non-productive serivce*sector* Only e smell proportion 
was in the form of direct consumption of surplus (e*g** 
grain and meet for tho kitchen end fodder and meat for 
hunting*animele)« One-tenth of the total bill for the 

1* Ajn* X* p*170« 
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kitchen merit to pay the cooks' wages; the costa incurred 
on the abdarkhana (mater-department) too mere mainly in 
the fora of payment# to various employees* In the allow¬ 
ances paid for hunting animals, the salaries of servants 
amounted to over three-fourths of the total* 

The 4000 women belonging to the harem and 
getting on an4verage ib*9, that ia 400 dafaa a month (in 
addition to food) could have only enlarged the army of 
servants, employed unproduotively* Over a quarter of the 
total amount laid out for paying allowances to the inmate# 
of the harem should thus be categorised as expenditure on 
the service-sector* 

The share allotted to the head 'miscellaneoue* 
wee mainly the amount paid to servant# in some minor 
departments and so was of ths same kind, encomioelly 
speaking, as the expenditure on the low-paid harem attend¬ 
ants - a primitive form or service-sector employment* 

The cash-allowances to the needy and devout, 
worth 6*71/£ of the total household budget, cannot be easily 
categorised* One could, perhaps, say that these went to 
maintain an economically unproductive populations Where the 
recipients lived at subsistence level, it did not do any- 



thing more; where the recipients had larger incomes, they 
might have spent them on comforts or servants* But the 
generation of demand for craft-goods through what these 
charity-receivers spent, could not have been large* As 
a whole, therefore. Imperial charity might be thought to 
have sustained mainly the service-sector^ 

(c) Hoardings 

A quarter of the share of the Emperor in the 
eurplue was transferred to the caeh*treasury« Over 95^ 
of this hoard consisted of gold and silver, coins as well 
as bullion* The hoarding of precious metals had its own 
implications for the economy* The bullion came only 
through imports, chiefly from Europe (via the middle East 
or around the Cape of Cood Hope); end the imports had 
to be paid for through exports* The export commodities 
from the Hughs! Empire were miinly high-value goods, 
whether processed agricultural or semi-agricultural goods 
(like Indigo, eeltpetre, or silk) or craft products (like 
muslin end ehintx)* Any hoarding of bullion through 
purchases on the market (end this according to our esti¬ 
mate should have amounted to 4*26^ of the lemeO must than 
have induced experts of craft-goods to a considerable 
degree* 
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IX 

We nay now pass on to analyse the consumption 
pattern of the expenditure of the mansabdara * income* 

The mobility, claimed a large share in the extracted 
surplus* Even the allowances paid for the personal 
maintenance (the rat salary) being distinct from the 
amount paid to mast the military obligations (the salary 
against the sawlr- rank)* absorbed 2Q,4/i of the entire 
l ama * The amounts paid for the maintenance of animals 
under the zat rank wore in addition to these, two payments* 

Our next concern is to consider how this huge 
amount (82*74,55*200 dams in 1595*96) reaching the 
nobility was funnelled into the economy* Except a few 
qualitative statements, no statistical data are forthcoming 
from our sources about the proportions in which the 
mansabdara incurred expenses on different items of their 
personal establishments* We can, however, construct a 
hypothetical pattern on %hm basis of certain assumptions* 
First of all, we can take it that the Emperor'a life-style 
conformed to the ideal set by the habits, fashions and 
pleasure formed by the existing cultural traditions of 
the nobility* For instance, the harem, the animals, the 



palace, the food, tha habit of employing largo retinua of 

servants, tha propensity to hoard ware all features as 

proninent in the life-style of the noble as of the Imperial 

Court** We can, therefore, infer that the major items of 

expenditure in the nobles* household mere identical with 

2 

those of the Imperials Only tha ratios of expenses on 
each may have varied, for £ngel*a lam must have operated 
as much then as in modern societies* 

Under thie 'law* the proportion oP income spent 
on necessaries declines with every increase in income, 
while that on comforts and luxuries increases* To apply 


1* This may be seen from the very interesting account of 
the way the Mughal nobles lived, given in Pelsaart'a 
Ramonatrantla (1626). tr. Moreland and GeyIs the harem 
(pp.64-66); animals (p.54); palace (pp.66-67); kitchen 
and food (pp.64-5, 67-8); servants (pp.61-3); hoarding 
(pp*54-56)* The description shows that in almost every 
particular, the noble's household presented a smell 
replica of the Imperial household as described by Abtll 
Fefl* See also Bernier, p.213. The Bavla-i Khuahbul’ . 
1*0. 828, e work written in the first two decades of 
Shihjahan, gives in detail all the requirements of an 
aristocratic household. Of special Interest to ue le 
the description of *food and kitchen' (ff*96a-1Q2b), 
buildings and orchards (ff*1Q8a-110b), wardrobe end 
encampment material (ff,130b-134a), library (ff*137b- 
139a), animal etablee (ff*1265-1300) and arsenal 
(ff*135b-137a)* 

2. The income out of which expenses were incurred on the 
noble's household, wee drawn against the rat- ranks. But 
out of this salary the nobles had to provide for certain 
items of expenditure which we have not included under 
the Imperial household. He had to maintain hie ereenei 
end armour, non-military foot-retainere end acme per¬ 
sonal animals. The per centage of the Imperial expendi¬ 
ture ere thus accordingly recalculated end are given 
in Table I* 



Engel's law wo have, thus, to divide all the heada of 
expenditure into three broad categories, namely, 
necessaries (N)j comforts (C)j and luxuries (L) , The 
significance of each of these terms is, of course, 
relative; and the boundaries between them tend to be 
blurred and to vary! the classification must, therPors, 
always be subjective in nature* If use suppose that 
Engel's Law operated from the Emperor downwards, then 
we must assume that, in spits of the Emperor's life* 
style being the ideal of the entire nobility, the ratios 
of expenses on corresponding items could not have been 
the same, but must have verlod, those on ft rlaing as the 
Income declined* In order to have such variations 
reflected in our estimates of the nobles' expenses, ws 
must, therefore, firet attempt a division of the 
Imperial houeahold-axpenditure into N, C and L* This 
la done In Table I, which is based on descriptions 
already offered in earlier Chapters* 

Table l (next page) 

To fix the proportions of expenditure on the 
three categories, N,C, end L, the mensebdirs too have 
to be divided into various cleeeee according to their 



Table 1 



Items 


* of 
Total 
Expan* 
diture 

N 

C 

L 

1* 

Kitchen 


5*50 

0.50 

0*20 

0.30 

2* 

Encampment material 


4*56 

0.13 

0*35 

0.50 

3. 

Building 


6*60 

0.15 

0.30 

0*50 

4. 

Wardrobe 


7*36 

0*10 

0.43 

0.45 

5, 

Harem 


15*40 

0*05 

0*45 

0.50 

6* 

Foot-rstainere 


8*47 

0,03 

0*45 

0,50 

7* 

Arsenal and armour 


9*71 

0*05 

0*45 

0*50 

0* 

Beaeto of burden 


2.67 


0.25 

0.75 

9* 

Utensils 


6.37 


0*25 

0.75 

10* 

Oooka 


2*97 


0*25 

0.75 

11. 

Gems and ornaments 


19.30 


0,25 

0.75 

12* 

Display animals 


2.70 



1.00 

13* 

Hunting animals and 

pets 

t.16 



1*00 

14. 

Hunting animals and 

pets 

5.72 



1,00 

15. 

Miscellaneous 


1.10 



1.00 


incomes* 9e have here followed a division of noblest officials, 
and others into eeven classes, adopted by Akbar'e administration 
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itself when it imposed levy on marriages* 1 

The ratios of expenditure on H,C, and L are fixed on the 
basis of Figure 1, which translates Engel's law into hypothetical 
curves with the slight modification that in the very high income 
levels the proportion of expenditure on comforts declines being 
counterbalanced by an increase on luxttfles* Our Table II gives 
the classification of the mansabdars and officials as well as the 
proportions of expenditure on B,C, and L as fixed by us in broad 

CXC C. (9"Vv*-Lv. Q^A^Ja^/\.OL/ 

conformity with the curves inj Figure 1# 6 


Table II 


Category 

Income/month 

N 

C 

L 

Emperor 

9,31,843 

7 

31 

62 

Rank of 1000 & above 

60,000-8,000 

9 

45 

46 

M 900 to 500 

7,700-2,100 

13 

50 

37 

,, 400 to 100 

2,000- 500 

22 

48 

30 

,, 80 to 40 

410- 185 

30 

46 

24 

,, 30 to 10 

175- 75 

45 

40 

15 

"Middle Class" 

18- 8*6 

50 

39 

11 

Common People 

5*25 and below 

75 

21 

4 


1* Ai n . I, p.201« The mansabdars are divided into (1) those 
holding the rank or 5385 to 1000} (ii) those holding ranks 
up to 500; (ill) below 500 to a sadl (holding rank of 100); 
(iv) below 100 to the rank of 40; (v) from tarkashbands 
msns a bdars hoiding the rank of 30) to (holders of 

loj.‘ ; fhe other two categories are? (ajjdle class 

people) and Ana (common men)* Mansapa&rs of above 5000 were 
apparently exempted from the levy; but I have included these 
mansabdars (which included Princes) under category (1)* 

• The income of the «aywabd»re are based on the Ain 's pay-sche¬ 
dule ( Ain . I, pp.180-86) and those of the ahadis and tabinan 
("common people") are as calculated by us in Section xv. 


2 










The incomes of the mansabdars belonging to various 

* 

classes have already been computed (Chapter IX, Table II). We 
have now to estimate what proportions of these Incomes were 
apent on the items considered in Table I and what were the 
other burdens, constant or varying, on their salaries* first, 
a substantial part of their income must have been saved and 
hoarded, notably in the form of coined and uncoined gold and 
silver* The transfers to the hoard accounted for 24*5 of the 
total budget of the Imperial household* The noblea, as 
Pelsaert telle us, were also great hoarders of wealth; 1 but, 
of course, the proportion of income available for addition to 
their hoard must have been smaller* These proportions, for the 
five classes of the manaabdars . have been assumed to be reepee* 

i 

tively 20*5, 18*5, 16/&, 14/j and 12/S of the total personal salary* 
These assumptions, to the extent of their precision, are 
naturally arbitrary; but the trend itself should be incon* 
testable. 


1* Pelsaert, Remonatrantle . p*55. One can get an idea of 
hew much was hoarded by the nobles from the fact that 
in 1645 the Eaoeror acquired 6 millions in cash from a 
deceased noble's property, while another left behind 
10 millions in cash and goods (1657). Cf, Irfan Habib, 
'Potentialities of Capitalistic Development etc*', 
p. 52 • 
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Secondly a part of the earnings of all the nanaabdars 

« 

was paid out in charity* We have assumed the traditional zakafc 
rate of 2*5^ (one in forty) for such expenditure* Thirdly, we 
have allowed a very snail per-centage (1$ of the income) for the 
presents and offerings ( nagr ) nade to the Emperor. Since this 
amount has not been taken into account by us in the Imperial 
expenditure, it has to appoar here* 

The total estimated net inoome for each class of nobles 
remaining after these deductions is given in column 2 of Table 
III, together with savings in column 3* Thereafter the expenses 
under ft, C, and L are set out in columns 4, 5 and 6 as computed 


on the basis of ratios fixed in Table II* 





Table III 



1 

t 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Category 

Effective- 

Savings 

N 

C 

L 


income 




Rank of 
1000 and 
above 

34,53,14,880 

9,02,78,400 

3,10,78,339 

15,53,91,696 

15,88,44,845 

Below 

1000 to 
500 

7,43,42,640 

1,70,46,720 

96,64,543 

3,71,71,320 

2,75,06,777 

Below 500 
to 100 

14,73,88,416 

2,92,94,592 

3,24,25,452 

7,07,46,440 

4,42,16,525 

Below 100 
to 40 

5,88,29*760 

99,83,232 

1,76,48,928 

2,70,61,690 

1,41,19,142 

Rand of 

30 to 10 

2,27,80,524 

32,35,104 

1,02,51,236 

91,12,210 

34,17,079 

Total 

64,86,56,222 

14,98,38,048 

10,10,68,498 

29,94,83,356 

24,81,04,368 
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Withe the ratios of various heads in II, €, and L in 
hand (Table I) the total expenditure on various individual 
items by the manaabdars can now be computed by a mere exercise 
of arithmetic (using the ratios established for the various 
items of expenditure in Table I)* These in absolute figures 
are laid out in Table IV* 


Table IV 


Items 


Annual Expenditure (dams) 


1* 

2* 

3. 

4. 

I: 

7 * 

8 . 

9. 

10 * 

11 * 

12 * 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16 . 

17. 

18. 


Kitchen 1 

Encampment material 

Bufdlng 

Wardrobe 

Harem 

Foot-retainers 
Arsenal and armour 
Beasts of Burden 
Utensils 

Books and Paintings 

Precious stones and Jewellery 

Display animals 

Animals* Trappings 

Hunting and pat animals 

Miscellaneous 

Charity 

Hear 

Savings 


5,78,82,693 

3,46,67,901 

4,69,91,899 

5,61,43,535 

10,91,86,529 

6,00,52,590 

6,80,44,234 

1,44,83,065 

3,56,38,104 

1,61,10,376 

46,57,390 

2,29,65,749 

44,16,490 

2,06,86,380 

82,74,552 

14,98,38,048 


Total 


82,74,55,200 


1* It may be noted as an interesting corroboration of our 
assumption of basic similarities in life-styles of the 
Emperor and the nobility that, according to Pelsamrt 
( Remonstrantle . C 7 - 68 ), each noble's household had one 
large kitchen, separate from the harem* Food went from 
the kitchen to the apartments of each of the noble's 
wives who had her own establishment* 
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It would now be desirable to enquire into the 

economic character of this diffusion* As stressed by us while 

discussing Imperial household expenditure, the amounts incurred 

on the wardrobe, encampment material, building, arsenal and 

amour, gems and jewellery, utensils, books end paintings, 

1 

trappings of animals and a third of the expenses on harem 
should have gone directly to promote craft-production* The 
amount which was hoarded as well as that which, being paid in 
nasr . in turn, became a part of the Imperial hoard was kept in 
the form of gold and silver (coined and uncoined) and must have 
been built-up mainly by acquisition of bullion* Again, since 
gold and silver were almost entirely imported, these must have 
been paid for partly, at least, by export of high value craft 
goods* 


In this way we find that in all 56,75,57,332 dams , 
that is, 63*591$ of the entire amount paidAs personal salaries 
to the nobles, went in various ways to support the craft-sector. 
This is certainly a larger proportion than one would have 
expected* But since the emphasis was on quality rather than 
quantity, the volume of production In physical terms might not 
have been large* 

1* Representing the amount spent by the ladies of the harem on 
craft-made articles (comforts as well as luxuries)* 




The proportion of the nobles 1 2 income that was 
funnelled into the service-sector seem a to have sustained 
a large entourage of unproductively employed labour. In a 
. noblo*o harem, says Pelsaert, every wife was attended upon 
by 10 to 100 maid-servants * 1 This duplicated, on a minor 
scale, the pattern of the Imperial harem, where 4,700 women 
served 300 ladies of the Imperial family. Pelsaert*a descrip¬ 
tion shows that the noble's retinue, excluding the harem, also 
contained an exceedingly large number of servants. Seme were 
employed simply for display, or to keep running before their 
masters* horses these were in addition to the farrashis (tent- 
pitchers), mashdlchis (torch-bearers), runners to convey 

p 

messages, palanquin-bearers and an number of other attendants. 
In addition, there were the keepers of animals. By and large 
we can assume that the service-sector was supported by the same 
heads of expenditure (or proportions therefor) of the budget 
of the nobles* household as of the Imperial household, identi¬ 
fied above by a scrutiny of the Ain 's description of the 


1. Pelsaert, Remonstrantie . p.64. 

2. Xbid .. pp.6l*62. 
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« 

Imperial Establishment. The sum given away in charity being 
part payment to unemployed persons or gentlemeiv-idlQrs also 
maintained what was in essence an unproductive sector. On the 
whole, then. 15.35.02.716 dams , i.o. 18.55^ of the total 
personal income of the nobles, may be supposed to have been 
channelled into the service-sector. The proportion was not 
high. but. as Felsaert remarks, wages too were very low, and 
therefore, the number of those employed out of a relatively 
smaller share of the nobles 1 income could still have been 

3 

“QKceodingly numerous n . 

A part of the appropriated surplus received by the 
manaabdara in allowances for animals maintained against the sat 
rank was also partly channelled into the service-sector* The 
detailed break-down of the sanctioned costs of maintenance 
provided by Abxil Fa$l indicates that, on an average, around a 
quarter of the allowance was set aside for salaries of the 
animal-keepers . 


1* Thus, I have assumed that the following items went to 
support of employment if service-labour; (i) one-third of 
the expenses on the harem; (ii) two-thirds of that on 
hunting animals; (ill) one-fifth of the costs incurred on 
display animals and beasts of burden; (iv) one-eighth of 
the kitchen expensesi (v) the entire amount spent on 
* miscellaneous*; (vi) and the entire sums paid to the 
foot-retainers. 

2. Peleaert'a words ( Remonstrantle . p.6l). 

3. i&fi, I, pp.176-178. 




Zt seems that wo can work out the number of employees 
paid out of this amount* According to the schedule given in 
the Aln-1 Akbari . which oats out the number of horses, elephants 
camels, mules, ana carts to be maintained under the zat esta¬ 
blishment by the mansabdara of various ranks, 1 tlio number of 
animals maintained by all the pansabdars in service in 1595-96, 
works out at 51,842 horses} 7,709 elephants} and 25,730 camels* 
There should in addition have been 10,400 carts* Ue may allow 
one groom to a horse and one sweeper and one water-carrier for 
the stable of, say, 20 horsesf and as prescribed by the imperial 
administration, three attendants for each aherr&r . aada or 
man.lhola elephant (such elephants numbering 5,164) and two for 
each karra or nhundarklv a elephant (there being 2,545 such 
elephants)! one keeper (aarban ) for a camel! one for a mulef 2 
and one driver ( bahliwah ) for each cart* The total number of 
animal keeper and cart men, employed by all the mansabdara would 
then add-up to 84,390* The entire amount paid in their salaries 
being 9,28,55,214 dams (one-fourth of 37,14,20,856 dams) per 
annum, their wages on an average should have come to about 
92 dams a month* The sanctioned wages, as we have seen, varied 

1* Ain . I, pp*180-186* 

2* To provide one keeper for a mule may, suggest an excessive 
degree of care for a mule; but see Ain* X, p*177, where this 
is recommended* 



from 45 to 120 daraa h month! and our average rate derived from 
our estimate of the number of persons employed thus fella very 
reasonably within tho range* 

One-sixth of tho total maintenance costs of the 
raansabdgrs * animals oust have been directly spent on craft- 

i 

produced commodities (like saddles, reins* chains* buckets* 
etc*) while the costs incurred on purchase of imported horses 
again can be regarded os an indirect inducement to craft- 

« 

production* Assuming the working life of a horse to be 12 years 
and the average prices to be 15 nuhra (10 muhrs being the 
minimum price of a horse belonging to the Imperial stables)* 
the total cost of replacement of horses annually should have 
been about 1*16,64,450 dams . That is* on the whole 7*35,67,924 
dams or about 20^ of the total allowances on animals, must have 
gone towards purchasing craft goods and horses* 

III 

To get a complete pattern of diffusion of the surplus* 
it will be necessary to enquire into the way the Imperial 
cavalrymen (ahadis) and nobles' horsemen ( tabinan) consumed their 


1* See Chapter X* 
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income from salaries paid to then# The Mughal cavalrymen v/ere 
gentlemen-troopero having fairly large establishments with 

4 

retinue of servants# 

The ahadXs and the tablnan can be taken to belong to 
Abul Fazl’o category of "middle-class *• Applying the ratios 
worked out in Table II for this category, we con reconstruct 
their pattern of e:rpenditure« But while in the case of the 
ahadla . who were Imperial servants, we may assune that all of 
them were paid in cash and were quartered in towns, this cannot 
be assumed for all the tablnan . some of whom were paid by their 
aristocratic masters through subassignments of portions of 
■lagira . 2 They, therefore, might well have * lived off* the land*, 
their income representing a more or less direct consumption of 
the agricultural surplus, l/e may, perhaps take it, however, 
that not more than one-fourth of the cavalrymen could have been 
holding subaaslgnments in this fashions Indeed, this would 
appear to be on allowance for subasslgnaent that may be purely 
arbitrary#*' 

1. Felsaert, Regions trantie# p,6lj Hanucci, II, 75nj Cf# Irfan 
Habib, * Potentialities . #.•*, op# cit#, p#29* 

2# Cf, Irfan Habib, Agrarian System of Mughal India # pp.285-6# 

3# Had a few sample studies of the size of .logirdars * own 
khallsa within their .laslra were available, this point 
could'perhaps have been clarified # 
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The amount received by all the ahadia in 1595-96, in 
personal salaries works out at 2,65,96,944 dtia& i the remaining 
5,44,82,256 dabs were to be spent on their horses (The detailed 
calculations are set out in the Appendix to this Chapter), The 


sum paxa xo axx vne 


collectively in personal sllovsnces 


was 66,35,13,312 daaa . We have assumed above that, at a minimum. 


three-fourth of them must have been stationed in towns. This 


implies that at least 49,76,34,984 dans flowed into the urban 
economy through this conduit. The total personal Income of the 
ahadia and half the tablnan adds up to 52,42,31,928 dans . 
Assuming that these gentlemen-troopers # about town* saved 10SS 
of their income, gave 2.3;S in charity, and 1?S in nazrs to their 
superiors, the balance spent by them should have been 45,34,60,618 
dams . Using the ratios set out in Table II, the expenditure on 
necessaries, comforts and luxuries, out of this amount, works 
out at 22,67,30,309 dams . 17,68,49,641 dans and 4,98,80,668 
debs , respectively. Proceeding in the same manner as for the 
nobles, we can now estimate the total expenses incurred on 
various items by the cavalrymen. 


Table V (next page) 


Categorising the expenditure on various heads on the 

9 

same lines as for the nobles, we find that 32,29,38,973 dams . 



Table V 



Item 

Amount 

1. 

Food/Kitchen 

9.87,71,354 

2« 

Encampment material 

3,36,13,895 

3. 

Building 

4,67,70,705 

4. 

Clothing/wardrobe 

4,59,51,983 

3* 

Harem 

7,12,43,609 

6, 

Attendants/Foot*retalners 

3,91,03,985 

7. 

Weapons "and Armour 

4,49,20,484 

8* 

Beasts of Burden 

54,21,143 

9* 

Utensils 

1,33,39,665 

10, 

Books, etc. 

60,30,259 

11. 

Gems and Ornaments 

3,95,92,614 

12, 

Display & hunting/pet animals 

67,96,644 

13. 

Trappings of animals 

9,36,355 

14, 

niscellaneous 

8,67,923 

15. 

Charity 

1,31,05,798 

16. 

Naar 

52,42,319 

17. 

Savings 

5,24,23,193 
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that is, 61*602$ was spent directly or indirectly on craft- 
products and 10,91,23,404 dans * or 20,616$ went towards service 
sector employment, while the remainder represented a direct 
consumption of the agrarian surplus. 

The total amounts which were given in allowances for 
horses werea 5,44,82,256 daas to the ahadis . and 1,47,71,29,728 

i 

dega s for the tabinah . A part of these amounts must have been 
spent on the purchase of horses, whether these were procured 
by the cavalrymen themselves or were provided, In the first 
instance, by their employer (the Emperor, in the case of ahadis , 
and nobles, in that of the tabinah ). with deductions made later 

4 

from their salaries. If the working-life span of a horse was, 
on an average, 12 years, then 24,404 horses must have had to be 
purchased every year. The average price of a horse may fairly 
be put at 7,5 muhr t 2 if so,6,58,86,750 daas must have been 
spent on procurement of horses. It is possible that many horses 
of the cavalry of this level were not imported, but bred from 
imported horses, or procured from horse-breeding areas within 

•sj 

the Empire. But even if the number of imported horses was 


1* Ain. I, pp,l87, 196* 

2. Soe Chapter X, 

3# For these see the Ain. I 


, pp,140-141, 177 



less than a half of the total, the higher prices they fetched 

makes it unlikely that they accounted for less than half of the 

total cost of annual procurement of cavalry horses. For reasons 

already discussed, this amount (3*29*43.375 dams ) must then have 

for 

gone quite largely to promote craft sector/whose products a 
market was created by such imports* 

After deducting the costs of purchase of horses the 

amount for maintenance of horses left with the ahadia was 

* 

5,20,65,756 darns and that left with the tablnan 1,41,36,58,128 
dams . Of the latter, we have to allow up to one-fourth as 
belonging to cavalrymen feeding their horses in their rural sub- 
assignments. For the maintenance of the town based cavalry, 
then, we are left with 1,11,23,09,352 dams . 

According to the detailed break-down of the allowances 
sanctioned for the maintenance of Turk! horses, which the tabinah 
usually maintained, 60% was to be spent on food and fodder, 20% 
on the payment to the groom and 20% on saddle, trappings etc* 1 
On the basis of this distribution, we can say that 22,24,61,870 
daws went towards the wages of low-paid unskilled labour* An 
equal amount was spent on craft-produots for the equipage of 
the horses* 2 

1* X£a, I, p*177. 

2. However, sometimes a part of salary was paid in for® of old 
trappings etc* from the Emperor’3 or nobles* stables* ( Ain . X 
pp*187, 196| Pelsaert, Remonatrantle . pp.62-63)• 
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IV 

We may now sum up our estimates of the portion of 
the appropriated surplus which went towards supporting employ¬ 
ment in the service sector as wall as that which was channelled 
into the craft-sector (Table VI). 

Table VI 



Craft-sector 

Service Sector 

Imperial Expenditure* 

Out of army expenditure 

M ,, household ,, 

Savings 

Total 

Expenditure from Nobles* income* 

5,43,69,685 

12,24,16,413 

17,29,54,356 

34,97,60,454 

10,84,64,142 

3,78,33,333 

14,62,97,475 

Out of Personal pay 

9V Allowances for animals 

Total 

56,75,57,332 

7,35,67,924 

64,11,25,256 

15,35,02,716 

9,28,55,214 

24,63,57,214 

Expenditure from Cavalrymen's 

Incomes 



Out of Personal pay 

tt ,» Allowance for horses 

32,29,38,973 

25,54,05,245 

10,91,23,404 

22,24,61,870 

Total 

57,83,44,218 

33,15,85,274 

Grand Total 

1,56,92,29,928 

72,42,39,963 
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The estimated expenses on craft-production thus 
amounted to 38*692$ of the .1ama‘ » The share that directly 
found its way into the service sector accounted for 17*857$* 
The remaining 43*45155 seems to have talcen in the form of a 

4 

direct consumption of agrarian produce*’ 

This distribution of surplus suggests that the 
proportion of the 3ama c that went directly to create employment 
for unproductive labour was not very large being a mere 18$ of 
the entire extracted surplus* But, of course, this does not 
imply that the size of the unproductively employed labour was 
small* Ife must keep in mind the low wage3 while hazarding any 
estimate for the size of the * service-class *, 

The part oft he revenue-income which was spent on 
craft products was considerable - more than one-third of the 
.lama* of the Empire, But while the investment on craft-goods 
was rather larger than or© would have expected, it did not 
necessarily contribute to the production of large quantities 
of commodities* Rather, the demand was for goods of high 
value (being products of high skill or rarities, e*g* precious 
stones) obtained by deployment of large amount of labour* 


1* The share would, however, be smaller if we assume that less 
than 5055 of the nobles* cavalry held rural sub-assignments« 
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Putting it differently, we can aey that there was yet no 
"home-market”» representing affective demand for large araounta 
of manufactured goods of moderate values* 

The amount that wont into the urban service-sector 
and the portion of the agricultural surplus consumed directly 
took in all some 65/1 of the Jama l This perhaps indicates that 
the conditions obtaining in the ftoghal Empire mere more akin 
to 'Phase 1* than to 'Phsaa II* of the hypothetical economic 
organisation me had considered at the beginning of this 
Chapter* In other words, the distribution of the surplus took 
place according to a pattern in which a major part of the 
surplus drawn took tha shape of food-crops and fodder, and 
maintained a population unconnected with nan-agricultural 
production* Tha basis for any real accumulation of capital 
out of agriculture could not yat* therefore* have arisen* 

At the same time* our estimates offer ua some Indies* 
tiona for tha basis of the size and character of the urban 
economy. In our estimates the service sector conaidared is 
totally urban* and ao also* more or lota* tha craft soctor* 


1. This la, of course, the Marxian, and not tha popular defi- 
nition of the term 'home-market'• I know of no other term 
which can stand for tha aonaa I Hava in mind hare. 



We can thus say that at least 56„549^ of the entire Jjafc went 
to sustaining the urban sector* This will present ua with 
the starting point for our next Chapter, in which we shall 
consider the sire and character of the urban economy in 


ftughal India* 
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The total number was 4,441, out of which 741 were 

SMmsMSBA* 1>22 siA?.ft.gfljBL> ^aafiflBA and 950 xa!te&ga&* 

The horses maintained were Turk! and Vab^ i the allowance 
sanctioned for the maintenance of a Turk! horse was 6*720 dame 
and for yabu# 5*760 dams per annum* Tho ahadla personal 
allowance was 3*840 dame a year for all* but the savings on 
first horaa has been eatimated at 5#| on second 15/Jj on third 
25/4 and on 4th 30£ (see Chapter X)* The total of personal 
salaries computed accordingly are given below* 


Persona^ salary 
in dams 

Number of 

fl£asL4& 

1 

Total (in dans) 

8*688 

741 

64*37*808 

6,672 

1*322 

88*20*384 

5*216 

1*428 

74*48*448 

4*128 

950 

39*21*600 

Total 

4*441 

2*66*28*240 

Since the total 

estimated 

expenditure on the shadle 

f 

was 8*10*79*200 dies per 

annum the 

total allowance left for 


horses cones to 5*44*50*960 dine* 



XMoaa* 


The total estimated aawar rank against which salary 
was paid was 1,88,070* Out of this a third has baan assumed 
to be daohl and two-thirds baraa/urd! . This implies that the 
number of cavalrymen, actually maintained, was at least 
1,41,097* The tabinan usually maintained Turki horses 
(Chapter IXj* If we assume the standard composition of 
3 slh-asoa . 4 do-aaoas and 3 vak-aaoa. then with the same 
allowances and assumptions as for the ahadls the tabinan 1 a 

I 

total personal incomes can be calculated aa follows* 



Humber 

Salary 

Total income 

flfr-r.lfML 

42,316 

5,280 

22,34,28,480 

.tew. 

56,421 

4,704 

26,54,04,384 

xjtegiiaa 

42,316 

4,128 

17,46,80,448 

Total 



66,35,13,312 


The total salary against the aawar- rank* in 1595-6, 
works out at 2,14,06,43,040 dams (Chapter IX}* Deducting 
from it the personal allowance for the tabinan calculated 
above, the maintenance allowance for horses would come to 
1,47,71,29,728 dam» . 




THE URBAN ECONOMY 

ID THE MONEY SUPPLY 
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Chapter XIII 

THE B.XTBHT OF UHBA8I2ATX0M 

I 

Tlie Size of Urban Population, 

And the Value of Manufactures 

As is widely recognised, the Mughal ruling class 
was almost entirely town-centred. Though it was on the 
expropriation of a large portion of the agricultural surplus 
that the Mughal ruling class depended for its income, the 
.iagirdara and their retinue seldom directly lived ’off the 
land*. The .lagirdara . being service assignments, were not 
hereditary, and the system of transfer of posts and .lagirs 
was deliberately designed to prevent the development of any 
local roots, 1 The relationship between the .laglrdar and the 
villages in his dagir consisted almost entirely in this that 
he extracted the bulk of the peasant’s surplus in the form of 


t# wa tan .lagirs (and the altun-tamgha grants instituted by 
Jahangir) were exceptions, and might be thought to represent 
a possible beginning of ruralizationj but these assignments 
remained limited in extent* 
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land-revenue , realizing it mostly in cash* His own establish¬ 
ment, household as well as military, was usually quartered in 
the towns* The net revenue realized (the .1ama‘ ) was thus largely 
drained away from the countryside. 

It has, therefore, been suggested that the extent 
of urbanization in the economy of Mughal India, can be esta¬ 
blished from the size of the economic drain from the countryside 

and the way it was distributed* 1 As has already been stressed 

the value 

(Chapter IV) the peasant had to part with about half/of his 

p 

produce to satisfy the land-revenue demand. But not all of 
the produce extracted as revenue was lost to the rural sector* 

A significant part of the gross revenue realization, comprising 
the share of the zamindars (20 and of the other local poten¬ 
tates, the village headmen, the patwaris . etc. (7%)^ was per- 
haps almost entirely retained in the countryside* A major 


1* The device has been theoretically projected by Irfan Habib 
in *Potentaialitles of Capitalistic Development, & c* f 
Enquiry . N.S* III (3)» pp.22-35* 

2* This has been determined for the central regions! Elsewhere 
the ratio varied, both according to region as well as accord¬ 
ing to crops* But one-half was regarded as the general or 
standard rate in most parts of the Empire# See Irfan Habib, 
Agrarian System , pp.219-30* 

3* Vide infra Chapter VII, 

4. Vide infra Chapter V* 

5* Slight qualifications to this are discussed later in this 
chapter* 
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portion of the coat of collection accounting for 20$ of the 
gross realization* 1 must also have been spent in the villages* 
The net revenue, the .lama ' (J) reaching the Mughal ruling class 
should* therefore* have amounted, to about 53$ of the gross 
revenue realization, which upon our inference, should have been 
equal to 26*5$ of the total produce* 

The consumption-pattern of the Emperor and the ruling 
class as reconstructed in Chapter XII suggests that in 1595-96, 
about 18$ of the jana‘ (i.e, 72*42,39,963 dmas in absolute 
figures) was spent directly on wage-payments in the service 
sector# This amount paid out initially to the persons unpro- 
ductively employed must, in its turn* have generated a large 
amount of urban employment in the productive sector to meet 
their minimum needs for cloth and other goods* Here, of course, 
the numbers would have been much larger than those initially 
receiving wages, owing to the ♦multiplier* effect of the demand 
initially generated* 

In addition, out of the 1,56*92,29*928 dams directly 
spent on craft-commodities, sane portion must have gone to 
maintain the producers essentially at a subsistence-level# It 


1 * 


^ulasatu-s Siva a . Br* Mus* Add 6588 collated with Or 2026* 
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is naturally difficult to determine the precise portions of the 
components of raw material and value added by labour, in the 
total expenditure on craft-goods# Nevertheless, some rough 
indications can be deed to work out an approximate ratio# 

Pelsaert tells us of articles made of silver and gold which 
were generally in demand (like bed-steads, fan-handles, dishes, 
cups, betel boxes, etc#) that, "provided the workmanship is 
good, half the silver might be paid for manufacture•" This 
implies that even in the case of high-value goods made of 
silver the cost of labour (in this particular case, of crafts¬ 
manship) could amount to a third of the total value# This may, 
by its context, be taken as the floor of the share of labour 
in the value of manufactures# For the ceiling, lot us take 
coarse cloth. According to data collected by Buchanan early 

in the 19th century the cost of yarn accounted for 72.6% of 

2 

the total value of coarse cloth, while the price of uncleaned 
cotton used amounted to 44#3?4 of the total value of yarn.^ In 
other words, starting from the point when cotton left the peasant 


1# Pelsaert, Remonstrantle . p#27# 

2. F. Buchanan. An Account of the Districts of Bihar and Patna 
in 1811-i8l2,To l7 TC7 7' atna. ' ' iW.pp. 77i r. -“- 


3. Ibid., Vol. I, pp.536-7. 



household, the basic cost of raw notarial in cloth was 32*162% 
of the value of the end-product? and that of labour, 67.838%, 
This, since we are here speaking of a low-priced product only, 
may serve as the ceiling for the share of labour in the cost 
of manufactures: The range of the share of labour thus varied 
from about one third to two-thirds of the total costs* V/e 
should, therefore, not be far wrong in assuming a parity between 
the coot of labour and the value of raw material in manufactures 
as a whole* 

One-ha If of the amount spent on craft commodities 
(viz. 78,46,14,964 dans ) may therefore, bo assumed to have been 
spent on providing wages to the workmen, This together with 
the amount spent on the service sector, would take the sum spent* 
out of the net agricultural surplus reaching the ruling class, 
upon maintaining the urban population at 1,50,88,54,927 dams * 

Besides this, the rural potentates too must have 
spent some amount, however small, upon urban manufactures such 
as superior-quality cloth woven in towns, jewellery and, smith- 
finished weaponry, 1 Even silver and gold hoarded by them too 


1* Buchanan mentions that there was a group of blacksmiths in 
towns making swords, spears, knives and guns specially for 
rural markets, (Montgomery Martin, Eastern India . Vol* II, 
Indian reprint, Delhi, 1976, pp. 26Q-2&6)» 



would have resulted in an increase in urban croft-production 
in so far as bullion imports into the country induced craft- 
exports* Keeping in view the fact that around 405$ of the 
income of the Mughal ruling class was channelled into craft- 
production* it would not be unreasonable to assume that out of 
the total income of the rural potentates the e::ponditure on 
urban manufactures and the amount of silver and gold acquired 
should have amounted to about one-tenth* at the very least* 

Since the effective .lama* of the Empire in 1595-96 
works out at 4,05*57,39*222 dBms* this (being 535$ of the gross 
realization) would, in turn, imply a gross land-revenue realiza¬ 
tion (J*) of 6,88,71,04*339 dams * The share of the headmen etc* 
collectively, was 2755 of J*, that is, 1,85,95,18,172 degas . 

Under the suggestion Just made above, up to 9055 of this amount 
(1,67,35,66,354 deans ) could have been consumed in the country¬ 
side, and the remaining 18,59,51,817 dans (1055) transferred to 
the urban sector by direct and indirect conduits. Assuming a 
parity between the cost of raw material and the value added by 
manufacture, we may estimate a net addition of 9,29,75,909 dams 
for the sustenance of urban population arising from the demand 
for urban goods by the zamindars and other rural potentates. 

The amount sanctioned to the trails as cost of collectioi 
would have partially been consumed in the villages as payments to 



the slh handle (seasonally employed local levies) and other 
local staff. But the ferall . whether he was an Imperial official 
(in the case of the khallsa) or an employee of the .lacirdar (in 
the case of .lanir lands)* should usually have been stationed 
along with his retinue in the sarkar or narcana headquarters. 
Fforeover, servo as he did in an establishment with constant 
transfers of localities from which revenue was to be collected 
he did not usually belong to the locality where he was posted} 
and hence could only be town-based. 1 2 A part of the cost of 
collection must* therefore* have been drained out of the country¬ 
side. 


On the basis of the amounts recommended for survey 
officials in Todar Mai's memorandum, we may take it that* at a 
minimum* one-third of the cost of collection was paid in cash- 

2 

allowances to various employees, quartered mainly in the towns. 
Most of this amount (perhaps three-fourths) vent into subsistence 
level consumption through wages to servants or expenditure on 
craft goods. The cost of collection being 1*37,74,20*868 dams 
(20?6 of J*)* we may suppose that 91*82,80*579 dams were absorbed 
in the countryside, while 7% the remainder, that is 34,43,55*217 
dams went to sustain urban employment. 

1. Cf, Charles Eliot* The Chronicles of Oonao . Allahabad* 

1062, p,106. ““ 

2. Akbarnama. Vol. Ill, p.383. Out of an allowance of 24 dams a 
clay for ^he survey party, 8 darns were to be paid in cash to 
various officials, like amin . the writer, and clerk. 
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The tablnan stationed in villages as subassignees 
(whose number we have assumed to be one-fourth of the total 
number of the tablnan ) should have received a sum of about 
51,92,860 dams . It will be fair to assume that the consumption 
pattern of tablnan holding rural sub-assignments was the same as 
that of the gamindara that is, they too spent at least 1($> of 
their income either on urban manufactures or on hoarding of 
silver and gold, A half of this amount (2,59,64,643 dams ) under 
our assumptions, would thus form part of money received for 
sustenance of urban labour, 

t/ith these estimates, it is perhaps possible to work 
out the ratio of the urban to tho rural population# This 
possibility derives from the assumption that for tho mass of 
the population in towns the physical components of subsistence- 
consumption were the same as for the mass of population in the 
countryside# The inference would then be that the total amount 
paid out in wages in the service and craft sectors should have 
maintained an equal number of people in the towns and in the 

p 

transport sector, as would have been maintained in the villages 

1# See Appendix to Chapter XII and section III of the same 
Chapter# 

2# This partially takes care of the difference between urban and 
rural price-levels owing to costs of transport# 
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by the same amount of money or valise-goods out of the total 
avlue of agricultural produce# 

In order to make statistical use of this formula, we 
may first estimate the value of the entire agricultural produce 
retained in the villages and the total amount paid in wages in 
towns: Since the gross land-revenue realization (J*) represented 
a half of the total agricultural produce, the value of the 
produce not claimed in revenue too should hove amounted to J*, 
or to 6,88,71*04,339 deans # We assume that the rural expenditure 
by the zemindars # the local potentates and the tabinan holding 
subassignments was essentially in the servico sector, and on 
simple rural crafts, corresponding, in the subsistence-lvel 
consumption it generated, to the amount left with the peasants# 
The total value of the agricultural produce left in the rural 
sector could, therefore, be estimated as follows: 


Amount left with the peasants: 

6,88,71,04,339 dams 

Rural expenditure of the zamindars. 
etc: 

1*67,35,66,354 

• • 

Rural expenditure by tabinan: 

46,73,63,574 

• * 

Rural expenditure out of payments 
to revenue staff: 

91*82,80,579 

, * 

Total retained in the rural sector: 

9,94,63,14,846 

>» 



Similarly, the urban wages would add up as follows: 


Amount spent on wages out of 
Income of the Mughal ruling class: 

Urban wages out of the share of 
the zaalndars and other rural 
potentates: 

♦labour-shore* out of the 
expenditure of subaselgnee tabinan t 

•Labour-share* of expenditure out 
of Income of revenue staff: 


1*50,88,54*927 dans 


9,29*75,909 ,, 
2*59,64,643 ,, 
34,43,55*217 ** 


Total expenditure on maintenance 

of urban labour: 1*97*21,50,696 ,, 


The two figures 1*97*21,50,696 and 9*94*63,14,846 
should, under the arguments advanced by us, give us the ratio 
between the urban population (plus population engaged in country- 
town transport) and the total population (the sum of the two 
figures), Tho ratio 1,97,21,50,696 s 11,91*84,65,549 can be 
simplified to 16,547 : 100*000. 


This suggests that the non-rural population was 
16.547% of the total* This includes as we have seen, people 
dependent upon transport of rural goods to town markets, same 
of whom such as the grain carriers, cartmen, traders, etc* 
could have been classed as partly urban and partly rural* For 
the rural portion of such strata, one may allow a deduction 



from the total urban («■ transport) population of around 10?$** 
The ‘pure* urban population may# therefore, be put at about 
15 $* 


The size of urban population m have postulated on 

the basis of our detailed estimates (where some links are 

undoubtedly arbitrary) appears quite reasonable in the light 

of our knowledge of the demographic changes in the 19th century. 

A sample taken from the districts of Eastern India, showed that 

the fall of urban population in absolute figures was a little 

over &A between 1813 and 1872* In 1881 the urban population 

was 9.353* If we assume that (a) the population in India as a 

whole showed the same relative increase as that of the eastern 

districts in the same period of 1800-1881, and that (b) the 

urban copulation in the country as a whole declined in the same 

3 

ratio as in the eastern districts between 1813 and 1872, the 


1, If the figure of 1*6596 of the total population for the rural 
population engaged in village-town transport appears too 
snail, it may be recalled that this does not include the 
rural population engaged in transporting rural produce, 
cattle, etc*, for the direct consumption of the ruling class! 
the size of such direct consumption was not small, amounting 
according to our estimates, to 46*76796 of the total .lama" . The 
numbers engaged in inter-urban commerce is excluded from the 
size of the urban population postulated here, because we have 
not counted transport costs among the share of labour-costs 
in the total value of craft manufactures consumed by the 
ruling class and its immediate dependents* 

2* Irfan Habib, *A Note on population of India, 1800-1872, 
cycloatyled. 

3* Kingsley Davis, Population of India and Pakistan . p*127. 
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urban population In 1800 should have been well in excess of 
139$ of the total# 1 The estimate of 159$ of the total population 
for the size of urban population in 1595-96, does not, therefore, 
seem to be unreasonably high, particularly since it is quite 
possible that there had been some urban decline during the 
course of the 18th century as well* 

We can cross-check our calculation by the use of a 
simple device, viz* by matching the entire expenditure on food 
and clothing by the urban population, given our estimate of 
its relative size and of the total population, with the amount 
from the surplus that was devoted to urban wages* The total 
population of Akbar’s Empire in 1595-96 (excluding Khandesh and 
Berar) is estimated by us at 9*626 crores (See Chapter XVI). 
Taking the urban population to be 15?$ of the total, the urban 
population in absolute figures should have been 1,44,39,000* 

In Chapter 3®T we offer evidence that in the central regions of 
the Mughal Empire, a family with a size of 4*5 members, spent, 
for bare subsistence, 342.64 dams per annum on food and 242*62 
darns on clothing, and that these expenses accounted for 85?$ of 


1* In this calculation, the total population in 1801 has been 
taken to be 194,439,000, as suggested by M*D* Morris (IESHR * 
XI, Nos*2-3, p*311). Dr. Bhattacharya offers a slightly nightx 
estimate, viz* 210 million (*A Guide to Population Estimates 
of India*, cyclostyled); Kingsley Davis offers an estimate of 
only 125 million* At the latter estimate, the urban popula¬ 
tion in 1800 would have been as high as 20*49$$ but Davis* s 
estimate for the total population has been strongly criticised 
and may be ignored for our present purpose* 



its total incone* The total expenditure on food by the urban 
population at the size estimated by us would cane to 1 *09*94,17,661 
dfea . while on clothing it should have been 77,73*31,587 dams * 

We have already established that in cloth the rav; material cons¬ 
tituted 32.162# of the value j that is in cloth worth 77,73,31,507 
dams , the primary price of raw material v/ould have been 
25,00,05,386 dans . Adding this to the amount spent on food 
(1,09,9^,17,661 dams ) we can say that the urban population of 
Akbar # s Empire in 1595-96 spent on food and clothing a total 
aim of 1,34,94,23,047 deans * However, this amount is calculated 
on the basis of prices prevalent in the Imperial Camp at Agra* 
Neither the prices nor the wages were uniform all over the 
Empire* The price level at Agra was certainly higher than that 
in Bengal and that at Lahore, though it was probably much lower 
than that of Gujarat. Our estimates of expenditure, therefore, 
may have a slightly upward bias* 

We previously estimated the total apportionment of 
surplus to urban wages at 1,50,88,54,927 dams . As against this 
the expenditure on food and raw cotton that we have calculated 
is 1,34,94,23,047 dams or 88.82# of the former figure. This is 


1• Vide Chapter XTV. 
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very close, since on the basis of our data in Chapter xV, we 
ought to have expected the expenditure on food and cloth to 
account for 85$ of the total wage-incone \ and we have already 
explained that some upward bias is to be looked for in our 
figure for expenses on food and clothing* Indeed the estimates 
match so closely that, given the rough basis of so much of our 
calculations, it causes some feeling of embarrassment* Yet at 
the same time, it does offer an assurance of mutual consistency* 

The figures so far worked out by us also provide us 
with the means of estimating the value added by urban manufac¬ 
tures* We have inferred already that in the case of craft- 
commodities purchased by the Emperor and the ruling class the 
value added by labour amounted to a half of the total expenditure 
on craft-goods, l,e* in absolute figures, 78,46,14,964 dams * 

The craft goods did not Include cloth consumed by the ordinary 
tovms-people* For that we have to go to the estimate we have 
made for it above, viz*, 77,73,31,507 dams . Out of this, at 
67*838$ of the total labour-costs should have claimed 
52,73*26,201 dams.. Besides cloth, the towns-people must have 
purchased at least a few more craft-products, such as pottery, 
metal utensils and tolls. Let us assume, that out of the 15$ 
wage-income left with them they spent about two-thirds on the 
craft-goods, that is, 15,08,85*492 dams * If the component of 
labour cost* here too was one half, the value added would be 



7,04,42,746 dams. The total value added by urban manufacture 
would then work out at 1,38,23,83,911 dans . This means that the 
value added by urban manufactures alone, excluding the value 
added by trade and transport, etc., was 10.03& of the total 
agricultural production. 

It may here be mentioned that in the entire preceding 
discussion, it has been assumed that the manufactures of the 
towns only served the ruling class, the urban population itself, 
and the export market. From the rural sector only a narrow 
demand of finer cloth, ornaments, arms and armour has been 
assumed. It has thus been implied that the rural market for 
urban goods was confined to demand by superior rural elements 
alone j awl the peasant at least generated no demand for urban 
produce. This is, of course, a questionable thesis when stated 
as an absolute negative. 1 The peasants must have obtained 
their salt, and iron for their plough shares and other agricul¬ 
tural implements, from the towns. Any allowance made for this 
would raise our estimate of the relative size of the urban 
population as well as the value added by urban manufacture. 

But we must set against this possible enhancement, those stages 


1. See Tapan Raychaudhuri*s critic!an of Irfan Habib’s views on 
the question in Enquiry . N.S. II (l) (1965), pp.92-121j and 
the latter's re assertion with only a partial qualification, 
of his earlier thesis in Enquiry . N.S. Ill (3) (1971), p.27. 
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of manufacture, e.g. spinning of yarn for town-produced cloth, 
or smelting of ore for metal goods, which might have taken 
place partially or wholly outside the towns, hut which we have 
assumed to he wholly urban* If we roughly balance the one by 
the other, our estimates, in approximate terms, would still 
stand* 


II 

REGIONAL LEVELS OF URBANIZATION 


The size of the urban population and the magnitude 
of the value added by urban manufactures that we have computed 
naturally suggest a comparatively high level of urbanization. 

In Chapter Chapter XII, we have argued that 18?5 
of the income of the ruling class went directly towards main¬ 
taining Unproductive labour; and this partially at least 
supports the picture of •camp-cities* popularized from a 
reading of Bernier, 1 as a specific feature of pre-industrial 


1* See, Bernier*s description of the mud-walled and thatch- 
roofed huts of Delhi, "in which lodge the common troops 
and all that vast multitude of servants and camp-followers 
who follow the court and the army” (Bernier, Travels , p.246), 
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urbanization in India, The bulk of the population of such 
*camp-cities’, given the low wages, could have contributed 
to demand for little more than bare necessaries. On the other 
hand, members of the nobility having their seats in the towns 
had the resources to purchase all kinds of luxuries and so 
could generate demand sustaining long-distance trad© in high* 
value goods. 


A number of towns which subsisted directly on the 
expenditure of the ruling class might thus have been essentially 
service-based, dependent upon supplies from surrounding villages 
while the higher grade craft-products came almost entirely 
from other centres. Thus inherent in the existence of these 
•camp-cities* was the existence of stable manufacturing centres, 
to meet the demand the ’camp-cities* generated for supplies of 
manufactures. Such manufacturing centres could, theoretically, 
existed even if no l aglrdar established his household and 
quartered his retainers and attendants there. Many towns, of 
course, might well partake of a dual nature - being both 
encampments and manufacturing centres % but our argument, in the 
main, is that even if there were cities created wholly by 
military and service-establishments, these had to be supplied 
by manufactured products from other towns, which were•therefore, 
firmly based upon craft production for distant markets. 



Inherent in this hypothesis is the possibility 
that the degree of urbanization need not necessarily have 
corresponded with the actual concentrations of members of the 
ruling class* Regions where they resided in fewer numbers, 
might still contain large tovms sustained by the markets pro¬ 
vided by aristocratic demand emanating from towns or encamp¬ 
ments in other regions* Thus to study the degree of urbaniza¬ 
tion we need to do more than recite the names of capital cities* 
Unfortunately, except for fleeting statements, no detailed 
descriptions are available for late 16th century tovms, to help 
us trace even a fragmentary pattern of urbanization in geogra¬ 
phical terms* 

In the absence of any straight forward demographic 
data, the only way the sizes of various towns and regional 
levels of urbanization can be even remotely guessed at la by 
recourse to a device, which lets us have estimates of taxation 
obtained from various towns* The means by which the size of 
urban taxation is sou^vt to be established is based on the 
simple assumption that since the ,1ama c recorded in the Ain 
included urban taxes as well, the .laraa/arazl ratio for the 
aahal comprising a large town should be higher than the J/A for 
the adjoining ’rural 1 narganaa * If we further assume that 
generally the parganaa comprising towns contributed their share 



of land revenue according to the recorded areal* the component 
of land-revenue in the .1aaa f of these parganas can he worked out 
by multiplying the arazl~ by the J/A calculated for the remaining 
parganas in the sarkar or the daotur- clrcle (as the case might 
be)* On subtracting the result, representing the estimated 
land-revenue, from the .1ana‘ of the urban pargana we should get 
the total amount of realization expected from taxes collected 
in the town situated within the pargana . 

Underlying this device is the supposition that the 
degree of the efficiency of measurement was uniform in the 
triiola of a sarkar or daatur- clrcle. If this was not the case, 
if, let us soy, the ratio of the area measured to the relative 
revenue-paying area in the adjoining area was lower than in 
the urban parganas, the non-agricultural taxation in the urban 
pargana would be correspondingly understated. In most cases, 
the assumption of a uniformity In the ratio of the measured 
area to the total revenue paying area in the two kinds of 
parganas is not unreasonable, especially where measurement had 
reached high levels in the sarkar or region as a whole* But 
it would not hold good for urban parganas . particularly the 
sarkar headquarters. In those tracts where measurement was 
still in progress. In such localities there might be a strong 
possibility for the arazl to have been more fully measured in 
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the pargana of the sarkar and suba-he adquartere than in the 
other parganas . Where such was the case, measurement being 
incomplete in most of the parganas . the J/A for the *rural*- 
parganas would have been high. This high J/A, when multiplied 
with the araziT of the pargana constituting the sarkar head* 
quarters, where the measurement covered the entire cultivation, 
would certainly yield an Inflated figure for the component of 
land-revenue in the .lama it and this would ultimately reduce the 
si 2 e of urban taxes in total .1ana c of the pargana . 

The device we have suggested can, in any case, be 
used only for those regions where measurement had been under¬ 
taken and the arazi figures are recorded# A number of places 
which are described in literary sources as towns,nanufacturing 
centres, ports, ferry points, Junctions on important routes, 
etc#, have been first selected* 1 these are listed in Appendix I 
to this Chapter# The parganas which contain them have then 
been tested to show whether the J/A there is higher than the 
J/A of the adjoining parganas * and, is so, what is the absolute 
amount of difference that can be ascribed to urban taxation# 


1 # 


Individual towns are disoussed and listed under various 
heads in Hamida Khatoon Naqvi 1 s Urbanisation and Url 
Centres under the Great Muihals. 1555-1^57 . Simla. 


This may be consulted to check my own list, which has, 
however, been made independently, from idle sources. 
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For most of the narganas selected by us the J/A 
of the urban pargams is distinctly higher than the J/A of the 
adjoining parganas , so that the size of urban taxation can be 
calculated* faking all such cases, 1 have calculated 'urban- 
tax indices* , taking the hypothetical urban tax for Agra as 100, 
The figures are set out in Table I* 

However, in the case of certain towns (mainly 
sarkar headquarters) the J/A in the rural parganas exceeds the 
J/A of the urban. These are listed in Appendix II: it will 
be seen that their number is much smaller than those in 
Appendix I (being 27 to 73), Almost all the places are sarkar* 
headquarters belonging to regions where measurement was 
incomplete, being mainly situated in subas Allahabad, Malwa 
and Bihar, and parts of subas of Agra and Awadh* 1 As illustra¬ 
tion, we may take the pargana of Allahabad, for which we obtain 
a negative result* Here we find that the arazl recorded under 
this single pargana amounted to over 49% of the total arazl of 
sarkar Allahabad, It is obvious that measurement in the pargana 
of the sarkar "headquarters was practically complete, while in 
all the other oarganas it was in the process of being initiated* 
Moreover, it will be noticed that not only is Appendix II over¬ 
burdened with places which were only sarkar " headquarters but 


t* Vide infra Chapter II, 
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we have also no other Information suggesting that most of them 
were towns at all* Quite possibly some of them were simply 
glorified villages or forts from which little was collected by 
way of non-agricultural taxation* 

The urban taxation estimated by us (in the far 
more numerous cases of positive results) can serve as a very 
rough index of urbanization* Since, unlike land-revenue, no 
fixed rates of urban tax to the total product can be propounded, 
the size of urban tax is, of course, no accurate indicator of 
the volume of urban commerce or value added by urban manufac¬ 
tures. Yet it can still indicate the capacity to bear tax and, 
therefore, can provide us with some clue as to the level of 
urbanization and urban income. 


TABLE I 

Size of Urban Tax, taken as equal to excess of .lama* 
JSi over estimated Land-revenue based on J/A* 


ParggSa 

Suba AGRA 

1. Agra ba haveli 
2* Bayana 
3. Chanwar 
4* Dhojpur 
5* Fatehpur Sikri 
6. Mathura 
7* Hindaun 

8, QanauJ ba haveli 

9. Gavalior pa haveli 
10* Narwar 


Urban-tax 

Index 

(dam) 

(Agra«“100) 

3,18,24,093 

100.000 

36,43,456 

11.449 

54,39*987 

17.094 

55,47,650 

17.432 

53,91,305 

16.941 

6,05,910 

1.904 

19,05,258 

5.987 

08,789 

0.279 

75,32,255 

23.668 

12,44,602 

3.911 
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11* Alwar 

12* Bairata 

13* Tijara 

14* Barnaul ba haveli 

15* Singhana 

10*08,004 

67,24,859 

5,42,225 

22,43,294 

1,18,81,629 

3.167 

21.131 

0.170 

7*049 

37*335 

Suba ALLAHABAD 



16. Hadlabas 

17. Manikmir ba haveli 

18. Jais ‘ 

19. Chunar ba haveli 

20. Mahoba . r 

21. Kora ba haveli 

22. Kara & haveli 

r 

5,14,902 

2,02,866 

1,34,928 

1,42,918 

2,63,423 

6,45,969 

11,17,732 

1.618 

0.637 

0.424 

0,449 

0,828 

2.030 

3.512 

Suba Al'ADH 

r 



23. Av/adh ba haveli 

24. Chhitapur ' 

14,67,507 

2,97,850 

4,611 

0.936 

Suba DELHI 



2^ Etollii 

26. Bareilly 

27. Sambhal 

28* Aaroha 

29. Saharanpur 

30* Rewarl 

31. Hardwar (car^ana Bhoseur ) 

32. Hiasar Firuza 

33* Thanesar 

4* i ,-ri J _T T T 

89,40,902 

95,468 

11,21,112 

20,24,253 

28,43,075 

44,275 

11,24,659 

3,18,332 

11.757 

28.095 

0.300 

3.523 

6.361 

8.934 

0.139 

3.534 

1.000 

Suba LAHORE 

, 



34, Lahore 

33. Kalanaur 

36. Sultanpur 

37. Sialkot 

38. Gujarat 

39* Attock Benaras _ 

40. Ruhtas ba haveli 

41 , Khuahab 

42* Dhangot 

43* Shamsabad 

44* Makhiala 

45. Nilab 

32,64,848 

2,55,007 

3,52,248 

22,27,185 

14,49,838 

30,54,724 

27,58,363 

7,12,918 

2,43,016 

63,63,085 

1,30,285 

2,42,100 

10.259 

0.801 

1.107 

6.990 

4.556 

9.599 

8.668 

2.240 

0.764 

19.995 

0,409 

0.761 
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Suba MULTAN 


46• Baida Multan 

15,56,196 

4.890 

Suba GUJARAT 

i 



47* Ahmadabad 

48. Bandar Chogha 

49. Khambayat 

50. Patan ba have11_ 

51. Nadant M "have 11 

52. Baroda 

53. Bhroach ba havell 

54. Gandhar 

55* Hansot 

56. Bulsar 

57. Render 

58. Surat ba havell 

59* Navsari 

31,13,02,645 

6,00,000* 

1,73,27,855 

52,15,679 

24,48,001 

1,01,76,136 

67,26,039 

2,40,000 

13,36,875 

5,19,235 

7,339 

50,12,465 

1,20,667 

98.361 
1.855 
54.449 
7.692 
31.976 
31.976 
21.135 
0.754 
4.201 
1.632 
0.023 
15.751 
0.379 

Suba AJMER 

t 



60. Amber 

61. Sasnbhan 

62. Ranthambor 

63. Bundl 

64. Udaipur 

22,50,435 

89,75,176 

1,51,649 

11,61,251 

11,20,000* 

7.071 

28.202 

3.649 

3.519 

Suba MALWA 



65. U.l.laln ba havell 

66. Siren,} •. 

67. Mandu 

68. Jalalabad ba havell 

69. Handla * T " 

70. Nadurbar 

71. Dhar 

7,21,863 

10,47,051 

23,254 

17,687 

1,45,117 

8,98,640 

2,60,585 

2.268 

1.084 

0.073 

0.056 

0.456 

2.824 

0.819 

Suba BIHAR 



72. Patna 

2,07,160 

0.651 
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For convenience of a visual grasp of the geographical pattern 
indicated by the table, the results are put on the accompanying 
map of Akbor’o Empire* 

It can be seen from Table I that Agra was indispu¬ 
tably, the largest city in the Empire, and the level of urba¬ 
nization in the suba of Agra was fairly high* Quite a few 

i 

places (in all 15) appear to have been flourishing towns* 

Some like Fatehpur Sikri, Dayana, Alwar, Gawalior were manufac¬ 
turing centres! while others were commercial centres as they 
lay on trade routes, e#g, Charxwar and Dholpur. 

The city of Ahmadabad accounted for the second 
largest amount of tax of any urban centre. Some other towns 
in Gujarat also appear to have been of a large sizej moreover, 
the number of towns (13 in all) in Gujarat is the largest for 
any suba except Agra, The other suba where the number of 
urban centres turn out to be large is Lahore (with 12 towns). 
Some of these (like, Shasisabad, Dhangot and Makhiala) might 
have contributed large amounts of tax owing to the manufacture 
and trade in salt, 1 Yet quite surprisingly Lahore has a very 


1 , According to Abul Fa£L the merchants who bought salt at 
2 dams a man paid AO dams for every 17 mans to the State 
(Ain. 1. p,539)} that is, the State duty was 17,65^ of the 
prime-cost. 




Ch XIII Map I 
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modest size of urban taxation to offer| and this appears to be 

4 

quite in contradiction to what Abul Fazl’s testimony and the 

p 

travellers* descriptions would lead us to expect about the 

size of Lahore as a city. Certainly one would have expected it 

to be larger than Agra* and very much bigger than Delhi at 
* 

that time. 

In the sutaas of Allahabad and Malwa, though the 
number of towns was not very small, the size of tax realized 
from the individual centres was, on an average, small, when 
compared to those of suba Agra* The other subas (Awadh, Bihar, 
Multan and Ajmer) seenvfco have had only small numbers of towns 
that yielded a significant size of taxation. In these regions, 
however, the lower extents of measurement in the rural parganas 
might also partly be responsible for lower figures of taxation 
for the towns. 

There might be a possible objection to this estimation 
of the relative size of towns from the absolute figures deduced 
from urban taxation, on the ground that urban taxation might 

1. Ain, I, p.533. 

2. Monserrate, pp,159-60j Coryat in Early Travels , p.243 (he 
visited Lahore in 1615), 

3. CfcMereland, India at the death of Akbar. p.12. 
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have varied not only according to the varying kinds and rates 

of taxes, hut also according to differences in price-levels* 

One might argue, for example, that in Gujarat we have high 

figures because of high pricesf and that, conversely, low 

prices are responsible for the smaller size of urban taxation 

in Bihar* However, higher price s^hould also have generated a 

higher .laiaa' per unit of gross cultivation* If so, we can 

perhaps correct any deviation on account of difference in 

price-lovels, simply by calculating the J/GC for the Agra 

circle and then adjusting the .1ama c and urban-tax for each 

urban centre for the incidence of .lama* - per unit of cultivation 

here 

in the Agra circle* V/e have/to take the gross cropped area 
and not the arazi * since as stressed elsevshere the extent of 
measurement (relative to the total revenue-paying area) was 
not uniform in the different regions* 1 Even if it was uniform 
in the whole of a sarkar * the calculations on the basis of the 
arazi might involve a risk of over-estimation if the measure¬ 
ment was incomplete and of under-estimation if the size of 
current fallows and uncultivable waste. Included in the arazi . 
was large, in comparison with the position in the Agra dastur- 
circle* Our calculations are made by the following simple 


1, Vide Chapter V, 
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formula: 

Urban Tax of town x (as in Table I) T x 

Incidence of the jaaa f per unit of gross 
cultivation of pargana containing the town x R x 

Incidence of the .1ama‘ per unit of gross 
cultivation for Agra R a 

The adjusted Urban Tax of town x is T R 


Table II shows the adjusted figures, by taking 
account of G.C, It is possible to attempt this exercise only 
for those areas for which the gross cultivation in 1595-96 
has been estimated by us (Chapter II)* 


Table II 


Size of Urban Tax, adjusted to differences in 
ice-levels as deduced from variations in 
GC with Agra as standard. 


8 


1 . 

2 . 

3* 

4 . 

5. 

6 . 
7. 
8* 
9, 

10 . 


Agra ba have11 
QanauX lk Vavell 
Chunar ba Saveli 
Kora ba bave ll 
Kara Va haveTI, 
Awadh~ ba naveli 
Chittapur 
Bareilly 
Lahore 
Kalanaur 


Urban Tax Index 

(in dams ) (Agra°100) 


3,18,24,093 

68,299 

1,04,043 

4,76,364 

7,69,750 

13,62,316 

1,63,849 

81 • fZ *!? 1 

11,53,840 

90,122 


100,000 

0.214 

0.323 

1.497 

2.419 

4.281 

0.515 

25.726 

3.625 

0.283 
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11* Sultonpur 
12* Siyalkot 
13* Gujarat 
14* Attack Benaras 
15* Haveli Ruhtaa 
16* Khusab 
17* Dharikgot 
13* Shams abaci 

19. Makkiala 

20. llilab 

21* Ahmadabad ba have11 
22* Bandar GhogVia 
23* Kharabayat 
24, Patan ba have11 
25* Hadant "T5l naveli; 

26, Baroda W haveiY 

27* Gandhar 

28* Bharoach ba have11 

29. Hansot 

30, Bulsar 
31* Bander 

32. Surat ba havelX 
33* Hasari 1 


1,49.039 

9,03 f 522 

5,02,426 

17,92,468 

16,18,567 

4,18,330 

1,42,590 

37 *?I:^ 

1,42,061 
2,24,60,572 
4,30,518 
1,24,33,247 
38,78,509 
29,14,127 
40,55,241 
2,90,960 
81,54,196 
16,20,737 
6,74,866 
„ 9,539 

65,14,855 
1,56,835 


0.468 

2*855 

1*579 

5.632 

5.086 

a.3i5 

0*448 

11*733 

0.240 

0*446 

70.577 

1.353 

39*069 

12.187 

9.157 

12*743 

0*914 

25.623 

5.098 

2.121 

0.030 

20.471 

0.493 


It will be seen at once that the relative positions 
remain broadly the same though the magnitude of urban-tax 
changes in numerical terns* The city of Ahmadabad, with the 
size of its urban tax greatly reduced, still occupies the 
second place. In the case of sane other towns of Gujarat 
(Surat, Bhroach and Navasari) the size of urban tax is even 
larger than in Table I. Only in the case of the suba of 
Lahore is there a reduction in the size of tax from every town. 


Rrcia a consideration of the relative size of tax 
obtained from individual towns, we may pass on to consider the 
level of urbanization in each suba . on the basis of the urban- 
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tax figures that we have worlsed out# This can he done through 
following a simple method. We may total up the figures of the 
hypothetical taxation for the towns situated within each suba 
and compare the total urban taxation of the suba with its total 
lana‘ . The figures used for urban taxation are drawn from 
Table I, since \m are here not attempting inter-regional compa¬ 
risons, for which alone figures of Table II would have been 
necessary. 


Table III 

Total of Urban Tax (based on Table I) as % of Jana" 


Subas 

(a) 

Urban Tax 
(dams) 

(b) 

Jama (deans) 

(a) as % 
of (b) 

Bihar 

2,07,160 

22,19,10,059 

0.093 

Allahabad 

41,40,470 

22,26,64,343 

1.947 

Awadh 

17,65,357 

20,13,99,937 

0.877 

Agra 

8,56,23,316 

54,49,69,548 

15*712 

Malwa 

34,59,508 

24,00,38,159 

1.440 

Gujarat 

14,48,79,347 

44,65,38,628 

32.445 

Ajmer 

1,36,58,511 

28,42,45,025 

4.805 

Delhi 

2,02,53,570 

60,06,87,797 

3.372 

Lahore 

2,10,53,613 

56,65,60,144 

3.716 

Multan 

15,56,196 

15,62,53,243 

0.996 


29,65,97,048 

3,49,58,68,931 

8.484 



The ratios of urban taxation to the total .lama* , as 
set out in Table III above, shows Gujarat, again, to have been 
the most urbanised region. Here urban taxation is strikingly 
high, at 32.445# of the jama* In Agra, the urban tax is high 
enough, at 15*7# of the total .1ama c . but is still far below the 
ratio achieved in Gujarat. In the other subas the ratio does 
not even reach 5# I rather surprisingly though, this per eentage 
is marly achieved in suba Ajmer. 

It Is remarkable that by and largo, the ratios of 
urban tax to the .lama* revealed by Table III should conform to 
the situation existing in recent times, A glance at the map 
of urban population based on the 1961 Censuses of India and 
Pakistan, 1 shows Gujarat as the most highly urbanized region 
within the areas covered by our statistics; the territories 
corresponding to subas Bihar, Allahabad and Awadh appear in the 
1961 Map as the least urbanised as wall, Rajasthan, like the 
Mughal suba of Ajmer, shows a relatively higher degree of urba¬ 
nization. The main difference is seen in the position of the 

districts forming the Mughal suba of Agra; these no longer 

< 

appear aa highly urbanized, whereas the districts of central 
Panjab show a higher level of urbanization. 

1. See Fig, 4.2 (Map) in O.H.K. Spate and A.T.A. Learmouth, 
India and Pakistan . 3rd edition, 1967, p.126. 



A final note about the total size of urban taxation 
in the Empire as a wholeJ At 8*48S& of the .lama* * it remains 
within the ceiling of 10$ va have allowed for non-agricultural 
taxation within the .lama* " of the Mughal Empire in order to cal¬ 
culate the estimated gross-revenue realization (J*) from the 
Empire* To this extent, these figures supply a welcome corro¬ 
boration of an inference dravm from other evidence* 



Appendix I 


Notes Sources are given for most descriptions, unless the 

facts are too well established to need substantiation* 
Mints are listed in the Ain, I, p. 27. References to 
later mints are derived from coin catalogues* 


Suba AGRA 


1 * Agra ba have11 
2* Bayam 

3* Chanv/ar 
4, Dholpur 
5* Fatehpur Sikri 

6* Mathura 
7* Hindaun 

8* QanauJ ba have11 
9* Gawallor ba have 11 

10* Narwar 
11* Alwar 

Bairat 


The Capital of the Empiremajor 
commercial central Mint ( Ain , I, 27) 

High quality indigo produced and manu¬ 
factured! Centre of Indigo trade ( Ain . 
I, 422, Finch, 151-2, Pelsaert, l5J7 

Ferry point on the main route from 
Agra to Allahabad. 

On the route from Agra to Burhanpur, 
commanding the Chambal ferry* 

Well-known capital,_of Akbar. Producing 
woollen carpets ( Ain . I, p.50| Pelsaert 
9, Thevenot* 56 )j red sand stone 
quarries ( Ain . I, 422, Finch, 151-2)f 
Mint. “ 


Pilgrim centre, on the Agra-Delhi route 

Production centre for indigo (Pelsaert, 
14). 


Sarkar headquarters j Copper mint. 

Sarkar headquarters; produced Jasmine 
oil \Mundy, il, 62-3) | Copper mint 
(Ain.I.27j. 

Sari^r-he ad quarters. 


Sarkar headquarters, woollen carpet*, 
Alass ( Ain . I, 422-5), Saltpetre ( Ain . 
I, 45){""Copper mint ( Ain . I, 27). 


Copper mines ( Ain . I, 422). 


12 . 
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13# Tijara ba haveII 

« 

14. Naraaul ba haveli 
15# SIngham 


Sarkar« -he adquarters • 

Sarkar- headquartersj later, mint. 

Copper mines ( Ain. I, 442, 454) j 
Copper mint. 


Suba ALLAHABAD 
16# Hadiabas 

17, Manikpur ba have 11 

r 

18, Jais 

19, Chunar ba haveli 

20* Mahoba 

21, Kora ba haveli 

22, Kara ba haveli 

« 

Suba AUADH 

i 

23* Av/adh ba haveli 


24, Chhitapur 
Suba DELHI 
25* Delhi 

26, Bareilly 

27, Sambhal 


Ferry point facing Allahabad across 
the Jamuna, 

Sarkar he adquarters• 

Well-known town, 

Sarkar headquarters. Pottery (Mundy, 

HT,' p7ii4). 

Famous for its betel leaf ( Ain . I, 424), 

Sarkar headquarters, on the Agra- 
Airahabad route (Finch, 178-9). 

Sarkar headquarters, on the Agra- 
AlTaHabad route (Finch, 178-9). 


Suba capital, sarkar headquarters, 
Manufacture oz nornutensils (Finch,176)I 
Coarse cloth (Pelsaert, 7), On the 
Agra-Jaunpur route? Copper mint ( Ain . 

I, p,27). 

Chintz (Thevenot, I, 57), 


Suba capital, sarkar lie adquarters? 
CKIntzj Mint (Ain. 1. 27). 

On the Delhi-Patna route, later, mint. 
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28. Amroha 

On the Delhi-Patna route. 

29* Saharanpur 

Quarters, Copper nint I, 

50# Rewar i 

Sarkar headauartersi on the Delhi-A.lmer 
route. 

31. Hardwar (pargana 
Bhogpur) 

Pilgrim-centre; copper mint (Ain. I. 27). 

32# Hissar Firuza 

Sarkar headauartersi Conner mint (Ain. 1. 
p.27). 

33* Thanesar 

Sal-ammonia (Pelsaert, 46, Purchas, IV, 
n.49)l Woven fabrica (Haft-Ialim. 11.461). 

Suba LAHORE 


34. Lahore 

Second capital of the Empire: cloth (Ain, 
I, 106). Shawls (Ain. I, 104)} Ship¬ 
building (Ain. I, S)'2)i Cloth (Pelsaert, 

31 )l HlntTAln. I, 27). 

35* Kalanaur 

Copper-mint (Ain. I, 27). 

36. Sultanpur 

Chintz & quilts (Purchas, IV, 267-8), 

37. Sialkot 

Sarkar-headauartera i Manufacture of 
muslin, paper, quilts, daggers, spears 
(Su.jan Rai, 72)? Copper mint (Ain. I, 27). 

38# Gujrat 

Gypsum plates, etc. (Ain. I, 539). 

39. Attock Benaras 

Ferry point (Ain, I, 590)? Copper mint 
(Ain. I, 27)# 

40. Ruhtaa ba haveli 

Sarkar headauartersi on the Lahore-Kabul 
route. 

41. Khushab 

Well-known town on the Jhelam (Sujan Rai, 

42* Dhankot 

Salt mines (Ain. I, 548). 

43. Shansabed 

Salt mines (Ain. X, 548). 

44, Hakhiala 

Salt mines (Ain. I, 548). 

45. Nilab 

Ferry point (Ain. I, 590). 



Suba MULTAN 

t 

46* Baida Multan 

Suba GUJARAT 
47# Ahraadabad 


48* Bandar Ghagha 
49# Ithaobayat 

50* Pattan ba have11 

w m l' ..' l- "" 

51* Nadant ba haveli 
52* Baroda 

53. Bhroach ba haveli 

54. Gandhar 
55* Hansot 
56. Bulaar 

57# Rander 

58* Surat ba haveli 


Suba headquarters, a big marfcon the 
Qandhar-4-lultan route} Mint ( Ain . I, 27). 


Suba capital} Sarkar- headtmartera. Known 
for its Velvet tAln * I, 4Q6, Pelsaert, 19, 
Purchas, IV, 167;l gold and silver embroi¬ 
dery} inlay work (Ain . I, 485, Finch. 173)} 
Carvings ( Ain . 4257 *inch, 17.5)} Mint ( Ain . 
I, p.27). 


flavor port ( A I, 486)} Ship-building 
( English Factories In India . 1634-36, 

Port ( Ain . I, 486)} ivory-carvings} 
cornelian & agate carving (Thevenot, 18)} 
Muslin and quilts (Careri, 164). 

Sarkar headquarters} textile ( Ain . 1,487)} 
'Copper Mint ( Ain. I, 27). 


Sarkar- he adquarters• 

Sarkar- headquarters, cotton stuffs 
(Pelsaert, 43). 


Sarkar- headcruartera: Agate and Cornelian 
(Pinch, 174); Chintz (Pelsaert, 43). 

Port ( Ain . I, 488). 

Port (Alh, I, 488). 

f 

Port ( Ain , I, 488); cotton and silk- 
stuffs“bbe Carre, III, 767). 

Port ( Ain . I, 488)} Baftas (Pelsaert, 41). 

Sarkar-headauarterss Port (Ain. I. 48, 
Pelsaert, 38-9)| Ship-building (Fryer, I, 
299, 306); Cotton and silk stuffs (Taver¬ 
nier, II, 3)| Mint ( Ain . I, 27). 
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59. Navsari 


Ship-building, scented oil ( Kin . I, 488); 
Baftas (Finch, 134), 


Suba AJMER 

60. Amber 

61. Sambhar 

62. Ranthambor 

63. Bundi 
64* Udaipur 


Sarkar-headauarters. silk stuffs (Ain. I. 

wr 

Salt ( Afn . I, 512| Br. Mus. Add. 6552). 
Sarkar- headauartersi Copper mint ( Ain .1.27). 
Chief seat of the Hara principality* 

Newly built capital of Ilewar. 


Suba I1ALV/A 


65. Uj^ain ba havell 

rni """ r i ' 1 ' 1111 T 

66. Strong 
67* Mondu 

68. Jalalabad ba havell 

69. Handia 

70. Nadurbar 

71. Dhar 


Suba capital; mint (Ain . I, 27). 

Muslin (Ain, I, 461)i Chintz (Hundy. II, 56)| 
betel-leaif T (Finch, 143); Copper mint. 

Sarkar- headauarters s on the Burhanpur-Agra 
route; Copper mint ( Ain . I, 27). 

Sarkar- headauarters• 

Sarkar- headauarters t on the Burhanpur-Agra 
route(Finch, 139-43). 

Sarkar- headauarters• 

Known for its grapes ( Ain . I, 456). 


Suba BIHAR 


72* Patna 


Suba capital; coarse muslin; Shields 
Tl^lsaert, G7I Hint ( Ain . I, p.27). 
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Appendix II 


The f urban*-pargonas where the calculated land- 
revenue exceeds the .1a»a- « 


1. 

Bihar ha haveli 

Sarkar headauartero t Pacer manufacture. 

X STi, 417). 

2. 

Hajipur 

Sarkar-headauarters . 

3* 

Rohtas 

Sark&r headauarters• 

4. 

Allahabad 

Suba and Sarkar capitals Mint (Aln.1.27), 

5* 

Ghazipur 

Sarkar-headauarters. on Allahabad-Fatna 
route. 

6* 

Benaras 

Sarkar-headauarters. Conner nint (Ain. 
r; p.27)! Kuslin (A'in. t.p.hS}). 

7* 

Kalln^ar 

Sarkar-headauarters • 

8. 

Gorakhpur 

Sarkar-headauarterss Conner mint (Alii. 

I, p.27). 

9. 

Bahraich 

S arkar-headauarters• 

10. 

Khairahad 

Sarkar-headauarters. 

11. 

Lucknow 

Sarkar-headauartersi Conner mint (Ain. 

I, p.27). 

12. 

Kol 

Sarkar-headauarters s Indico (Finch. 

Earlv Travels. o.179* Pelsaert. o.15). 

13. 

Erach 

Sarkar headauarters. 

14. 

Payanvmn 

Sarkar headauarters. 

15. 

Mandlaer 

Sarkar headauarters. 

16. 

Sahar 

Sarkar headauarters. 
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17* Raises* 

Sarkar headquarters* 

18* Chanderi 

Sarkar headauarters* 

19* Kotri Pisawa 

Sarkar headauarters. 

20* Champaner 

Sarkar headquarters* 

21* Codhra 

Sarkar headauarters. 

22* A^mer 

Suba capital! Copper mint (Ain. I, 27) 

23* Chlttor 

Sarkdr headauarters* 

24* Badaun 

Sarkar headquarters l copper mint (Ain. 

r—.27) . 

25* Sirhind 

Sarkar headauarters! Copper mint (Ain. 

I, p.27). 

26. Uohh 

Sarkar headquarters. 
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Chapter XIV 
PRICES AND WAGES 


I 

Information on two important subjects - prices and 
wages - is available in profusion In the A^n . The data it 
provides have been studied by V.A. Smith, Moreland, Mukerji 
and Desai, with a view mainly to determining the purchasing 
power of money and wages at that time* 1 

Abul Fazl has a chapter exclusively dovoted to 
listing prices of agricultural and pastoral products, viz, 
foodgrains, vegetables, meat and fowl, spices, pickles, etc* 
Price of fruits, dry and fresh, perfumes, varieties of silken, 
cotton and woollen cloth, and building materials, also claim 
a chapter each* The prices of chemicals, metals, iron-pegs, 
horse-shoes and a number of other commodities are found 
scattered in other chapters* 


1* V*A* Smith, Akbar the Great Mogul * Delhi, 1958, pp* 281 - 6 ; 
W*d. Moreland, * Prices and Warns under Akbar’, JRAS . 1917, 
pp.815-25, and *The Value of Money at the Court; of Akbar*, 
JRAS, 1918, pp*375-85; R* Mukerjee, *The Economic History 
ot India , 1600-1800*, JUFH S* 1941, pp*4l-96; A*V* Desai, 
’Population and Standard of Living in Akbar*a Time*, IESHk, 
1972, pp.43-62, and ’Population & Standard of Living in 
Akbar’s Time - A Second Look*, IESWI. Vol, XV, No*1, 1978, 
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For making use of these quotations we should he 
sure about their nature* One needs to ask, all, 

whether these denoted retail or whole-sale prices, and what 
place or places these were current at. 

The short Introductory passage in the ‘‘ Ain of 
Provisions 1 ( A in-1 Nlrkh-1 A.tnaa ) says that these are "the 
more or lees normal ( roivana ) prices, though on the march and 
in the rains, the prices vary substantially.* One can legi¬ 
timately infer from this statement that the prices that Abul 
Fazl quotes are those prevalent at the Imperial Camp, when 
not on the march and for seasons other than the rainy season. 
These are then likely to be retail prices, probably well 
above the prices (in case of food-grains, at least) that 
prevailed in the adjoining rural districts# 

While Smith and Mukerjee have accordingly taken the 
Ain prices to be retail, Moreland has argued that these are 
whole-sale prices, being those at which provisions were 

p 

acquired for the Imperial kitchen, from various places* In 
other words, the prices were really not those prevalent at 

1. Ain , i, p*60. 

2* W.H. Moreland, ’Prices & Vages*, op# cit., p.616. 
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the camp at all* But should one accept this view, one 
would find It hard to explain, then, why Abiil Fassl should 
have said that the prices altered when the camp was on the 
move. Prices paid at distant markets would not surely have 
been affected by marches of the Imperial comp# 1 

One further argument that Moreland puts forward to 
support his view is that the unit of weight in which the 
prices are expressed, is normally the man # suggestive, in 
his view, of large transactions# But, the man used here 
only equals 55*32 lbs* avdp# and has nothing to do with the 
British ’maund' of 82#28 lbs avdp* It is, therefore, by no 
means such a large unit of weight as to have been out of 
place in retail transactions# And even in Morelands’ own 
time retail prices of food grains were quoted for ’maunds’ 
and not in seers (unless it be so many seers per Rupee). 
Moreover, for certain commodities the Ain quotes prices per 
aer t such as for ginger (2£ dams/ser) . and sugar of superior 
quality ( nabat , and nand-1 safaid )» Convenience of statement 
too must have dictated the use of mans and not sers for 
quoting prices# Rupees or dams could have been rounded off 
more easily when being quoted for mans , than would have teen 
possible, had the quotations teen per ser # 


1* Cf# Irfan Habib, Agrarian System , p.82 &• 
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That these prices could not have been either whole* 
sale or those prevailing at the markets of origin, is shown 
incidentally by the prices of grapes# Abul Fazl says that 
the Kashmir grapes sold at 8 sers/dam (i*e# 5 dams/man ) in 
Kashmir and the cost of transporting them (from there to the 
Imperial Camp) was Rs.2/man (80 dans/man ) # If then the Ain 

was giving prices paid at places of origin, it should have 
given a price of 5 dams per man for grapes in its list of 
prices of fruits, i,e# 8 sers/dam only* Were its price for 
grapes that of retail at the Imperial Camp, it should have 
exceeded 85 dams/man (the Kashmir price plus cost of trans¬ 
port)* We actually find that the price given In the Aln *s 
list is 108 dsms/man * 2 thus clearly covering prices of grapes 
in the primary market, the cost of transport and merchants* 
(and retailers*) profits* 

Another small point to consider is that according 
to Abul Fa 2 l the Imperial kitchen was provided with fresh 

■x 

vegetables from the *kitchen garden* these therefore were 


1* Ski# I » P*67. 

2» I bid #« p#68* 
3 # !£&&•# P*54. 
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not probably purchased from the market by the palace offi¬ 
cials. But Ab\iL Fazl's price list contains prices for all 
kinds of vegetables. 

If then the prices are the retail prices prevailing 
at the Imperial Camp, these should relate either to Agra or 
to Lahore* Agra (and the neighbouring city of Fatehpur 

A 

Sikri) was the seat of Alt bar's court until 1586, when 
Akbar left it for Lahore, The latter city remained the 
Capital till 1598, 1 2 3 Now it seems that much of the material 
collected in the Aln-l Akbarl dates from a period before 
1586, while the editing lias been done mainly when the court 
was at Lahore. ^ Though Ab\il Fazl does not mention, which 
place his prices refer to, he holds them to represent the 
normal level during a long period. While there is no 
explicit evidence to suggest that the prices are those of 
Agra, it is, at least certain that these were not the normal 
prices at Lahore, Abul Fazl tells us in the Akbarnama . that as 
a result of the arrival of the court at Lahore, the prices 
there rose so substantially that Akbar promulgated a 2096 


1, Akbamama . Ill, p,494, 

2, Ibid ,, p.748. 


3, See Chapter I, 
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4 

increase in the land-revenue in the province* This 
suggests that the normal Lahore prices were well below the 
normal Camp prices# On the other hand* no remission in 
land-revenue apparently occurred at Agra when Akbar left it 
in 1586*^ Had such a remission been made* it would surely 
have been recorded* as a notable piece of generosity* Indeed* 
the Aktoarnfima. records tho remission in land-revenue * granted 
in three other subaa (Allahabad* Awadh and Delhi) in the very 
same year (1586) and this specifically on account of a subs¬ 
tantial fall in prices#** Neither was any revision promulgated 

e 

when Akbar returned to Agra in 1598, so that one may assume 
that the level of agricultural prices at Agra was considered 
to be at par with that of the Imperial Caop* This does not 
seem improbable* since Agra was one of tho biggest commercial 
centres of the Mughal Empire* 

There are some other facts which indicate that at 
least the agricultural prices in the Ain are more likely to 


1* Akbamama . Ill, p*747* 

2. Cf, Irfan Habib* Agrarian System , p.82* 
3* Akbamama . Ill, p*765* 

Ibid* . p*494« 

5. Ibid* . p*748. 



be those of Agra* A comparison of tho pattern of relative 
supply of foodgrains, as reflected in their prices, relative 
to wheat, given in the Ain , with those at Agra, in the 
decade just previous to the firm establishment of the 
railway network in the region and in 1894, after the rail¬ 
ways, offers us an opportunity of testing whether the Ain's 
relative prices are closer to those of Agra or Lahore* 


Table I 



4&L 

Acts 


Lahore... 



iSST-7*r~ 

it&4 

TS51-70 

?555 

Wheat 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Barley 

66*67 

63.54 

60*66 

64*24 

59.03 

Juar 

83*33 

73.41 

60*24 

81.23 

75.90 

Gram 

66.67 

78.98 

62,30 

72.42 

68.07 

Bajra 

66.67 

76.48 

77.46 

90.66 

121.08 


The Prices of barley and juar in the Ain * in 
relation to wheat, seem to conform to the rates at Agra as 
well as Lahore| but bajra tilts the similarity decisively 
in the favour of Agra* Bajra is not a crop of the Lahore 


1* Prices & Wages . 1895, Calcutta. 
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region* In 1894-5 in district Lahore it occupied only 
0,245$ of the total cropped area, 1 In relation to wheat, 
therefore, its price at Lahore was naturally high, indeed 
exceeding it in 1894, There seems no reason to believe 
that in the 16 th contury, bajra was any near© widely grown 
in the Lahore area, Yet the Ain rates it much below wheat 
(66,67$), This, on the other hand, accords with the posi¬ 
tion of ba^ra in the Agra region, where it is a widely 
grotai crop. In 1901-2 it covered slightly more than one- 

p 

fifth of the total cropped area of the Agra district j and 
its price relative to wheat in the latter half of the 19th 
century fluctuated around 75$,jarhlch is pretty close to the 
Ain *a relative price of 66,6$, 

"AiiOtiiSX 1 " xiiuxO'trcion soxxl chat the~ Ain l s prices 
were those of Agra is offered by Pelsaert*s statement that 
during the time that the Portuguese trade was at its peak 
(i,e, in the last quarter of the 16th century), cloves 
fetched Rs*60 to 80 per man at Agra, As Moreland himself 
notices, this matches well with the price given in the Ain , 
viz,, Rs.60/man,^ 


1* Pan.lsb District Gazetteers . Vol, 30B, 1916 , pp,50-1, 

2, Nevill, District Gazetteer of U,P ,. Vol, p.VI. 

3, Pelsaert. p.24&n, If Pelsaert has converted (as is most 
unlikely) the earlier prica in terms of mo»i Akber l to 
aan-i Jahangir 1 . the range expressed in terms of the 
earlier %^ght would be Rs,48-64 per 
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Incidentally, we get the prices of three commo¬ 
dities In the Akbarriama in a schedule sanctioning the allow- 
ance for surveyors, in the 27th R.Y., when the court was 
at Agra* There are two versions of this schedule, one, from 

p 

an earlier draft of the Akbarnarna . reproducing Todar Mai’s 
original text, quotes, the prices in tankas t the other in 
the final version states the prices in dams * Converting 
the prices of the first version into dams , it appears that 
the earlier schedule is not simply restated in the final text, 
but has been altered for some unspecified reason* We give 
below two sets of prices together with those in the /Lin’s 
lists* 



Earlier draft 

Final text 

— - 


of Akbamama 

of Akbamama 

wheat flour 

10*67 dams/man 

j| 

vb 

• 

CO 

*"* 

15 dams/ 




nan 

Khi (raughan-i 
zard) 

13.33 ,, 

12*80 ,, 

12 ,, 

grain fodder 




(dana) 

91.43 ,, 

114*29 ,, 105 ,, 


Broadly speaking , the Ain ’s normal camp prices 
fall within the range set by the two versions of Todar Mai's 


1* Akbarnaraa . Ill, pp.381-3* 

2* Br. Mus* Add* 27247 ff*331 -2b* 



recommendations of 1583 and again suggest the affinity of 
the Xin *s prices with those of the pre-1586 period, and thus 
with those prevalent when the Imperial court was at Agra* 

Such evidence as wo have, therefore, implies 
that the basic agricultural price-statistics apply to Agra, 
though Abul Fazl might have updated them occasionally* 


II 

Once we have established the probability that 
the Ain *s prices are the normal retail prices current at 
Agra during the last quarter of the 16th century, we cam 
compare them with those collected from modem statistics 
to establish changes in the relative supply of the various 
commodities during the intervening period. The comparison 
in the case of each commodity can be made by converting all 
the prices in the Ain into pen. centages of the Ain *a own 
price of wheat, and by similarly indexing all modem prices, 
on the basis of wheat prices of corresponding years, as 
equal to 100* 


For the purpose of comparing agricultural 
prices, the averages of annual prices at Agra during the 



decade 1861-70 seem appropriate* The prices of this decade 
are the earliest available in the official Prices & Waites# 

The decade had its normal complement of scarcities and good 
harvests# there being one year of scarcity, viz*, 1869 , and 
two of plenty, viz., 1862 and 1863Moreover, the effects 
of the railways were yet to be felt, since the railway net¬ 
work was extended into the region only within this decade, 
and it took time to carry traffic of sufficient volume to 
alter the price map. There is an additional merit in taking 
prices of this decade} the market for wheat was not yet 

affected by exports. Wheat exports became important only 

2 

after the opening of the Suez Canal in I 869 * 

The relative prices of five major food crops have 
already been compared in Table I to test the affinity of the 
Ain *a prices with those of Agra. While no great change can 
be detected in the prices relative to wheat, there are still 
some noticeable variations* The relative price of barley 
remained more or less the same, while prices of gram and bajra 
show an increase* The relative price of juar in 1861-70 waa 
however, lower than in the Ain . The opposite trends in the 


1* Atkinson, Vol* VII, p#551. 

2, See Z.A* Khan, Railways and the Creation of National 
Market in food grains*, IHR . Vol* IV, No«2, 1978, pp* 
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relative prices of ^uar and bajra throw some doubt on the 
suggestion that there has been a decline in the relative 
area occupied under these crops since Akbar’a time. 1 

The pre-railway Agra prices of other food crops 
are not easily obtainable# The Prices & Wages , however* 
quote prices for certain commodities * at which these were 

2 

bought for troops at different places* from 1875-6 onwards* 
Taking these prices for comparison with the Ain’s, we get 
the following picture for pulses at Agra* 




1875-6 


(wheat « 100) 

(wheat « 1 

Hung 

150.00 

93.24 

Masur 

133.33 

127.93 

Hash 

108.33 

107.01* 


Hung is thus rated exceptionally high in the Ain 
in comparison to its relative value in 1875-6, whereas Masur 
and Maah had about the same relative value in the Ain ’s time 
as in the 1870*s. 


1* A*V* Desai, in ISSHR * op. cit., p*47* 

2. Prices & Wages * 1895, pp.250-1. 

*• The price is that of Aligarh, indexed by taking Aligarh 
wheat price as, « 100, during 1861-70* One should have 
taken a decade within which 1875-6 falls as given in 
Atkinson, IV, p#479* 
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The prices of oilseeds, at Agra, for the 19th 
century are not available. However, from a comparison with 
prices at Aligarh, a city in the vicinity of Agra, w® get 
the following indicesi 



Ain 

(wbaa100} 

1861-70 
(wheat « 

Seaanum 

166.67 

179.78 

Mustard 

100.00 

128.41 


The comparison suggests a distinct rise in the 
prices of oilseeds in relation to wheat. This is not 
surprising, since these were already becoming important 
export crops in the 1860s, 

A comparison of prices of sugarcane cannot be 
made since the Ain does not give cane-prices. But we can 
etill study prices of the different varieties of sugar. 

While the price of sugar at Agra during the 1860*s is not 
available, we get its price at Aligarh, quoted as the average 
of 1861-70 prices, 2 as also prices current at Bulandshahr for 
the period 1858-67, The figures below give the prices of 


1* G, Watt, vol, 6, part IV, p*173* 

2, Atkinson, vol, IV, p.479» 

3. Ibid ., vol. Ill, part 2, p,77. 
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•white sugar* ( shakar-i safaid ) of the Ain and 'refined auger* 
at Aligarh and Bulandshahr indexed in all cases with the wheat 
price as base ° 100* 

Ain 1066,67 

Aligarh 1861*70 642,05 

Bulandshahr 1858-67 688,86 

There was thus a substantial fall in the relative 
price of sugar between 1585 and 1870. This is difficult to 
explain! for the metallic crushers which might have explained 
it # had not come into use by 1870. Could it be due to compe¬ 
tition from West Indian or Indonesian sugar? 


Abul Fazl furnishes the price for indigo current at 
Bayana near Agra. Bayana grew the best indigo in India! and 
Agra was the main market for its crop. According to the Ain , 
the good (shalsta.) Bayana variety fetched Rs.10 to 16 per mg*. 1 
By the late 19 th century Bayana was no longer an indigo centre 
of any importance. The price of indigo at Agra was Rs.24.36/ 
quarter maund, in the 1870*s. 2 As noted in Chapter III, the 


1 , 


T’r 


tern. 


Ain . I, p.422. As pointed out by I. Habib ( Agrarian Svst 
pTSb n) the Br, Mus. MSS Add 7652* 6552 and Bo4^ give the 
price as fe.10 to 16 per man , while Blochraann gives te.10 to 
12 per man . I have accepted the figures in the MSS. 


2. Atkinson, vol. VII, p.556. 



method of extraction of dye f*om the plant changed from 
natural evaporation to boiling, the modern variety (a more 
concentrated extract) now being produced by the latter method* 
The ratio between the prices of indigo manufactured by eva¬ 
poration and boiling processes has been given by Had! as 

4 

111*8. Accepting this ratio, we can convert the prices of 
*pakka* indigo (extracted by boiling), given for Agra for 
1870*0 into those of ’kachcha* indigo (extracted by evapora¬ 
tion), which can be compared with the price of the Bayana 
Indigo given in the Ain , The price for ‘kachcha* indigo, at 
Agra, in the 1870*8, thus works out at ft • 36,39 /nan-i Aitbari • 
For Aligarh, we have a direct quotation for sand Indigo (or 
the dye extracted through evaporation), namely, ft.75 to 105 
per maund 1 2 (i#e, ft,50,4l to 70,58 per man-i Akbarl) . 

Taking the Ain *a prices as base, « 100, w® then get 
the following prices for the 1870*s* 

Agra 2,27 - 3,64 

Aligarh (ggn£) 4,4t - 5.09 3 

1, A Monograph on Dvea etc ,. p,76, 

2* Atkinson, vol, 2, part I, p,476, 

3, In this case the lower price of sand is compare dto the 
minimum rate for Bayana indigo recorded in the Ain , and 
the higher to the maximum rate in the Ain , 



The Agra figures suggest a rise amounting to 2.3 to 
3.6 times, which is substantially lower than the magnitude of 
increase in wheat prices (via., 5 times). But the Agra indigo 
of the 1670*6 was probably inferior to the Bayana indigo of 
the Ain and perhaps even to the indigo grown at Aligarh. 

Even in Akbar's time the revenue-rate on indigo for dasturw 
circle Agra* which was lowest in the auba. was* 156.5 dams , 
while for Kol (Aligarh) the rate was 163.12 dams . 

On comparing the prices of the Bayana indigo with 
those of the fland indigo* at Aligarh* which was yet likely to 
be inferior* the rise in the 19th century amounts to 4.4 to 
5.1 times* which generally cotresponds to the magnitude of 
increase in wheat prices (viz.* 5 times). One can* therefore, 
infer that the relative price of indigo did not decline more 
than marginal by the last quarter of the 19th century* Such 
a decline does not Indeed seem implausible in the face of the 
Intense West Indian competition. 

We may now pass on from agricultural crops to pasto¬ 
ral products. The comparative price indices (wheat « 100) of 
ghee for Agra as well as Lahore are given below* 


1. Prices & Wages , pp,250-1. 
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Agra 

Lahore 

Ghl buffalo 

I sort 

1231.08 

1455.68 

»* # * 

II .. 

1161,22 

1334.70 

,, cow , 

I * > 

1313.06 

1454.55 

*» M 

II 

1239*19 

1386,36 


Since the Ain * s price for ^1 is 875*00 (with its 
wheat price as base, <=100), this table suggests a 40& rise 
in the price of ghi, relative to wheat at Agra* The Lahore 
prices indicate almost a doubling of the relative price of 
ithi t but this can also be taken as a further argument for not 
considering the Ain * s prices to refer to Lahore at all* 

The rise in the relative value of pastoral produce 
is further supported by a comparison of price of goats in the 
Ain end those prevalent at Agra in 1850, 1 Indexed with wheat 9 
« 100 . 

Ain 166.67 - P.22.2 2 

.. 

Agra, c.1850 232.26 - 

In the relative prices of sheep, the position is 
however different* 

tin ( hlndi ) 333*33 

Agra, c.1850 155.04 


1. Atkinson, vol. VII, p«485. 
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But this could be attributed to. the change in taste, 
since the Ain ’s price of mutton was 20$ higher than that of 
goat’s meat, while the c.1850 the price of sheep was about 
half the price of goat, suggesting a shift in demand in 
favour of goat’s meat. 

The relative prices of salt offer an interesting 

picture. The Ain ’s price of salt is 16 dams per man . Con* 

verting this and the average prices for salt at Agra and 
o 

Lahore, into prices relative to wheat, we get the following 
indices (with whoat prices, « 100)* 

Ain 133,33 

Agra 256,44 

Lahore 203,03 

It appears that common salt was cheaper in relation 
to wheat in the last quarter of the 16 th century than during 
1861-70, The railways brought about a great fall in salt 
prices subsequently so that by 1894 the price of salt was 
about half of the price of wheat! in Agra it now sold at 


1, Ain , I, p,66. 


2, Prices & Wages , pp*84 & 86, 
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a price 56,86# of wheat, and at Lahore, 52.04## 

The price of salt quoted in the Ain , however, 
seems lower than is warranted by other evidence in the Ain . 
In the account of suba Lahore, Abul Fa 2 l tells us that the 
merchants bought salt, near Shamsabad (Salt Range) in the 
Sindh Sagar Doab at 1 to 2 dams per man and they had to pay 
a rupee for every 17 mans to the State. 1 2 3 This implied a cost 
price of 3.34 to 4.34 dans/man , at the mines. The price at 
the Sambhar lake could hardly have been lower than this. 

Salt is an article of bulk end transport coot must hove been 
substantial. While no estimate of the cost of transport is 
available for the 16th century, the English factory records 
give the rate of camel-carriage from Agra to Surat as Pj. 1.50 
per man-1 Jahanairl in 1617* The straight line (not road) 
distance between Shamsabad and Lahore is about one-fourth of 
the straight linadistance between Surat and Agra} and the 
straight distance of Sambhar from Agra exceeds one-fourth of 

3 

the latter distance. Even if we assume that the cost of 
transport from Shamsabad to Lahore or Sambhar to Agra was 


1. A&, II, p.539. 

2. Cf, I, Habib, Agrarian System , p.64 j$, 

3. Distances based on sheets BA and 4A of the I. Habib*a 
Atlas of the Mughal Empire . 




one-fifth of that from Agra to Surat, and allow for the 
lower weight of nan-1 Akbari . the price of salt in the Ain 
(16 dams per man) barely equals the calculated coat of trans¬ 
port only, plus the price at the mines. It would amount, at 
the barest minimum, to 15*34 to 16.34 dams/man I and this 
makes no allowance for the merchant*s profits. The Kin *a 
salt price thus could well be affected by a transcriptional 
error, though the error, if any, must have been in the ori¬ 
ginal tort for the best MSS support Blochnann’e reading. 
Otherwise, we must suppose that Sombhar salt supplied to 
Agra was much cheaper than the Salt Range salt supplied to 
Lahore* 


Abul Fazl has devoted a full Chapter to the prices 
of different varieties of woollen, silken and cotton cloth* 
For comparative purposes most of these prices are unusable, 
since these (quoted mostly per piece) are those of luxury 
products, which were no longer woven in the 19th century* 
However, the prices for two ordinary varieties of cotton 
cloth, namely, gazina and aalahatl which are given by yard 
lengths, seem comparables Gazina is classified in the 
latilahat-i Peshawar an 1 as coarse, thin gar ha * of one yard 


i, ntnn)»t-i au&iaiiB. vo1 - H. p- 84 * 
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width. The Slyaanaraa 1 shows it as a material used in zin 

(horse-saddle). It therefore seems comparable to the 19th* 

2 

century garha . 

Salahatl appears to bo coarser than gazlna . 

According to the Slva cmSma it was used for lining in the 
•z ’country 

tents * Its comparison with 19th-century/cloth’ or dhotsr 

therefore seems reasonable. 

Prices for the modem varieties for the period 

1858-67 are available for Bulandsliahr,^ a town in the Doab 

not far from both Agra and Delhi. V/o know that the gaz-1 Ilahi 

5 

used in the Ain-i Akbarl was equal to about 32” and we can 
further assume that the width of the hand-wovon cloth has 
remained the same since Mughal times (being governed by the 
size of the traditional looms). The comparative prices in 
rupees per gaz-i Ilahi (with those of the Ain’s varieties 
serving as base. «* 100) then work out as follows! 


-Slydqnama , p*H7. 

2. Atkinson, vol. 3, p.70. 

3. Siyaqnama . p.176. 

4. Atkinson, III, p.78. 

5. I. Habib, Agrarian System , pp.357-8 1 it seems a fair appro¬ 
ximation to the tailor’a yard of the time as well. 
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Salahati 

Dhotar 

100 

83.25 - 

Gazina 

Gar ha 

100 

44.45 


Clearly, cotton prices in real terms fell vary 
greatly between 1595 and 1867, because while the price of 
wheat rose 5 times, here in the case of salabatl/dhotar . the 
rupee-price remained largely the same, and in the case of 
gazlna/gardha . it declined to less than a half* Such a 
decrease cannot entirely be explained by fall in the remu¬ 
neration of the spinners and weavers as a result of the 
invasion sf by Lancashire* A fall in the price of cotton 
must be asaimed, 

Metals, such as iron and copper are the other 
commodities whose relative prices have fallen sharply* 

In his chapter on the harness of Imperial elephants, 
Abul Fazl records the prices sanctioned for iron as 2 dwaa per 
sar * 1 Comparing these prices with the prices of Indian iron 


1* Ain * I, p*l4l. Moreland, India at the death of Akbar . 
pp*150-1, missed this reference and depended upon the 

S ee quoted for iron pegs (120 datoa/man-i Akbarl ) in the 
,1, 143. This, of course, suggested a much greater 
line in iron price* 



4 

at Meerut in 1872, we find an increase amounting 2*42 times* 
The English iron at the same time and place cost 4*35 times 
the #ih *s price* The price of wheat at Agra had gone up in 
the mean time 5*04 times* This clearly shows a considerable 
fall in the relative price of at least the local Indian iron 
by the last quarter of the 19th century* 

The decline in the value of copper is more specta¬ 
culars It is not only relative but absolute* The price 
quoted in the Ain is 1044 dfims per (r3*26*10/raan)* 2 The 
price of copper at Calcutta, in 1082 was fc*31*48/cwt (Hs* 15*55/ 

■a 

man) * The Ain 1 a price was thus 67*7855 of the price given for 
copper at Calcutta in 1832* In other words, while the price 
of wheat had gone up by about 5 times, the price of copper 
had fallen by 40.4255, 

Copper was perhaps the main currency metal of 
Akbar*a time* The .1araa t figures, the land-revenue rates and 
most of the prices, especially of the agricultural produce, 

4 

are given in the Ain in terms of dam, the principal copper coin* 

1* Atkinson, vol* 3, part II, p«67* 

2* Ain * I, p*33* 

3. Watt, vol* 2, p*649* The price has been converted into 
Rupees per man-i Akbari b y me* 

4* 1* Habib, 1 Aspects of Agrarian Relations and Economy in a 
Ragion of Uttar Pradesh during the 16th century*, IESHR . 
vol* 4, pp.217-9* 



Since the Mughal land revenue rates were baaed on 
prices and yields, the prices implicit in the yearly series 
of rates - the * Aln of 19 Years* t may indicate the variations 
in the purchasing power of copper, if we assume the rai‘ to 
have been constant. Fig, I gives the implicit prices calculated 
by dividing the land-revenue rates for certain crops for Agra 
by Shershah*s raf . 


Fig. I (next page) 

These implicit prices are not a reliable guide to 
absolute magnitude of prices, for the aW s standard rai* has 
been assumed to apply everywhere* But still they probably 
reflect faithfully the fluctuations in copper-prices of the 
various crops. 

The prices were apparently very high (with corres¬ 
pondingly low value of copper) during the years, 1561-64, 
whereafter a descent started, continuing uptill 1568. Between 
1568 and 1575 prices fluctuated substantially. From 1575 to 
1580 there is again a rise, prices reaching the level of 
1561-2 in 1580* Since the final daatura . probably represent 
averages for the period 1570-71 to 1579-00, they should not 
be taken to indicate a decline between 1580 and, say, 1586, 



PRICES IMPLIED &Y 
MSTUfiS OF SUB A AGRA 




by which year they were definitely in operation. It ia 
significant# however# as noted in Chapter V that the final 
daatura do imply prices which are close to# though still 
generally higher than, the Ain*a camp prices. 

Interestingly enough# the price of copper in 

Europe shows a broadly similar tendency. There too it is 

difficult to trace any secular trend at least between 1565 

and 1600, The fluctuations there# are however calculated 

in terms of silver and could be the result of changes in 

reflect 

the price of silver and not necessarily/real ups end downs 

in the general purchasing power of copper, 

* 

A general rise in the price of copper in India in 
the 16th century does not seem improbable. The sole internal 
source of copper of any significance seems to have been the 
Rajasthan mines# and there is no evidence of large imports 
of copper till late in the 17th century. At the same time 
the increasing use of artillery# must have led to a large 
demand for the metal. 

The comparative values of the three currency 
metals (gold# silver and copper) can be studied at two 
levelst (a) By comparing the values of coined money of the 
different metals weight for weight! and (b) by comparing 


1, F,R, Braudel and F, Spooner# *Prices in Europe from 1450 to 
1750*, Cambridge Economic History > Vol, IV, p.460. Fig, 6, 
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the quantities of gold and silver bullion and uncoined copper 
exchanged for the rupee. Since the Mughal currency was prac¬ 
tically unalloyed and of the highest purity, the market value 
of the coin was higher than the value of its weight in metal. 


The weight of a muhar . the main gold coin, was 11 
rnaahaa or 169 grains and the coin was rated at 9 silver 
rupees* A rupee weighed 11s cashas or 178 grains. The 
copper dean weighed 20 7/8 taaahaa or 322*7 grains j officially, 
40 dams went to a rupee, 1 We therefore get tho following 
equations for relative values of the coined money, weight 

p 

for weight, 

11 0 e 11,5 x 9 s 
and 11,5 S = 20.875 x 40 C 



Irfan Habib has calculated the weight of dam as 
322,7 grains, accepting Hodivala*s weight of a tolcha 
(185-5 grains). However, the heaviest of Akbar’s extant 
dans in the National Museum, Calcutta, rise to 325 grains 
(no.492)? there are two other coins exceeding 322*7 grains, 
and/faeighing 323*5 grains (no.391 and 446), But the diver- 

f ences from the calculated standard are not large enough 
o affect the relative values more than marginally* 


2* 0, S and C stand for gold, silver and copper respectively* 
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V/e get the following quantities of equal value in 
the three metals (with weight of silver as 100)* 

Gold * 10.628 

Silver * 100.000 
Copper 17260.870 

Taking the relative values of bullion we find that 
1 tolcha of gold cost 9 rupees, and one rupee bought 1 tolcha 
and 2 ratla of silver. Copper sold at 1044 dams (i.e. Kj. 26.10) 
per man. 1 Therefore* 

1 rupee bought 0*11I tolcha of gold 

», m ,, 1,0203 ,, M silver 

♦ ♦ .** •• 122,605 ,» m copper. 

Indexing these quantities with the weight of silver, 

» 100, we get* 

Gold 10.985 

Silver 100.000 

Copper 7#835*040 


1 ♦ Ain. 11 pp*3l~3# 
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There seems to be very little difference between 
relative values of coined gold and gold bullion. The 
difference in the relative values of coined and uncoined 
copper is however rather large. The reason for this obviously 
was the loss ( 2&0 in smelting copper and the proportionately 
higher seigniorage and minting charges. 1 2 3 4 

In the last two decades of the 19th century gold at 
Madras sold at Rs.53.57 per oz. in 1089-90, the price of 
silver, in the same year was Re. 1 /tola and that of copper 
was Rs.31.48/cvrt* at Calcutta in 1882.^ Calculating the 
quantities sold far a rupee and indexing them by taking 
silver weight as base, * 100, we get indices that can be 
compared with those of the 16th century. 

Table II 



Ain 

coined 

Bullion/ 

uncoined 

1880*0 

Bullion/ 

uncoined 

Gold 

10.628 

10.885 

4.537 

Silver 

100.000 

100.000 

100.000 

Copper 

7,260.870 

7,835.40 

13,727.7 


1. Sis* x * PP*31-3, gives the necessary details. 

2. Watt, Vol. II, p,649. 

3. Ibid .. Vol. VI, part 3, p.243. 

4. Vol. Ill, p,649. 



This table shows a substantial rise in the silver 
price of gold between the 16th and 19th century, while the 
price of uncoined copper shows a heavy fall in terras of 
silver* This contrasts greatly with the continuous rise in 
the value of copper in relation to silver in the 17th century. 

The changes in the rupee prices of the various commo¬ 
dities established by us in relation to wheat are set out in 
Table 4* In the last column the relative prices for 1061-70 
have been indexed, taking the relative prices of the same 
commodities in 1595 as base, » 100* 


Table III (next page) 


The results can be summed up as follows l 

(i) In the relative price of food-grains the change between 
1595 and 1861-70 was within ♦ 20#. While barely masur and 
mash more or less maintained their positioni juar and the 
mung pulse show an appreciable fall. The relative prices of 
oilseeds have risen though only marginally* 

1* Aziza Hasan, ’The Silver Currency Output of the Mughal 
Empire and Prices in India during the 16th and 17th cen¬ 
turies’, IESHR . VI (1), 1969, pp.100-101. 



Table III 


Agra, 1B61-70 



A 

B 

B as % of A 

Wheat 

100,00 

100,00 

100.00 

Barley 

66.67 

63.54 

95.31 

Juar 

83.53 

73,41 

88,10 

Ba^ra 

66,67 

76.48 

114,71 

Oram 

66.67 

78,98 

118.46 

Mung 

150.00 

93.24 a 

62.16 

Masur 

133.33 

127.93 a 

95.78 

Mash 

108.33 

107.Q1 a 

98.78 

Sesame 

166.67 

179.78 b 

107.99 

Mustard 

100.00 

128,41 b 

128.41 

Hefined Sugar 

1066.67 

642.05 b 

60.02 

Indigo 

3,333.33 - 5,333.33 

c 2423.56-3393.27 72.71 - 63.62 

Ghee (gh|) 

875.00 

1161.22-1313.8 

132.71 - 150.14 

Goat 

166,67 - 222.22 

232.2-310.8 6 

139.35 - 139 

Sheep 

333.33 

155.04 

46.51 

Salt 

133.33 

256.44 

192.33 

SaXahatf, oer ga£ 16.67-33-33 

6.995* 

41,93 - 20.91 

Ssste# p® r 

166.67-500.00 

v 18.675* 

11.20 - 3.74 

Iron 

666,67 

505.05 s 

75.76 

Copper 

8,700 

996.83 

11.46 


(a) Agra, 1875-6 

(b) Aligarh, 1861-70 

(c) Bayana 

(d) Aligarh, 1872-3 

(e) Agra, 1850 

(f) Bulandshahr, 1858-67 

(g) Meerut, 1871-2 

(h) Calcutta, 1882 (but Agra wheat, 1861-70, as 100). 
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(ii) In the case of sugar the relative price declined toy 
4(395♦ The price of indigo too declined tout not significantly* 

(lii) The price of pastoral produce in terns of wheat regia* 
tered an appreciable rise* 

(iv) The price of salt in relation to wheat almost doubled* 
(This preceded a subsequent decline)* 

(v) The price of cotton cloth relative to wheat declined 
substantially* 

(vi) The relative price of iron declined toy a quarter* 
whereas* the fall in the price of copper was far more 
considerable* vi 2 *, toy atoout 8855* 


III 


Abiil Fazl records the wages for a number of 
skilled and unskilled jobs* These are found scattered in 
the text* except for the wages in the ’Building Establishment** 
which are set out in a separate Chapter* 1 The wages are 

1* I* P«170* 
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those sanctioned for the employees and workers in the 
Imperial Establishments. 1 2 3 A majority of the servants espe- 
daily those tending animals, and birds, or otherwise 
employed in animal stables, drew monthly salaries) but for 

o 

most of the skilled jobs the wages quoted are piece-wages* 
Daily wages were sanctioned only in the Building Establish¬ 
ment and for some unskilled, low-paid workers such as graas- 
cutters and boy-helpers in the stables* 

From such data it is not possible to work out the 
average wages, since we do not know the total number of 
workers in each category, and the numbers and wages of many 
categories, have not come down to us at all* Moreover, 
piece wages cannot be compared with time-wages* The best 
course would, therefore, seem to be, first, to establish the 
wage-level of the lowest paid, unskilled workers, such as 
sweepers, water-carriers, bamboo-cutters, grass-cutters, etc., 
being persons who traditionally obtained the lowest wages 
down to modern times* The wages of these workers, recorded 
in the Ain , are set out below* 

1. Sfi* PP*134-5, 143-4, 149-50, 151* 

2. Ibid *, pp.12, 14, 16* 

3. 2&&" PP*135, 144, 150. 



Table IV 


Wage earner 

Monthly 

salaries 

Quote d/Iroplicit 
daily wage 

Sweeper in horse-stable 

65 dams 

2*17 dams 

Water-carrier * * 

100 *, 

3*35 

M 

** I in Building 

Establishment 


3 

II 

* * II * * 


2 

• t 

Bamboo cutter * t 


2 

»» 

Sawyer ,* 


2 

• » 

grass cutter 


2 

1* 

meth 


3 

II 

m on march 


3.5 

II 

helper in stable 


2 

ft 


These wages as they stand give the impression 
that those tending animals in the Imperial Stables were 
more favoured than their counterparts elsewhere* They were 
not only paid by for months but their daily wages also 
worked out to be slightly higher* The daily wage of the 
water-carrier furnishes a clear instance of such favoured 
treatment for stable staff* Even the water-carrier* X Grade* 
in the Building Establishment got less than the ordinary 
water-carrier in the horse stables# This privileged position 
seems to have been partly counter-balanced by the higher 
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responsibilities of the stable staff* since any suspected 
negligence immediately resulted in fines* The sweeper and 
water-carrier in the stables were liable to lease one-fourth 
of their (monthly ) salary if the horses became lean* 1 On 
the other hand* there was a system of rewards for stable 
staff | rewards were given on special occasions such as when 
the Emperor rode an elephant or horse* but these occasions 
were likely to be rare in the careers of ordinary staff* 

On the whole* then* 2 dams per day seem to repre¬ 
sent the minimum wage of the unskilled or • menial* workers* 
though wages below this rate too are recorded* For some 
skilled and semi-skilled workers the sanctioned wages were 
less than 2 dams per dayi 



Monthly 

salary 

Implicit or 
recorded 
daily wage 

Mahawt oaid by fauldar 

40 dams 

1*33 dams 

** of Mokul Elephant 

50 *» 

1»67 »» 

Bhol female * * 

50 ** 

*♦67 ,* 

HfiSito dehbftghi* Emperor’s 
own (khasaJ stable 

50 *, 

1.00 *, 

Lowest oaid chela (slave) 


1.00 *> 


1* Ain * 1* p*l64* 
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These salaries seem unreasonably low* and one may suspect 
that these were supplemented by seme other forms of payment 
or advantage* 

The lowest wage rate in the Ain can be compared 
with the wages of corresponding categories in the second 
half of the 19th century* The wages sanctioned for the 
Building Establishment can be said with same degree of 
certainty to be those of Agra, since in the same chapter 
Abtfl Faal refers to Fatehpur as the Capital* The wages 
quoted elsewhere may relate either to Agra or to Lahore - 
the two oapital cities* 

Moreland seems to be of the view that since the 
wages in the Ain are those of the Imperial Establishment, 
these had an upward bias and therefore should be deemed 
comparable only with the wages prevalent at the "centre of 
greatest demand in Northern India."' In Northern India one 
would expect the greatest demand of labour to have centred 
at Calcutta and, later on, at places like Delhi and 
Kanpur (Cawnpare). 


1* W.H. Moreland in JRAS * 1817, p*822. 
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The wage statistics! for the latter half of the 
19th century # available to us* are rather limited* The 
official Prices and Vagas * record wages from 1873 onwards! 
but the information even then is inadequate* Wages are 
given only for 'able bodied agricultural worker*! 'syce' and 
one omnibus category of Skilled workers designated ’mason! 
carpenter, blacksmiths 

When we compare (as in the Table below) the wages 

(money wages as well as real wages, in terms of wheat) at 

Calcutta, Delhi, Kanpur and Agra in 1874, we find that the 
*» 

Calcutta wages were the lowest and those of Agra the highest, 
with Delhi and Kanpur coming next* 

Horse-keeper Mason/Carpenter/Smith 



in 

rupees 

in seers 
of wheat 

in 

rupees 

in seers of 
wheat 

Calcutta 

4-5 

49*80 - 62*25 

5-7*5 

62.25 - 93.: 

Kanpur 

4 

69*40 

7.5 

130.12 

Delhi 

4 

77.08 

10 

192.12 

Agra 

5 

82*00 

14.67 

240*88 


1* Of course real wages at Calcutta at that time ought 
to be measured in riqe rather than wheat* But for 
comparison with the Ain , wheat can be the only index* 



The Prices & Wages do not furnish wages for 
Lahore, The Lahore District Gazetteer gives without any 
specification, the highest and lowest wages of skilled and 
unskilled workers at Lahore in 1870-71. 1 The range for 
skilled worker is Rs.9.3 to 15t or, in terms of wheat, 210.3 
to 336.30 seers per month, and, for unskilled Rs.3.75 to 
7.50, or 84*08 to 168.15 seers of wheat. This Indicates that 
real wages at Lahore in 1870-71 were at about the seme levels 
as at Agra in 1874. In other words, it should not much 
matter whether one takes the late-19th century wages at Agra 
or at Lahore, to compare with those of the Ain . 

Though a comparison of real wages cannot at this 
stage he made, we can still convert modern wages into 
quantities of wheat to compare them with the Xin ’s wages 
similarly converted. The comparison of wages in terms of 
wheat has the further merit in that it meets the objection 
that the Ain 1 a wages, presumably sanctioned at the Imperial 
Camp, had to be high because of high prices. Once, however, 
they are adjusted to wheat prices at the camp the Ain ’s wages 
become comparable to wheat wages at Agra in the 19th century. 


1. Punjab pip&^Jiep9$t*g£&, vo1 * 30, part B, p,48. 
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The modern wage-data available for Agra are not 
sufficient for a fuller comparison. But more detailed quota¬ 
tions of wages for other western U.P. towns are available. 

In the Table below, wages for the lowest paid strata in Agra 
and other towns are set out, converted into dally wheat-* 
wages, and are compared with wheat wages worked out from the 

• t •. 

Ain for the corresponding categories. 


Table V (next page) 


The Table shows that for the unskilled wages in 
the 19th century w© get two floor-levels, one true for 
Muzaffamagar and the other for Agra, Meerut, Bulandshahr 
and Kanpur. The minimum wages in Muzaffarnagar hardly came 
up to 2 seers of wheat per day* which is even less than half 
of the lowest unskilled wage in the AJa (2 dams or 4.44 seers 
of wheat). The floor-level for the other places though 
higher than Muzaffamagar is still no higher than 60?£ of 
the minimum level in the Ain ^ wages with the exception of 
the porter* a wage at Agra which barely exceeded 1% of the 
latter. The conclusion seems inescapable, that the unskilled 
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urban wages (in tarns of wheat) declined considerabaly 
between the 16th and 19th centuries. The low paid unskilled 
worker in the 19th century received the money equivalent of 
a little above one-half of the quantity of wheat that his 
ancestors could buy from his total wage at the close of the 
16 th century* 

This conclusion is in accord with the inferences 

drawn by Smith, that prices went up by 500 to 600 per cent 

while wages of unskilled labourers increased hardly by 250 

to 500 per cent by the end of the 19th century j or in other 

words that the »al wages fell by one-half during the period* 

Though Smith’s estimate of modern wages seems based on a 

2 

rather rough-and-ready method, his conclusion would seem to 
be nearer the truth than that of Moreland, who thought that 
real minimum wages in 1595 and 1910-14 stood at about the 
same level.' 5 


1* V. Smith, Akbar the Great Mogul * p.286* 

2* Smith (op* clt#) based his estimate of 19th-century 

wages on his own experience of paying wages to unskilled 
servants in U*P. for 30 years (1870*19007* He believed 
the same rates to be true for land-less labourers as 
well, 

3* Moreland, JRAS * 1816, op* cit«, p*824* 
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One may now analyse the information on wag»B 
of skilled and semi-skilled labourers* For much of skilled 
and semi-skilled work, the jin quotes piece-wages, which are 
very difficult to compare with modern rates. In the 
Building Establishment, however, daily rates were sanctioned 
for beldars (diggers), thatchers, carpenters and /tllkars 
(plasterers)* 1 Most of the higher-paid attendants of animals, 
such as mahouta . bog., sals (’syce*, horse groom) were paid 
by the month. For many of these jobs, except for ‘syces 1 , 
comparable official quotations rates from the 19th century 
are lacking# The Ain gives monthly rotes too for boatmen 
and palanquin-bearers | for these we have comparative rates 
from modem times. The following Table gives wages converted 
into wheat for all these skilled and semi-skilled categories, 
wherever we have modem rates available to compare with the 
Ain . 

Table VX 
( next page) 

The movement of wages (in terms of wheat) for 
semi-skilled jobs over the three centuries appears to be 

g _^ 

1. Iatllehat-i Peahwaran . vol. I, p.04, describes gilkari 
as plastering f therefore gllkar should be ‘plasterer*• 



Table VI 

Dally Skilled Wages in seers of wheat (standard maund ** 82*82 lbs avdp) 
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similar to that of unskilled wages. The wages of beldar and 
thatcher declined to almost half the earlier level in terms 
of wheat. This fall was not confined to the building industry 
only, since the wages of the palanquin-bearer too have gone 
down in about the same proportion. 

— 

The Ain 's range for the wages of carpenters of 
different grades is very wide, viz., 2 to 7 dams a day. The 
rate for carpenter Grade V seems too low, being equal to that 
of a sawyer and bamboo-cutter. The rate for carpenter grade 
IV was only 3 deans , the same as for the thatcher. One may, 
therefore, infer that carpenters of grades IV and V were 
perhaps not full-fledged carpenters but apprentices. The 
late-19th century rates for carpenters vary from 7 to 12 
seers of wheat a day, except in Bulandahahr and Muzaffamagar 
where the minimum rates are 4.13 and 4.17 seers respectively, 
being more consonant with the wages sanctioned for grade V 
in the Ain . We thus discern a decline of 25 to 33 per cent 
in the 'Wheat wages' of the higher grades of carpenters. 

That is, though the wages declined substantially, between 
c*l600 and 1870, the fall Is here not as large as in the 
cases of unskilled and semi-skilled categories. But on the 
other hand, the wages of gilkars (plasterers) declined by 

almost 30 per cent, and we find the same trends in the wages of 
boatmen. 
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The steepest decline Is noticeable in the wages 
of the *syces* or grooms# Even the lowest paid groom in the 
Imperial Establishment received a wage (in terms of wheat) 
three times that of his counterpart in the last quarter of 
the 19th century# Since Modern rates for other animal 
attendants are not available, it is not possible to see 

r 

whether the wages of workers tending other animals have 
fallen equally sharply# But a generally steep fall in the 
wages of this category might be expected, due to the decline 
in the military importance of elephants, and camels as well 
as horses* 


It then Beam pretty well established that urban 
wages, in terms of wheat, were about 50 per cent higher at 
the close of the 16 th century than in the latter half of the 
19th century. We shall now attempt a consideration of whether 
the urban worker* in Mughal India were in fact better off 
then their counterparts in the late 19th century, in respect 
of the entire range of essential consumption goods# We 
have already seen that the prices of various commoditise 
have moved in difib rent directions over these centuries# 

The prices of foodgrains, relative to wheat, have largely 
remained stable, with a margin of ♦ 2096 $ but there would seem 
to have been a large increase in the relative prices of 
pastoral products. On the other hand, we observe a substan¬ 
tial fall in the prices of industrial products, notably cloth# 
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To translate these varied alterations in prices 
into changes in the purchasing power of wages in terms of 
each commodlty« it is necessary to establish the comparable 
lowest wage-levels# We have seen that two dams per day 
represent the lowest wages of unskilled workers in the Aim 
The wages of porters and navvies (viz* 2& anna/day) may be 
assumed to represent the lowest unskilled wages at Agra in 
1871-2. 1 2 Purchasing power can now be calculated by taking 
the prices given in the Ain and the prices at Agra for 1871-2 
abstracted from the official Prices & Wages . The Prices and 
Wajgps do not give the prices for sugar, ghi and cloth. As 
already mentioned, the prices of these commodities are quoted 
in one of our sources for Bulaudahahr which also furnishes 
the wages of porters, for 1867. For expressing wages in 
terms of sugar, ghi and cloth, I have therefore vised the 
prices at Bulandshahr for 1867, applying them to wages of 
porters given for that year. 

Table VII gives the purchasing power of monthly 
wages in 1595 and 1871-2 (Agra) and 1867 (Bulandshahr) stated 
in maunda (of 82.28 lbs) and (in the case of cloth) in modern 
yards* 


1. Atkinson, vol. VII, p.551. 

2. Atkinson, vol. 2, p.77. 



Table VII 


Commodities 

(a) 

1595 

(b) 

1867/1871-2 

(b) as 
of (a) 

wheat 

3#36 maunds 

2.53 maunds 

75.29 

barley 

5.04 ** 

3.19 », 

63.29 

gram 

5.04 „ 

2.49 H 

49.40 

juar 

4.03 *, 

2.81 ,, 

69.73 

ba^ra 

5.04 „ 

2.35 «» 

46.63 

ghi 

0.3Q *, 

0.20 $ * 

52.63 

sugar 

0.31 ,* 

0.32 *» 

103.23 

salt 

2.52 *, 

1.08 

42.86 

ha 

sala^i/dhotar 

26.67 (1) y<Sa 

44.40 yards 

166.48 

gazim/flarj'ifl 

2,67 (1) „ 

16.00 *, 

599*25 


It appears that the purchasing power of wages in 
terms of cereals was significantly higher in 1595 than in 
the latter half of the 19th century* It was a quarter more 
in wheat* while in the case of inferior food grains* it was 
50 to 500$ higher# The unskilled worker in Akbar*s time was 
able to buy twice as much ghi as his successor could purchase 
in 18671 while of sugar the worker of Akbar’s time could have 


1 • The prices taken are the lowest prices for salahatl and 
gazina . 
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had just a little less. In case of salt the purchasing 
power of his wages was 57% higher (the price of salat was, 
however, to fall very markedly by the closing decade of the 
19th century). The unskilled worker in 1595 could therefore 
have had food in much greater quantity than in the latter 
half of the 19th century. 

The wage-earner in the 19th century was more 

fortunate in respect of his clothing for the relative 

’ < * 

purchasing power of wages In terms of cloth had greatly 

increased in the intervening period. In respect of the 

* 

cheapest variety of cloth the purchasing power of the lowest 
wages in 1867 was 67% higher than in 1595* 1 

To see the trends in the purchasing power of 
skilled wages, one can compare the purchasing power of the 
wages sanctioned for carpenter grade I in the Ain (7 dams 
per day or 210 dams a month) and the highest wages of the 
carpenter at Agra in 1871-2 (viz,, Rs,15 per month). Again 
for ghi , sugar and cloth the data are those of Bulandshahr. 


1 • We will reach a similar conclusion even if we take data 
for Agra and Lahore, relating to 1886-95* see IESHR , 
vol* 5v, No,3, p,398. 
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Table VIII 


Commodities 

(a) 

1595 

<b) 

1871-2 

(b) as 
of (a) 

wheat 

11*76 oaunds 

8.10 raaunds 

68.88 

barley 

17*65 ,, 

10*20 

»» 

57.79 

gram 

17.65 

7.95 

»» 

45.04 

juar 

14*12 ,, 

9.00 

• * 

63.74 

ba^ra 

17*65 „ 

7.50 

M 

42.49 

flhl 

1.34 ,, 

0.75 

• f 

55.97 

sugar 

1*10 , , 

1.20 

♦ » 

109.09 

salt 

8*62 ,, 

3.A5 

It 

39.12 

salahatl/dhotar 

93.33 yards 

166.67 

yards 

178.58 

sazina/garha 

9.33 ,, 

60.00 

M 

643.09 


The fall In the purchasing capacity of skilled 
wages in terras of foodgrains appears to be a little more 
marked than it was in then case of unskilled wages* 


To translate the varied indices of purchasing 
power of wages for individual commodities, into a single index 
of real wages, one needs to estimate the quantity of each 
commodity that the workers actually consumed (as against the 
quantity of each commodity they could theoretically buy if 
they spent their entire wages on that commodity)* A survey 
of the conditions of the lower classes in U*P« (•North-western 
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1 

provinces and Awadh*) in 1887-8 offers us one means of 
estimating the amount of food and cloth bought by the lowest 
paid worker as well as by those comparatively better off* 

The data drawn from this Survey are set out in Table IX* 

For calculating the grain consumption per adult male, out 
of figures for families of different sizes and compositions, 
I have assumed the following consumption ratios! 

man t woman t boy/girl 

100 75 50 

For cloth, the assumed ratios are* 

man # woman t boy t girl 

60 100 30 50 

It is repeatedly stated in the Survey that 
almost none of the unskilled poor consumed wheat, except 
on festivals or some very rare occasions, and that their 
food usually consisted of inferior grains only; cheap 
vegetables or arhar pulses were irregularly consumed* 
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Table IX 


Wage-earner 

Grain consumed 
per adult male 
(seers/da^) * 

Clothing 
obtained 
per adult 
{yards/year) 

cultivator 

1*00 

26*01 

cultivator 

1*00 

23*23 

labourer & cultivator 

1.11 

25.40 

weaver & labourer 

0*63 

14.41* 

cultivator & labourer 

0*89 

34.03 

labourer 

1.14 

31.67 

koli 

0.95 

25.91 

4*4 aim ff. 

VUMkVAVMUV* VU* V U»*VU* 

1.38 

27.12 

cultivator & grain weigher 

0*94 

22.22 

labourer 

0.86 

26.67 


* Supplemented by old clothes given by employers* 
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Prom the data taken from the Inquiry , the average 
coarse grain consunption cornea to 0.99 seers per day or 9*03 
maunds per year) and the average cloth consumed per adult 
male, to 26,9 yards. 

Taking the demographers * conventional size for 
a family, namely, one adult male, one adult female and 2,5 
children, one can calculate the quantities required for the 
family and can then convert these into amounts in dams , on 
the basis of the prices quoted in the Kin . Since we have 
assigned different ratios to man, woman and child, for diet 
and clothing, to calculate the grain consumption of the 
conventional family of 4,5 members, the average per adult 
should be multiplied by 3, while for cloth the factor should 
be 4, 1 


The annual grain consumption of a standard 
family, in this way, comes to 27*10 maunds. The average of 
the prices for barley, graA, juar and bajra in the Ain is 
12.64 dama/ maund the amount spent on 27,10 maunds of these 
foodgrains (assuming all to have been consumed in equal 


1. Diet 


100 + 75 + 50 ♦ 50 ♦ 25 



300 

3.0 


Cloth 


60 *100 ♦ 30 + 50 «• 0 


240 

4.0 



quantities) should have been 342*64 dams per year* The 
estimate for cloth obtained per year la 26*92 yards per 
family* Taking the lowest prices of galahati in the Ain 
(2 dins per gaz-i IlahT or 2*25 degas per yard) the amount 
spent on cloth should have been 242*26 dams * The total mini- 
mum expenditure on food grains and clothing should thus have 
been 584*9 dams per annum. The urban worker with minimum 
wages (2 dams/ day or 730 dfims/ annum) therefor© should have 
spent 80*12% of his total income on foodgrains and clothing 
(46*94% on grains and 33.19% an clothing). This implies that 
after paying for foodgrains and cloth he was still left with 
145*1 dams or 19 * 88 % of his total income* Even if he had to 
pay about 5% of his total income in rent and cesses etc*, 
nearly 15% of his income must have remained with him* Out 
of this he could have purchased salt, raw sugar, pulses, vege¬ 
tables, ghf . etc*, wherewith to supplement his essential diet* 

On the other hand, if we allow the same amount of 
grain and cloth to the late-19th century unskilled urban 
worker (e.g* porter at Agra who received 2& annas per day or 
ns.57*03/annura) and calculate his expenditure on the basis of 
prices at Agra in 1871-2, we find that the porter’s income was 
insufficient to buy these quantities of inferior grain and 
cloth* His expenses should have come to fe.55*65 (97*56% of 
his total income) on foodgrains and fe.10.12 (17*75%) on 



clothing. This meant a deficit of 15.32%, with no allowance 
made for rent or any senses on additional diet. It seems* 
then* that though there was a drastic fall in the proportion 
of income spent on cloth* the rise in the proportion of 
income require* for foodgrains had gone up by more than 50% 
(being 97.58% instead of 46.94%). 

The average food consumption that we had assumed 
here is based on rural consumption in 1887-8I and the urban 
level might perhaps have been comparatively lower than rural 
(in respect of food at least) in both periods. In that case 
the urban worker in the Iate-I9th century might not actually 
have incurred a deficit of 15%* but then the expenditure on 
other items as well as savings of the late**l6th century 
worker should* by the same token* have been higher than 14,8%. 
It would seem a fair assumption* then* that the late-l6th 
century unskilled worker was much better off than hie successor 
in the 19th century. Given the data we have* the real urban 
wages at the close of the 16th century would seem to have been 
about 35% higher, than in the latter half of the 19th century. 

The decline in real wages of the skilled workers 
is difficult to estimate* since there is no certain measure 
for comparing wages of skilled jobs. Nevertheless one may 
still hazard a comparison of skilled real wages by taking the 
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wages sanctioned for carpenters grade I In the Ain (7 dans/ day) 
and the highest rates for carpenters at Agra proper in 1871-2 
(&.15/moirth) * To estimate the consumption level and pattern* 

I take the average food and cloth consumption of some skilled 
rural workers and better-off strata in 1887-8* as reported 
in the official Inquiry# 1 


Table X 


Wage-earner 


Grain consumed 
per adult male 
tseer/day) 


Clothing 
obtained 
per adult 
{yard/ 


Expenditure 
on other 
items as % 
of total exp# 


Carpenter 

0.80 

Oil Man & Money 


lender 

0*86 

Gold Smith 

1.72 

Carpenter 

1.20 

Carpenter & 


Cultivator 

1.00 


year; on on 



items 

other 

than 

grains 

othei 

itemi 

23.41 

30.90 

7.9 

26.47 

49.13 

11.87 

54.79 

39.25 

12.13 

27.23 

22.27 

3.75 

32.55 

7.87 

2.92 


1* Collection of Papers # op# cit#* 


pp#73-1833* 
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The average consumption of grain per adult male 
in 1887-8 works out at 1.12 seer per day and of cloth 32.89 
yards per year. These persons consumed wheat also and 
a noticeable part of their expenses went to purchase articles 
of diet other than grain. After paying for their diet and 
Clothing* a large part of their income still remained to be 
spent on other items or put into savihgs* 

Proceeding on lines followed in the ease of 
unskilled workers* our estimate for standard family of 
skilled worker comes to 30.66 maunds of grain and 129.36 yards 
of cloth por annum. 1 Multiplying these by the averages of 
the prices for wheat* barley, gram* juar and ba^ra in the 
Ain . (13.604 dama/ maund) and the price for the better variety 
of salahatl (4,3 dams/yard) respectively* the expenditure on 
foodgralns comes to 419.55 dams (16.42% of wages) and on 
clothing 582.15 (i.e. 22.78%). This means that the expenses 
incurred on the quantities of foodgralns and cloth Indicated 
by the 1886-7 Survey amounted to only 39*29% of the total 
Income of the ATn 1 s carpenter* grade I. 


1. The assumed ratio for cloth consumption here is 
Man i Woman t Girl I Boy i Small child 
75 100 60 50 10 

l»e. 3*93 
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By the same yard-stick, the highest paid carpenter 
at Agra in 1871-2 spent Ks.54.57 (30.32%) on foodgrains and 
fe.32.31 (17.95% on clothing. 1 Thus the carpenter at Agra 
in 1871-2 spent nearly half (48.27%) of his total income on 
food grains and cloth, while his predecessor, at the close of 
the 16th century, spent only 39*21% of his wages to obtain the 
same quantities. 

This suggests a considerable fall in the real 
wages of the skilled artisans too. But here, it could he 
argued that the skilled artisan of 1595, with 60% of his 
income left with him, could buy other goods only from a very 
narrow range of high-priced commodities whereas his late- 
19th century successor with 50% left had a larger choice from 
lower-priced industrial goods. Yet a case in the opposite 
direction could also be made out by reference to the large 
amount of unemployment and depressed incomes of weavers in 
the 19th century. Unluckily, the tin does not furnish us any 
data on the wages of the weavers. It is possible that, had a 
comparison of real wages of weavers in 1595 and'the !ate-19th 
century been possible, a very marked fall in real wages could 
have been established even from the per cent age of expendi¬ 
ture on the barest necessaries. 


1. The cloth here means gar ha . price 4 anna/yard. 
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A fall in real urban wages between c.1600 and 
c.1875 may, therefore, be accepted as a practically esta¬ 
blished fact. But higher urban wages in 1600 do not necess¬ 
arily mean that the level of general consumption (rural as 
well as urban) was also as much higher* Indeed, it is possible 
tgat the large extraction of agricultural surplus by way of 
land-revenue and its distribution amongst an urbanised ruling 
class might have placed the Mughal towns In a more favourable 
position with regard to supply of agricultural produce than 
the decaying towns of the 19th century. If restriction on 
rural migrations had any practical force, it Is possible that 
the urban labour force did not expand sufficiently to press 
up prices of agricultural goods in the towns and so lower real 
wages. Conversely, however, in view of the drain of supplies 
to the towns, one might expect a repressed agricultural 
population, with consumption levels quite possibly no higher 
than those recorded in 1887-8 and possibly even lower. But 
unless data on agricultural wages in the 16th and 17th centu¬ 
ries become available, one can do little more than caution 
against inferring a higher per capita consumption for the 
whole population on the basis of higher urban real wages 
for c. 1600* 



Chapter XV 


THE SILVER INFLUX AND THE MONEY SUPPLY 

I 

So far we have treated the Mughal Indian economy 
as if it was a static structure, since we have focussed on 
the quantitative data at a particular point of time, c.l600* 

In a large part, this has been not a matter of intention, but 
one of compulsion* For the close of Akbar's reign (1595-1600), 
we have information, unique in its scalo and quality; its very 
uniqueness inhibits statistical comparisons with any earlier 
or even later stage, for which similar data are simply not 
available* As a result, though the elements of the structure 
of the economy about 1600 may be discerned in quantitative 
terms, its dynamics tend to be overlooked or obscured* Only 
in one particular sphere does it seem possible to study the 
economy in the process of movement; the sphere is that of the 
monetary system of the Mughal Empire, embracing both money 
supply and prices* 

The 16th and 17th centuries are recognised on all 
hands as constituting a period of world-wide monetary disturb¬ 
ance* The period was marked by the global commercial expansion 
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of Europe, the influx of bullion fron the Noi* World, and the 
phenomenon known to European economic historians as the Price 
Revolution, The questions as to how far the influx of silver 
from the Spanish American mines was s causative factor in the 
16th century Price Revolution and how far the latter, in turn, 
a factor in capital formation for the subsequent Industrial 
Revolution, have engaged the attention of economic historians 
for a long time. 1 Individual opinions on the cause-and-effect 
sequence may vary, but there is hardly any disagreement that 
the actual configuration of European economic history of the 
two centuries owed a very great deal to these processes. 

Students of economic history, then, must inevitably 
ask whether the influx of bullion and the attendant or simul¬ 
taneous Price Revolution was extended to other parts of the 
worlds and this must primarily involve a study of the size of 
the bullion influx during the 16th-17th centuries, as well as 
the impact that it had on money supply and prices within 


1 * 



Past and Present . No.10, Nov, 1956, pp.15-381 Braudel and 
Spooner, *Prices in Europe from 1450 to 1750*, Cambridge 
Economic History of Europe . IV, ed. F.E* Rich & wilson, 
Cambridge, 196?. The entire debate is competently summed 
up by Immanuel Wallerstein in his The Modern World System . 
New York, 1974, the result of very wide reading of almost 
the entire range of literature on the subject. 



different countries outside Europe* The Mughal Empire 
undoubtedly constituted a large economic region of the world 
at the time* Data about bullion stock, inflow of bullion, 
bimetallic ratios, price-levels, etc*, are necessary for any 
meaningful debate on whether any great disturbance of the 
economy occurred in Mughal India through the influence of the 
silver influx and the attendant or consequent monetary pheno¬ 
mena* Whether the inflation and the consequent ’redistribution* 
of wealth could or could not lead to capital formation ( a la 
Hamilton) is a question to be considered at a still further 
stage of the debate (and not by us in our present discussion)* 

Braudel and Spooner have estimated tho gold and 
silver stock for Europe in 1500 by putting together the statis¬ 
tics provided by Hamilton and the data of comparative prices 
of gold and silver in two simple equations. According to 
Hamilton the total physical transfer of gold and silver from 
the Spanish American possessions into Spain between 1500 and 
1650 amounted, respectively, to 181*3 and 16,886*8 metric tons* 
According to evidence assembled by Braudel and Spooner, the 
bimetallic ratio (value of gold in terms of silver) changed in 
Europe from Is 10*5 to 1*14*5 during this period* From this 
Braudel and Spooner deduce that if *x* was the amount of gold 
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and *y f the amount of silver In 1500, than 

10*5x a y 

and 14.5 (x*181.3) » y ♦ 16,886*8 

These aquations sivo the value of 3,564*5 metric 
tons to x and 37,427*3 metric tons to y. 1 

These estimates are based on assumptions that are 
largely left implicit by the authors of the equations. 2 


1. Cambridge Economic History of Europe * IV, p*459* 

2. Braudel and Spooner seem to assume, for example, that the 
only advantage gold had over silver was in respect of 
weight (in terms of value)} in other words, there could 
be no qualitative or intrinsic preference for gold over 
silver. So stated, this is, of course, dubious* Gold is 
more durable, less prone to wear and tsar, less dependent 
on alloy for stability than silver* There must, therefore, 
be a minimum value in terms of silver below which, gold 
cannot fall, irrespective of the supply position of silver* 
But once the quantity of silver exceeds the ratio set by 
this minimum rate, the value of gold would probably accord 
with this ratio* In other words, the intrinsic preference 
for gold would be equally absorbed by the silver prices 

of gold set by variations in the relative availability of 
silver, so long as the supply of silver is large enough 
to set the prices above the minimum intrinsic value of 
gold in relation to silver* 
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One of these that is rather difficult to accept, at 
least without sense refinement, is that the demand for gold and 
silver as currency metals was absolutely proportionate to the 
relative size of stock. The difficulty arises when we encounter 
economies where gold and silver have different uses* Suppose 
a country has a basic silver coin in which transactions ordi¬ 
narily occur, while gold is used only for ornaments or for 
hoarding purposes* It is quite possible that the ratio of 
gold to silver supply in the country may not accord with the 
bimetallic ratio, because of the extra demand for silver for 
use as money* Let the gold stock be x, and the bimetallic 
ratio titO, the silver stock may not then be IQx, but tOx plus 
a minimum amount of silver needed for currency* This does not 
mean that 10x would consist of non-nonetary stock only; what 
it means is that it could not include the entire currency in 
circulation* How large was the amount of silver so excluded 
cannot be fixed theoretically, since the minimum amount needed 
for circulation is so difficult to envisage* Furthermore, in 
the 16th-century world, some principalities had a basically 
silver currency, or gold currency, while others maintained a 
true (or modified) bimetallismf it would be almost impossible 
to say with any certainty how more gold o£ silver above the 
limit set by the bimetallic value ratio must, on the balance. 



be added to our estimate of stock on account of currency needs. 
By and large, one would suppose that the quantity of silver 
should probably have been in excess of the limit of the value- 
ratio owing to the larger areas of the Old World where this 
metal, and not gold, was in use as the basic currency. 

Beyond these theoretical assumptions is Idle question 
of the quantities assumed or estimated by Braudel and Spooner, 
They hold that the bullion imported from the Americas was fully 
retained by Europe and was not dispersed, even partially, to 
the other parts of the world, which obtained what they needed 
from production within the Old World itself. Since whether 
Europe retained what it received from the Americas is the very 
point which is the subject of our enquiry, the assumption of 
an almost insignificant size of bullion flow from Europe to 
Asia during the 16th and 17th centuries cannot be readily 
conceded. It is on this account that Irfan Habib has restated 
the equation and obtained a fresh estimate of the stock for 
1500 and 1650, but with the basic modification that the size 
of stock is held true for the entire Old World* Although he 
too continues with the assumption that gold and silver wears 


1, The basic silver currencies in Europe are conveniently 

shown by Braudel and Spooner in Fig. 4 in Cambridge Economic 
History of Europe . IV, p,458. 




valued exactly according to the relative sizes of their 

stocks, he has yet made certain alterations in the quantities 

of the equations. He has revised the bimetallic ratio for 

1500, from 1*10.5 to 1*9*75* in order to allow for the lower 

silver prices of gold prevailing in the East* To take into 

account the gold production of Africa and Japan, he has 

raised the addition to gold, during the period 1500-1650, to 

300 tons; at the same time, in order to cover the Old World 

silver production, he has put the total increase in silver 

supply between 1500 and 1650 at 21,500 tons* The equations 

now do not Involve any particular assumption about the size 
the bullion transfer from Europe to Asia; the values 
of/that result from the revised equations indicate a stock of 

3,611 metric tons of gold and of 35,203 metric tons of silver 

in 1500 in the Old World as a whole 

In considering these emendations to the Braudel** 
Spooner equations, one might remark that the latter seems to 
have fixed a rather excessively high figure for bullion stock 
in 1500 for Europe; the figures as revised by Irfan Habib for 
the entire Old World seem to be more plausible, keeping in mind 
the known later size of additions to the stock* If estimates 
of bullion stocks for individual countries were available, the 


1* Cambridge Economic History of India . Vol* I (in press). 




issue may of course be more definitively settled. But in 

their absence, we may accept the revisions of the figures in 

0 

the equations suggested by Irfan Habib to yield estimates for 
the Old World* But the revisions do not still remove doubts 
about the basic assumption that there was no additional demand 
for either metal for currency needs* We can* perhaps* meet 
this objection by (a) allowing a 2 CSj deduction in silver stock 
relative to gold, (should, gold have been the major currency 
metal of the Old World) to set one limits and (b) allowing a 
2&A increase in silver stock (should silver have enjoyed that 
position), to set another limit* Proceeding under (a) and (b) 
we get the following high and low estimates for gold and 


silver stock in the Old World, 




Gold 

Silver 


metric tons 

metric 

tons 


(a) (b) 

(a) 

(b) 

Stock in 1500 

4,742 2*807 

36*988 

32,841 

„ „ 1650 

5,042 3*107 

58*488 

54,341 


It will be seen that the size of the silver stock* 
under either calculation (a) or (b), is not very different 
from Irfan Habib’s estimate! but the range for gold stock 
becomes extremely wide* Since it is almost certain that it 
was silver which was the major currency metal in the Old World* 



it would appear that the true quantities should probably haw 
been closer to the lower limits suggested by (b). We may, 
therefore, take it that the gold stock in the Old World grew 
from about 3,200 metric tons in 1500 to about 3,500 in 1650 
and silver from about 33,500 metric tons in 1500 to about 
55,000 in 1650. 

As noted earlier (Chapter VIII), Akbar*e treasure, 
at his death (1605) contained 10 mans (0,251 metric tons) of 

4 

gold and 70 mans (1.757 tons) of silver \ that is, the ratio 
of gold to silver in the uncoined stock was 1:7, much higher, 
that is, than the value ratio of 1*9* However, Akbar*s 
treasure hoard, largely consisted of coined money, namely, 
gold nuhrs 69,70,000 in number (76.329 tons), and silver 
rupees amounting, by one statement, to 7 croros (775.651 tons), 
and by another, to 10 crores (1,1080.073 tons).^ But, as we 


1, 1 man ** 55.32 lb avdp (Irfan Habib, Agrarian System , p*36B) 

2. Taking the weight of rauhr to be 169 grains ( Agrarian System 
p.3Qt & n). An allowance of 4$ is to be made for alloy 
content Tn a rupee* the weight of silver in a rupee then 
works oat at a-oproximately 171 grains (170.88 grains). 

3* Pelsaert ( Chronicle . p,33) gives the coin hoard of Akbar as 
10 crores of rupees but Qazwini (Br. Hus. Add 20734, 
pp.444*-5. Or 173 f*221a~b, however, tells us that Akbar*o 
coin hoard amounted to 7 crores of rupees. 



shall see, there was special demand for silver as the primary 
currency medium j and therefore in the form of the coined stock 
the quantity of silver should have exceeded that of gold well 
above the limit required by the gold-silver ratio* 

In total (uncoined and coined bullion) the gold 
stock in the Imperial treasure hoard must have amounted to 
76*580 metric tonsf of silver* w© must do with a range, viz. 
777*408 to 1,109*83 tons. We have accepted the lower figure 
for silver as more reliable, coming as it does from an official 
source* 


The gold and silver stock with the entire ruling 
class may bo estimated with the help of those figures for the 
Imperial stock and the ratio we have determined, of the esti¬ 
mated annual savings of the Emperor, to those of the nobility 
and the cavalry. As shown in Chapter VIII, the Imperial stock 
was acciraulated out of annual savings} that work out at 
17,29*54,356 dams in the 40th R.Y. The combined savings of 
the ruling class (consisting of the Emperor, the manaabdars 
and the cavalrymen) as estimated in Chapters XI and XII, add up 
to 38,87,32,468 dams for the same year. The Imperial Savings 
were thus in the ratio of 112.476 to the combined savings of 
the ruling class (including the Imperial cavalry). 
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Assuming that tho stock of gold and silver hoarded 
toy the ruling class bore the same ratio of 2*2476*1 to the 
stock with the Emperor, its size in 1605 may be set at 172*121 
metric tons of gold and 1,747*302 metric tons of silver* 

In addition to tire coined and uncoined gold and 
silver, some stock of precious metals existed in the form of 
ornaments and other articles* In the Imperial treasure in 
1605, there were gold ornaments, utensils and other gold-work 
worth 2,85,14,737 rupees* 1 Converting this value in rupees 
into the weight of gold, on the assumption that the cost of 
workmanship was 10;5 of tho total, we get about 31 metric tons 
of gold, Now the estimated Imperial expenditure on ornaments 
etc, for the 40th R,Y. was 4,43,18,868 dams * 2 tire entire 
expenditure on this head by the Mughal ruling class may be 
estimated at (Imperials 4,43,18,868s Hobles's 10,57,75,193 «• 
Cavalrymen'ss 3,95,92,614 **) 18,96,86,675 dams * This suggests 
a ratio of the Imperial to tho total expenditure by the ruling 
class on ornaments, etc* as 1:4,28j and applying this to the 
estimated size of gold in ornaments in the Imperial treasure. 


1* Pelsaert, Chronicle . p,33* The figures are discussed in 
detail in Chapter ^?I* 


2, Vide Chapter XI, 
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we get 133 tons kept In the form of ornaments Toy tho whole 
Mughal ruling class# raising the total gold stock with it to 
over 305 tons* 

Besides this class# there were the zamindara . 
merchants and other higher classes who must have hoarded 
coix^ed as well as uncoined gold and silver* The income of 
the zamindaTs has been estimated at 2% of the income of the 
ruling class* 1 But it is unlikely that their hoard of gold 
was proportionate to their income, since their class was far 
more numerous than tho Mughal ruling class and Included a very 
large number of persons with quite low incomes* Taking 30 
metric tons for their stock of gold would not# perhaps # be too 
conservative* There is almost no index, even as rough as this, 
for the size of Gold stock with the sarrafs . goldsmiths and 

t 

merchants} it may not be excessive to allow 20 metric tons as 
the total gold stock with these classes, and perhaps a further 
5 metric tons for ornaments etc* of all other classes put 
together, among whom are counted tho cavalrymen who were paid 
by the mansabdars through sub- assignments* 

1. Vide Chapter VII* 

2* See Manrique, Travels, tr. C*E* Luard, II, p.156, for the 
vast sums of money piled up in the houses of merchants like 
"grain heaps"* This may have included both gold and silver 
money* 
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Gold coinage in the Mughal Empire served essentially 
the interests of hoarding, and not as a medium of payment* 
Pelaaert noted that "very little trade is done v/ith these gold 
coins seeing that most of them must come from the King’s 
treasures and further the great men hoard them and search for 
them for their khazana (treasuries)°* 1 2 3 At best only articles 
of very high cost fetched prices stated in gold) the Mh quotes 
the prices of horses, superior qualities of cloth and precious 

o 

stones in terras of gold nuhrs . Evidence for its use in other 

transactions is extremely rare* Abtfl Fazl says that ’land 

* 

revenue*in sarkar Garh, comprising large parts of Central India, 
was paid in muhrs (gold coin) and elephants .^Gold also continued 

4 

in use as currency in parts of Kashmir* But such cases t-fere 
exceptional. The English East India Company is not known to 
have ever received or made payments in gold coins* One may be 
certain, then, that gold currency was almost absent in ordinary 
commerce* 


In the absence of any direct data on the size oJt gold 
currency in circulation we may assume that, at best, gold coinage 

1, Pelaaert, Remonstrantle * p*29. 

2, 7&a, I, pp* 11-121 105-111; 145* 

3, Ibid ** p*456* 

4* Tuzuk-i Jahangir!, pp.296-27 ( kishtwar )* 
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in circulation consisted almost entirely of coins paid out by 
the Emperor and the nobles in partial purchase of precious 
stones, superior quality weapons, high quality cloth and 
horses. 1 2 In 1605, Akbar*s treasure contained precious stones 

p 

worth 6,05,20,521 rupees} under our assumptions, as set out 
in Chapter VIII and IX, this implies an expenditure of 
19*76,180 rupees (or equivalent) on this head by the Etaperor 
in the 40th R.Y. Since the ratio between the expenditure by 
the Emperor and the Mughal ruling class as a whole on this 
head has been estimated by us at is4.28, we may say that 
9,39*783 muhrs («* 84,58,050 rupees) were used for purchase of 
precious stones and jewels in the 40th R.Y. Converted into 
weight of gold the amount may be equated with 10.29 metric 
tons of gold* Keeping in mind the other specified spheres in 
which gold coins were used and the increase in the resources 
of the Empire and the corresponding increase in the expenditure 
on jewels and other costly commodities between 1595 and 1605 
we may round off the total amount of gold coinage in circulation 
at 25 metric tons of gold. One cannot, of course, apologise 
enough for the roughness of this mode of estimation. 

1. Shaista Khan paid for precious stones in gold muhrs to 
Tavernier ( Travels JE£p»»72«»73, though the transaction fell 
through owing to the higher rate for muhrs that Shaista 
Khan fixed. 

2. Pelsaert, Chronicle . p.33* 
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We may now sura up our estimates under various heads 
under which gold stock existed in India in 1605* 


Hoard (coined stock, 

uncoined bullion, 
ornaments)* 

Mughal ruling 
class 

305 

metric 

tons 

Hoard* 

ssaralndars 

30 

«» 

V » 

Stock/Hoards 

Sarraffl. 
in^rchonts i 
goldsmiths 

20 

* • 

M 

Ornaments with other classes 

5 

• # 

» t 

Coined gold in circulation 


25 

* • 

» * 

Total 


385 

t » 

» > 


Comparing this estimate with that of the estimated 
stock of the Old World we find that it amounts to about 1255 
of the Old World stock in 1500 and 1155 of that in 1650. 

This comparison shows that India could hardly have 
been the great repository of gold, which she is so often 
thought to have been* It must, however, be borne in mind that 
our estimate for 1605 is for the Mughal Empire only, though 
this, of course, must have contained the bulk of Indian stock 
of that metal# 

Using a largely similar method, we may now try to 
estimate the silver stock in the Mughal Empire in 1605# We have 
already offered an estimate of the coined and uncoined silver 
hoarded by the Mughal ruling class (1,747 metric tons). 
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In addition to this# the Imperial treasure contained 
silver articles worth 22,25,838 rupees* 1 2 If we allow ac much 
as 30 £j for the cost of workmanship, there should have been 
17.265 metric tons of silver contained In the silverware* 

Taking the ratio between the value of the ornaments in the 
Imperial stores and that of those possessed by the entire 
Mughal ruling class at 1*4.28, we get a figure of 74 tons. The 
total silver stock held with the Mughal ruling class should 
then have amounted to 1,821 tons. 

Taking the silver hoard of the zemindars to be about 

20# of that of the Mughal ruling class, on the assumption that 

though the zemindars * income was 25# of the letters* income, 

was 

their ability to hoard/smaller, the silver hoarded by them 
may be put at 365 metric tons. (Me have allowed a larger ratio 
of silver to income, than in the case of gold, for zamindara . 
because it is likely that as the average income was smaller, 
the proportion of silver to gold hoarded or held in ornaments 
increased). To include the silver stock held by merchants, 
etarrafs . etc,, we nay round off the figure to 500 metric tons} 

1. Pelsaert, Chronicle « p.33, 

2, I allow this percentage on the basis of Pelsaert*s 
remarks in his Reraonatrantie . p.27. 
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we may allow a further 250 tons to other class (Including the 

— jjjr 

cavalry troops of the .laglrdars holding sub-assigilnents), since 
silver is lilcely to have been the metal much more used for 
ornaments by the less wealthy and to scene extent even by the 
upper peasantryThe total in hoard and ornaments would then 
come, by an admittedly rough-and-ready mode of estimation, to 
2,571 metric tons* 

This figure must be supplemented by that of silver 
money in circulation. There are perhaps two possible means 
of forming an estimate of its quantity. 

First, it appears from statements mad© by English 
factors that the maxinaan capacity of the Surat mint, in 1634, 
ranged from 5,000 to 9,000 rupees a day* Its actual daily 
output at one time in 1636 is stated to have been 6,000 rupees. 
It would seem that during these years the output of the Surat 
mint was considerably above that of the average Mughal mints. 
This is shown by the fact that among the coins of the treasure 


1. But silver, let alone gold, could hardly ever have become a 
metal of ornaments for the ordinary villagers. When cloves 
were cheap during the late years of Akbar, they formed mate¬ 
rial for the necklaces of village women and children (Pel- 
saert, Remonstrantle . tr.» pp.24-29). 

2. English Factories. 1634-36 . pp,68 and 218. Malcolm gives 

the maximum capacity of the Central Indian mints during the 
early years of the 19th century as 10,000 coins a day 
( Memoirs of Central India . London, 1824, p.85). 
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troves In U.p. (to be described presently) the Surat mint 
accounts for 40 out of 213 coins bearing mint names (only three 
are mint-less) f that survive from the four years AD 1633-37* 

A ratio of Is5*4, is thus obtained for the Surat coins to the 
total whereas the ratio of the Surat mint to the total average 
number of mints functioning each year over the period was 
It 10.25* Quite obviously, the Surat mint produced far more 
coins than the average Mughal mint* Indeed, some mints wore 
kept closed intermittently* it was reported in 1647 that at 
Thatta rupees were a stompt ° onlt once a week. Such a statement 
is not made for the Surat mint, which seems to have been open 
daily* V/e can, then, compute the annual mint output at Surat 
at Rs.6000 x 365, 1 2 and multiplying it by , obtain the 

annual output of an average Mughal mint, viz. 11,55,317 rupees 
per annum. It is a legitimate assumption that conditions of 
mint organization and production under Akbar (as well as 
Aurangzeb) were not greatly different from those of the early 
years of Shahjahan’s reign; and we can, therefore# hold the above 
average mint output to apply to the whole period of the Mughal 
Empire, 

1. English Factories 1646-50 . p.101 (11 Feb,, 1947)* 

2, It may be more accurate to take 355 to suit the Hi^ra year, 
but the difference Is perhaps too marginal for us to worry 
about, especially since in Akbar’s later years, and the 
whole of Jahangir’s reign, we compute by solar years. 
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From this baste estimate we can perhaps go on to 
construct an estimate of tho total amount of coined stock If 
we can find out hw long, on average, a coin remained In 
circulation or hoard, before being brought back for reminting. 

Hawkins who was in India, 1609-12, says that "Once 

in tvjsntie years it (the rupee coin) ccmmeth into the king's 

power". 1 It nay possibly be taken to mean that, by common 

contemporary belief, a coin came back for remlnting every 

twenty years, or, putting it differently, a coin on an average 

♦ 

2 

remained in circulation for 20 years. This, hovrever, seems 

too short a period for a coin to remain in circulation before 

being sent back for remlnting; especially, when according to 

Tavernier, it was normal to make payment through coins which 

3 

were 15 or 20 years or even more old. 


1. Early Travels , ed. V* Foster, London, 19° 1 # p.112. 

2. Irfan Habib has however talon it moan that each coin 
reached the Imperial khalisa treasury once in 20 years 
through payment of land-revenue and taxes. Accepting 
Hawkins* figure of 12,5 millions for the income of the 
khalisa . he calculated the amount of money in circulation 
in the early years of Jahangir*s reign as 250 million 
rupees ( Contributions to Indian Economic History . I, ed. 
?. Raychaudhrl, Calcutta, I960, pp,1-2j. The basic 
inference seems implausible. 


3. Tavernier, Vol. I, p.29* 



The minting and seigniorage charge in case of the 
* 

silver rupee was 5.6| and the peculiar Mughal-Indian custom 
of reducing the value of the coin on account of the mere 
passage of tine may give us acne clue as to the span during 
which a coin enjoyed premium over bullion* Tavernier says 
that 1/2 per cent of the value of the coin was lost within 
3 to 4 years. Aziza Hasan has accordingly calculated the life 
of a coin at between 33 and 44 years."" But it must be remem¬ 
bered that a coin which wore off through use and so lost in 
weight, could still remain in circulation for a while as long 
as it was exchangeable for its bullion value. Furthermore 
since a considerably large number of coins was Kept out of 
circulation for long durations by being hoarded, the rate of 
wearing off would have been much less than 1/2 per cent in 
3 to 4 years. We may, therefore, take 44 years, the longest 
period during which a coin could lose its premium over bullion, 
as the average life of a coin. The real average life might 
have been longer than this* but is not likely to have been 
shorter. 


1. I. Habib, 'The Currency System of the Mughal Empire*, 
Medieval India Quarterly . Vol. IV, Hos.1-2, p.3* 

2. A, Hasan in IESHR, VI (1), p.99* 
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If we now know the actual number of mints that 
remained active during the last 44 years of Akbar’s reign 
(1561-1605), we should be able to form an estimate of the 
total amount of uttered money in 1605* Abi£L Faal gives the 
total number of rupee mints as fourteen? 1 but this list applies 
only to the year 1595-96. Certain mints, like those of Jaunpur, 
Harnaul, Dogaun and Ajmer, appear to have been quite active, 
to Judge by the number of surviving coins issued from them, 
during the years prior to 1595-6# Since these were closed 
down some time before 1595-6, they are not included in the 
Ain ’s list* On the otter hand, a number of mints opened after 
the 40th R.Y* and these are naturally excluded from the Ain’s 
list* 


On the assumption that if a mint was active during 
a particular year, at least one coin belonging to that year 
must have survived in the existing catglogued coin-collections 
as well as the U.P, treasure troves, I have counted the number 
of mints actually uttering rupees during the period 1561-1605. 
Upon adding all these mints (each mint active in a year counting 
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as one), the total cones to 279. 1 Since a number of surviving 
coins do not bear the none of the mint, or the mint name is 
illegible (in our sample based on U.P, coin-finds, the number 
of such mintless coins is 420 out of a total of 1703, during 
the period 1562-1605), 279 should be taken as the minimum 
number. The minimum o number of uttered coins in 1605, 
should, therefore, be set at (11,55,317 x 279 « ) 32,23,33,443 
rupees or the equivalent of 3572 metric tons of silver. This 
being the total amount minted, it must have included the 
amount of silver money in circulation, as well as silver 
hoarded.in the form of coined stock. 

Another device, which is essentially based on the 
estimate of the output of the Surat mint in 1634-36, can be 
used to produce a perhaps more defensible estimate of the total 
amount of silver minted by 1605. In this w© take into account 
the numbers of surviving coins, instead of an assumed average 


1, The number of mints has been counted from the coins in 
(i) Catalogue of Coins in State Museum . Lucknow, by C.J. 
Browns ana Supplementary catalogue ay C.R. Singhal. 

(n) CaglogUflof Colne in the Indian Mua.tm Calcutta, by 
N. Wright and Supplement av s. Ahmad. CiiiJ Catalogue o f 
Coins in the Goverment Huaeun. Lahore, by C.J. Rodger*. 
Tg TmT }Coins of the Mughal Emnarora. of Hlndust^i,in the 
British Museum , bv Lano-Pool. This has been supplemented 
by the coins recorded in the reports of coin-finds from 
U. P., 1884-1965 by A.K. Srivastav (printed but not yet 
released for publication)• 
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output per mint* We have found* to begin with* that in the 
U.P* coin finds there were 40 coins of the Surat mint uttered 
during the four regnal years corresponding to 1634-37. Given 
an annual output of Rs*6000 x 365 for the Surat mint* we may 
take it that each surviving coin in the U*P* treasure troves 
represents 2*19*000 actual rupee coins minted* Assuming this 
ratio to apply to all coins* wo can total up the coins of the 
selected period of 44 years (1561-1605) and obtain the total 
number of coins uttered during the period by simple multipli¬ 
cation* The number of surviving coins being 1703* the total 
cones to 37,29*57*000 Rupees for the entire amount of silver 
money minted* 

This estimate is little higher than the estimate 
based on the mint output} but this is what one would have 
expected, since* as noted earlier* the latter estimate is of 
the minimum number, and thus offers the floor and not direct 
approximation* 

Accepting Qazwini*s figure of 7 crores for the number 
of rupees in the Imperial treasure in 1605, and taking the 
ratio of the Imperial hoard to the hoard of the entire Mughal 
ruling class as 1#2*476, the number of silver coins in the 
hoards of the entire Mughal ruling class in 1605 may be computed 
at 17,33,20,000* If the coined silver hoarded by the zemindars 
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was about 205 j of this (as assumed for ornaments), a further 
3,46,64,000 rupees should be added to this number. Taking the 
amount of silver rupees hoarded by all the remaining classes, 
including the merchants and the cavalry troopers holding sub¬ 
assignments on behalf of the nansabdars . at around 2 crores, 
the total number of hoarded rupees in 1605 should have amounted 
to 22,79,84,000, i«e* to about 2,526 metric tons. If we deduct 
this hoard from the total minted stock, amounting to 37,29,57,000 
rupees (by computation based on numbers of surviving coins), 
the net amount in circulation in 160$ would come to te,l4»49,73,00C 
or the equivalent of 1,606 metric tons. 

The total stock of silver in 1605, in India, would 
thus add up to 4177 metric tons. This estimate would imply a 

gold-silver stock ratio of 1*10,85, Comparing it with our own 

-» 

estimate of the old world silver stock, we find Indian stock 
to amount to 7,9$ of the Old World stock in 1605, The Mughal 
Empire's share of world silver in 1605 seems to have been even 
smaller than its share of gold either in 1500 or 1660, 


1* I have worked out the Old World silver stock for 1605 by 
accepting Irfan Habib's estimate for 1500 and adding to 
it the additions between 1500 and 1605 based on Hamilton's 
figures end making a proportionate allowance for the 
estimated production of silver in the Old World, 
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II 

India did not produce any noticeable amount of 
silver herselfi 1 and so practically the entire stock of silver 
in India in 1605# over and above the stock accumulated by 1500# 
must have been built up through imports during the course of 
the 16th century* One would expect that most of silver 
Imported originated in Spanish America# and channelled through 
Europe* Unluckily# the bimetallic ratio for any year before 
1533 is not knownj it is not#therefore#possible to employ 
equations of the kind suggested by Braudel and Spooner in 
order to determine how much bullion flowed into the country* 

Horeover, even if we knew the bimetallic value ratio# it would 
not have formed a correct basis for working out the additions 
to the silver stock during the 16th century, since a large 
proportion of the silver reaching India could have been 
absorbed in the replacement of copper money by silver currency 
during the second half of that century* From the time that 
Sher Shah (1540*45) established a purely silver coinage based 
on the rupee# silver began to replace the billon (overwhelmingly 


1* It transpires from Akbamama . I, p*283# that the once famous 
silver mines of Panjanir in Afghanistan# were no longer 
worked by raid-16th century# (For early medieval descriptions 
of these mines# see G* Le Strange. Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate . Cambridge# 1930# p#350)* 
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copper) coinage; and by the 1590*s the replacement seems to 
have been completed, to Judge from money-prices quoted in 
sale deeds. 

There was thus created large additional demand for. 
silver as a currency metal during the very period that silver 
influx from Europe must have begun in real earnest. This 
enhanced demand thus balancing enhanced supply might well be 
responsible for the stability in the silver value of gold that 
the last two decades of the 16th century exhibit; and it is, 
of course, quite possible that such stability might have been 
witnessed by earlier decades as well. 

The other possible reason for the stability in the 
bimetallic ratio could have been that the Influx of gold was 
keeping pace with the influx of silver into India, According 
to an estimate offered by Chaurru, Portugal during the 16th 
century, acquired spices from Asia "almost without merchandise, 
in return", but paying 150 tons of gold, seized from Africa, 

and an amount of silver far less than the 6,000 tons nominally 

2 

equivalent to the remaining value of imported spices. These 


1, See Irfan Habib, 1 2 Aspects of Agrarian Relations and Economy 
in a region of U.P* during the 16th century*, IESHR . IV, 

No,3, Sept, 1967, pp,205-32, 

2, Cf, I, Wallerstein, The Modem World-System . New York, 1974, 
p,329 & n,, where references to chaunu's work and conclusions 
are to be found. 



figures suggest, at the maximum, a ratio of 1*40 between the 
gold and silver entering Asia through Europe. This proportion 
of gold in the total bullion influx is rather high, seeing that 
the total addition to Old World gold stock during the 16th 
century has been estimated at 300 tons as against an increase 
of 21,500 tons in the silver stock during the sane period 
(thereby implying as low a ratio as 1*71.67). It is noteworthy, 
however, that the silver value of gold did not also rise subs- 
tantially in Europe during the 16th century. 1 

Once silver coinage had completed the task of replace¬ 
ment of the billon currency, and the previously uncoined stock 
had been converted into coined stock, any further addition to 
coinage must essentially have come from imported silver. Since 
the Mughal Empire had a free or open system of coinage, it is 
to be assumed that bullion or foreign silver coins imported 
were rapidly melted down and minted as rupees. Variations in 
silver currency output must then logically provide us with a 
fairly accurate index of the relative size of silver imported 
annually. 


1* The Cambridge Economic History of Europe . IV, p.456. 

Fig.^4. 



Basing herself on this assumption, Aziza Hasan 

devised an ingenious means of measuring currency output (and 

hence the silver Influx) by counting the surviving silver 

1 

coins by aid of all published museum catalogues. Mughal 
coins of the period in question are of uniformly pure bullion, 
and with sane well-known exceptions, of standard weight 
(Aurangzeb'a increase of the weight of the silver rupee from 
178 to 180 grains is too trifling to affect calculations). 

Thus they are easily comparable* Since they bear the name of 
the mint as well as the year of issue, it is possible to 
assign them to definite years. Hasan therefore made a pains¬ 
taking classification of the catalogued Mughal coins on the 
basis of mints and years. She then argued that the variations 
in the number of surviving coins of different years, which 
apoear from such quantification, represent the fluctuations 
in total currency output. The curve showing the number of 
preserved coins relating to various years, could thus be taken 
as the curve of the currency output of the Mughal Empire, 
though on an "unknown scale". In order to establish geogra¬ 
phical comparability over tine, Hasan confined her count to 
Horth Indian mints. 


1. Aziza Hasan, ’Silver Currency output of the Mughal Empire 
and prices in India during the I6th-17th centuries', IKSHR 
Vol. VI, No.1, March, 1969, pp.85-116. See also her paper 
'Mints of the Mugh^ Empire', Proceedings of the Indian 
History Congress . Patiala Session, 1987, 
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Hasan’s effort must be recognised as a pioneering 
one} tout there was a possible bias in her evidence» Which has 
been pointed out toy Deyell. He urges that since there is 
always an element of selectivity in the coins retained toy 
museums, which do not aim at retaining more than a pair of the 
same type (same mint/date/legend), the yearn in which coins of 
more varied styles were minted tend to toe more heavily repre¬ 
sented} he tries to show that these provide an adequate expla¬ 
nation of the great fluctuations displayed by Aziza Hasan 1 s 
currency output histogram. 

Even on the plane of theoretical arguments. Deyell 1 8 

critique is overstated in that most individual museum collections 

often lack coins of particular mints in some years (though such 

coins are represented in other collections and, therefore, were 

minted), while in other cases particular mints in particular 

2 

years are practically fully represented in all collections. 


1. John S. Deyell, •Numismatic Methodology in the estimation 
of Mughal Currency Output*, IESHR . Vol. XIII, No.3, July- 
Sept., 1976, pp.375-392. Aziza Hasan was earlier criticised 
toy Ora Prakaah and J. Krishnamurthy, tout they made no funda¬ 
mental criticism of her method, and their objections, such 
as they were, were met toy an effective reply by A. Hasan 
herself in the same issue of the IESHR . VII (l), pp. 139-60. 

2. In Deyell*s own Table 2, which he seems to regard as con¬ 
clusive in favour of his criticism of A. Hasan, the range 
of numbers of coins per type is as wide as 1.60 to 3.00. 
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Clearly, fluctuations in output must be responsible for such 
variability in representation. 

In any case. Deyell’s principal objection can be met 
by an elementary check: Let us set aside the catalogued collec¬ 
tions and go to the records of the coin-finds 'where no element 
of selectivity is possibly involved. It is well-known that 
the Lucknow Museum has perhaps the richest collection of Mughal 
coins in the world, and this derives from the large number of 
coins xmn» Itl treasure-troves in U.P. 1 I, therefore, 
abstracted the information for all treasure in 

U.P. during the period 1880-1963, from the unpublished official 
reports. 2 The result is that I have been able to classify 
5,521*5 rupees coins of the reigns of the Mughal Emperors from 
Akbar to Aurangzeb. I have then constructed a 5-yearly histo¬ 
gram from this sample on the same lines as the one adopted by 
Aziza Hasan (Pig. 1). 


1. Deyell himself refers to the U.P. treasure troves as pro¬ 
viding the material from which the Lucknow Museum made its 
collections on a selective basis; he cites a personal letter 
from Dr A.K, Srivastava, Numismatic Officer of the Museum to 
this effect ( IESHR . XIII (3), pp.395-96), 

2. For details of the reports see A.K. Srivastava, Coin-Finds 
from U.P . (printed but yet to be released) I have worked 
iron the original reports in the State Museum, Lucknow, 
since Srivastava does not, unfortunately, record the number 
of duplicates in each find# 
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A comparison of this histogram, based on a completely 
unbiased sample with Aziza Hasan* s histogram (redrawn Fig. II) 
vindicates the general applicability of her method. There 
appear only minor differences in the trends in certain quin¬ 
quennial periods (viz., 1591-95 and 1596-1600j 1651-1655 and 
1656-60* 1676-80 and 1681-86* and 1696-1700 and 1701-05) but 
the substantial rise from 1585-90, the fall during 1606-1610, 
and the second rise from 1611* which have been attributed by 
Deyell merely to changes in the number of coin-types, ore 
equally present in the treasure troves, in spite of the fact 
that the composition of these coins could not possibly have 
been influenced by the modem collector’s preferences. 

V/hile Aziza Hasan* a basic work thus remains largely 
unimpeached and Deyell’s critique must be taken as heavily 
overstated, I have decided to make ray own calculations on the 
basis of the U.P. treasure-trove reports, for the reason, first 
that no bias in selection can possibly be urged against their 
use* and, secondly, because I can attempt some further calcula¬ 
tions on its basis, which is not possible with Aziza Hasan’s 
evidence, since I do not naturally have access to her notes on 
her own detailed count. It may be observed that ray own sample 
is also of a respectable size, namely, 5,522 coins against 
7,067 coins counted and classified by Aziza Hasan. 



The evidence of the surviving rupee coins from the 
latter half of the 16th century enables ua to reconstruct 
movements in the silver money supply. We must remember that 
Akbar’a Empire was expanding, and it was only by the decade 
1576-85 that the bulk of Northern India came under his control# 
Thus wo should normally have expected the number of coins 
stamped with his name to increase in correspondence to the 
extension of the limits of his Empire# This is indeed corro¬ 
borated by the Index colunn in Table I which is based on the 
U.P# treasure-trove coins# Secondly, in so far as the silver 
currency was newly re-established, and progressively replacing 
the billon coinage hitherto used, a large amount of silver 
stock in the country so far uncoined, would have been minted 
in the initial decades, with a rapid tapering off in the 
later decades# This too is well illustrated by column *€*, 
which gives the proportion of local coinage uttered by the 
central or inland mints# The relative fall in the proportion 
accounted for by them is not entirely explained by the annexa¬ 
tion of other areas. This is especially true of the decline 
of their share in total coinage from 38#1?a in 1586-95 to 19*1 
in 1596-1605# Obviously by the last decade, the coining of 
internal silver had been practically completed. 
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Table I 



G 

NW 

B 

C 

Index 

1556-1565 

0 

8.3 

0 

91.7 

10 

1566-1575 

20.3 

8.1 

0 

71.6 

55 

1576-1535 

26,7 

3.9 

0 

69.4 

100 

1586-1595 

53.6 

8.3 

0 

38.1 

149 

1596-1605 

59*9 

19*2 

1.8 

19.1 

190 

1606-1615 

16.27 

35.96 

6.82 

40.5 

117 


The table also shows that the bulk of the silver 
influx was channelled through Gujarat after its annexation 
(1573) right down to 1605* Colunn 'G' represents the output 
of the Ahdadabad mint (the Surat and Cambay mints being esta¬ 
blished later). During two decades (1586-95 and 1596-1605) the 
Ahmadabad mint supplies as many coins as all other mints put 
together. The North-western (NW) mints (Lahore, Multan* Thatta, 
Kabul and Gandhar) 1 come next. The high proportions in the 
column 'NW* during the decades 1596-1605 and 1605-15 almost 
certainly indicate a heavy influx of silver through the Middle 
East entering India by the overland route? this during 1606-15* 
compensates for the fall in imports through Gujarat* which 


1, I have not included the Kashmir mint in the NW column* 
since it was not on the main over-land trade route? and 
its coins were not directly affected by silver imports. 
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received silver by sea, across the Arabian Soa fro® the Middle 
East as well as around the Cape of Good Hope. 

It is now generally accepted that the Red Sea route 
had continued to dominate Indo-European trade in the 16th 
century in spite of Portuguese interference • After an initial 
set-back during the early decade of the 16th century; it had 

<i 

revived almost fully afterwards. Even pepper continued to 
reach Europe through the Levant. The pre-eminent position 
of Gujarat in the minting of silver is fully consistent with 
this conclusion, since Gujarati could well have received its 
silver fro® the Red Sea and Persian Gulf. The importance of 
WW mints, on the other hand, offers a moro positive corrobora¬ 
tion. 


Bengal appears unimportant as a recipient of 
imported bullion in Akbar’s time, but acquires some signifi¬ 
cance during 1606-15# 


1. Frederic C* Lam, ’The Mediterranean Spice Trade! Further 
evidence of its revival in the 16th century*. Crisis and 
Change in the Venetian Economy , ed* Brian PulXan, London, 
l9fe8, PP.4V5Q# 

2. Jan Kieniewicz, ’Portuguese Factory and trade in pepper’, 
IKSHR . Vol, VI, No#t, March, 1969* pp*6l-84, see especially 
Table II. 



While we carrnot thus say anything definite about the 
size of the silver influx during the latter half of the 16th- 
century, we can with some assurance establish the varying 
Importance of tho channels through which bullion was received 
in India. 


Our coin-evidence can give us better quantitative 
results for the 17th century. Aziza Hasan has drawn a currency - 
in -circulation curve by taking the cumulative totals for each 
year, after malting a deduction of 2{$ from the previous total 
at each stage to make allowance for reminting. She is here 
open to some criticism. For one thing, her curve is not 
actually one of * currency-irv-circulation’ but of * coined stock 1 , 
given the basis on vhich she has constructed it. This is 
because her curve represents coins minted, and thus must 
include those which were in circulation as well as those which 
went to form the coined silver hoards. One must remember that 
Akbar’s treasure included vast hoard of coined silver (in 
Rupees) with almost insignificant amount in bullion. 1 However, 
this is a matter of interpretation? and even if her curve is 
accepted as that of coined stock, it should remain of great value. 
But there are some necessary alterations which must still be made 
in following her method. 


1. See Section X of this Chapter. 



The allowance of per annum that Aziza Hasan has 
made for renintlng appears excessive, when we hear In mind the 
size of the coined money hoard. Moreover, the nature of our 
evidence does not seem to warrant analysis of annual changes. 
Taking a longer period of, say, 5 years should perhaps give 
us more dependable trends, 

I have, therefore, drawn a 5-yearly histogram 
beginning with 1605, My Initial stock for this histogram is 
1703} this is formed by the total number of surviving coins in 
my sample for the period 1561-1605* The reasons for accepting 
this figure haw already been adduced in Section I of this 
Chapter, I do not allow for reminting here, because it is 
unlikely that any significant proportion of rupee coins were 
rerainted during this period, since they then formed a relatively 
young species of currency (rupees of pure silver). Such 
remintage as there actually was nay be adjusted against the 
exclusion of the rupee-coins of the Sur dynasty (1540-56) and 
Akbar's coins before 1561, 

After 1605, X have formed five yearly cumulative 
totals, but made a reduction of 1 per cent per annuo (5/4 for 
each 5-year period at the simple rate), to allow for reminting* 
(See Fig, 3)* The reduction of 1# is not Justifiable on the 
basis of any precise evidence of actual remintage i it has been 
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adopted simply because it seems a reasonably moderate rate# 


Table II 


1605 

1610 

1613 

1620 

1625 

1630 

1635 

1640 

1645 

1650 

1655 

1660 

1665 

1670 

1675 

1680 

1685 

1690 

1695 

1700 

1705 

1707 


1703 

1706 

1913 

2050 

2035 

2226 

2475 

2569 

2612 

2638 

2649 

2630 

2637 

2625 

2574 

2582 

2573 

2645 

2708 

2791 

2958 

3034 


It is apparent from the Table above as well as the 
histogram (Fig. 3) that the rise in coined silver stock is not 



THE SILVER VALUE OF GOLD 
rupees per Mim 



2L 6y MO 
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continuous. The coined stock increases up to 1616-20, but 
falls slightly in 1621-25. An ascent continued thereafter, 
but a long plateau is reached with 1641-45, that ends in a 
dip in l671-*75. From then on there is a slow but steady 
increase to the end (1707). 


If we were to consider the inpact of the trends in 
the growth of coined silver stock on the gold-silver value 
ratio, we may expect that a fall in the silver prices of gold 
might have occurred immediately after 1625 and then after 
1675, when the fall in silver stock (probably caused in each 
case by a slackening in the inflow of silver) would have 
exerted its effect on gold prices. It is remarkable that this 
is precisely what is indicated by our evidence on the silver 
prices of gold. The curve of the rupee-rate for the gold muhr 
(Fig. 4) that we can build up from a fairly reliable list of 
quotations 1 shows that gold fell in terms of silver from Rs.14 
per muhr in 1626 to Rs.12.50 in 1633. Thereafter it picked up 
again and the silver value of gold continued to appreciate till 


*X&mBXKRXKKXXXK2HXKXHE: 






1675, barring a few minor fluctuations! but in 1676 there 


1. These quotations have been conveniently assembled by Irfan 
Habib in a table giving the rupee value of muhrs ( Cambridge 
Economic History of India . Vol. I). I have, however, dis¬ 
regarded the figure for 1658, based on rather tenuous testi¬ 
mony s Bhimaen’s recollection of 165S in 1706-9. 




occurred a major crash, a fall from Rs*15.25 to Rs.11 per muhr . 
From here onwards gold slowly rose once again, to reach Rs.14 
in 1690 and 14.50 to 15.50 by 1711. 

This close correspondence between our estimate of 
the relative growth of the coined stock of silver and the 
trends indicated by quotations of rupee-values of the muhr 
should give us added confidence in the method adopted to use 
counts of the surviving Mughal coins for building up a coined 
stock curve. 

The curve remains as yet on an undefined scale. It 
has been suggested (Section I of this Chapter) that the number 
of surviving coins can be converted into an absolute number of 
coins uttered on the basis of our information for the output 
of the Surat mint, on the one hand, and the ratio of Surat 
coins to all coins on the other, during the years 1634-36. 1 
The increase in the nuaber of rupee coins surviving from 1605 
to 1660 (after allowing for remintage), in Table I amounts to 
927. Converting this number into the presumed original absolute 
number, the increase in the coined stock during the period would 
be equivalent to 2,250 tons in weight. Assuming that this 
entire addition to coined silver stock was due to the bullion 
influx, the average annual influx would have been of the magni¬ 
tude of about 41 terns. 

1. The assumption is that one coin in our sample represents 
2,19,000 coined actually uttered (See Section I). 
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The increase in silver stock between 1605 and 1660 

can also be estimated through a different device, on the basis 

of the change in the bimetallic ratio between 1605 mid 1660, 

The value ratio between gold and silver in 1606 was 1*t0| but 
reached 

by 1662 it had/to 1514,63 (Fig* IV )* Since in 1605, when the 
value ratio was 1i10, the stock ratio was 1510*65, a value 
ratio of 1*14*63 should imply a stock ratio of 1*15*87* We 
can then formulate a simple equation by making some further 
assumptions viz*, (A) The additions in silver and gold stocks 
in India were in the same proportion to each other as those in 
the Old World stock during 1500-1660, namely, (21,500*30**) 

c 

71.667*1* (B) The stock of silver in 1605 was 4,177 tons and 

of gold, 385 tons (See Section I)* 

Uow, let *2* be the addition to Mughal Indian silver 
stock, 1605-60* Than - 

4177 + 2 » 15.67 ( 365 + 

or 2 • 2,483 

That is the increase in the silver stock was of 
about 2,483 metric tons, imply an annual average addition of 
45*14 tons* It will be seen that this is fairly close to our 
estimate derived from the table of coined stock (Table I )* 
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though the direct information about the size of the 
bullion Influx during the first half of the 17th century is 
very scanty, wo may still try to use it to judge how far it 
fits with our two estimates* 

The conduits of silver influx were chiefly the 
Levant (supporting the Red Sea, the Gulf and the overland 
trade) and the Cape of Good Hope (chiefly commerce of the 
English and Dutch East India Company)* 

Some estimates of the bullion exported to India by 
the English and the Dutch companies are forthcoming for the 

first half of the 17th century* According to figures given 

1 ? 
by Bal Krishna and reproduced by K.N. Chaudhri, the English 

East India Company exported during the first 23 years of the 

century treasure worth £ 753,336 or the equivalent of 76.84 

metric tons of silver* The volume of the Dutch trade judging 

by its value was twice that of the English East India Company^ 

1. Commercial Relations between India and England . London, 

1924, p*282* 

2* The English East India Company. 1600-40 . London, 1965, p*117< 
fhough the figures are exactly the same, Chaudhri fails to 
make any reference to Bal Krishna here* 

3* Bal Krishna, the ratio has been worked out by the help of 
the figures for Dutch trade stated in florigfon, p*289 and 
for the English on p#282* 



during tiie first quarter of the 17th century* If the relative 
shares of bullion and goods, ip the Dutch exports were the same 
as in those of the English East India Company, the Companies 
together should have exported over 230 metric tons of silver 
(10 tons per annum) to Asia, of which the Mughal Empire might 
well have attracted directly or indirectly a third or a half* 


However, the imports of these two Companies in the 
early decades seen to have been only marginal in comparison to 
that by the overland trade through the North-western routes, if 
the size of output of the North-western mints 1 is any index of 
silver Imports* The table below gives the regional break-down 
of the rupee coins in the U*p, treasure troves for a hundred 
years, 1606-1705* 


Table III 


1606-15 

0 

16.27 

1616-25 

7*81 

1626-35 

14,64 

1636-45 

20,34 

1646-55 

38.44 

1656-65 

31.30 

1666-75 

41.09 

1676-85 

42.21 

1686-95 

21.05 

1696-1705 

10.07 


B 

NW 

C 

6.82 

35.96 

40.5 

12.50 

54.69 

25,00 

28.84 

34.94 

21.58 

12.15 

48.31 

19.25 

13.36 

28,34 

19.86 

14.12 

37.02 

17.56 

15.84 

29.70 

13.37 

9.02 

16.39 

32.38 

9.21 

13.16 

56.63 

4,09 

8.53 

77.31 


1* The Kashair (Srinagar) mint is again excluded, being away fix® 
the main channels of overland international trade. It is 
included under *C* (Inland or Central mints)* 
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The ’HW* (North western) mints dominate right down 
to 1665, whereafter *G* (Gujarat) mints begin to outstrip them 
in output# But the Gujarat mints themselves coined not only 
silver imported through the European Companies but also the 
silver imported through the Bed Sea and the Gulf which again 
from Europe came via the Levant and the Mediterranean, It 
would, therefore, not be unreasonable to assume that the total 
silver influx during the first throe or four decades of the 
17th century must have been many times the amount imported by 

4 

the English and Dutch Companies# 

The dominance of the IJW mints during the first half 
of the century that our Table III brings out is of considerable 
significance in considering the thesis put forward by Neils 
Steensgaard that the early decades of the 17th century saw a 
basic shift from the Middle East to the Cape of Good Hope as 

p 

the main channel for European commerce with India and East Asia# 


1 * 


2* 


Sir John Woltenholrae in 1921, estimated that the total annual 
drain from ’Christendom* to Asia then amounted to 150 English 
tons per annum (Cf. K.N# Chaudhri, The English East Indi a 
Company 1600-1640 . p#l20)# Even if we expect the Mughal 
Empire to have received as much as a third of this estimated 
influx to Asia, its silver imports during the first two and 
a half decades should have been about 50 tons per annum# 
Broadly speaking, this puts the annual Influx in the same 
range as our two estimates# 


Neiis Steensgaard, The A^ian 
Teenth Century : TheE as t Xndl 
tiarSvwniPrade # dhicago, 4^74# 


Trade Revolution of the Seven- 

...the 






Surely, if the bulk of silver imported into India came through 
the Middle East, the two European Companies could hardly have 
replaced the ‘pedlars* and the caravans. 

Indeed, this is only reasonable, since both the Dutch 
and the English Companies throughout the first four to six deca¬ 
des of their existence lacked the capital to finance their 
imports from the East in large enough quantities for them to 
starve out the Red Sea, the Gulf and the overland commerce of 
India. Moreover, the English Civil Mar (1640-60) and Anglo- 
Dutch War (1652-1654) both took their toll of the two Companies* 
trade. 


We have seen in our table that it is after 1665 that 
the pre-eminence of the North-western mints begins to disappear. 
During the succeeding period the Cap© of Good Hope witnessed a 
much larger passage of treasure than had hitherto been recorded. 
According to the figures provided by Chaudhri, the English sad 
East India Company exported £ 756,245, or the equivalent of 
77 metric tons of silver, in the form of money to the whole of 
Asia during 1660-69. The amount increased to 239 metric tons 
during the following decade (1670-79)# and 385 metric tons in the 
next nine years (1680-88), which yield the peak annual average 
of 42.6 tons. Hereafter there is a gap of 3 years in Chaudhri’s 
statistics. But for the subsequent years of the 17th century. 



1692-99♦ the imports of silver to Asia appears to have been 

about 168.7 metric tons only, giving an average of 21 metric 

tons per annum. The imports rose again at the beginning of the 

18th century, amounting to 286.7 metric tons, or 35.8 tone per 

< 

annum, during 1700-1707** 

The Dutch East India Compant probably exported a 
little more, since its volume of trade exceeded that of the 
English, though as far as commerce with the Mughal Empire was 
concerned, the difference in size of the trade of the two 
Companies was probably marginal. The intrusion of the French 
Company and, still less, of the Danes, was not of much account. 

We can, therefore, form a rough Impression of the 
size of the bullion influx if we can determine what proportion 
of the English East India Company's silver exports to Asia was 
diverted to the Mughal Empire (Northern India only). This is 
luckily made possible by K.N. Chaudhri's indices of the total 
values of the Company's imports from Surat/Bombay and Bengal, 
from which we have to deduct the values (also indexed by him) of 
imports of black pepper and Mocha coffee, which though exported 

1. K.N. Chaudhri, The Trading World of Asia , op. cit., p.512. 
Table C.4. 

2. Bal Krishna. Commercial delations between India and England 

1660 - 1757 , — - 



through Surat/Bcmbay came from areas outside the Mughal Empire 
(North India)# 1 The ratio of the total costa of East India 
Company’s purchases in the Empire to its total purchases in the 
East as writed out are given in the following Table# 

Table IV 


Less 


Years 

Imports 

from 

Bombay 

55 

Imports 

from 

Bengal 

% 

Imports 
of pep-* 
per (Ma¬ 
labar) 

% 

Imports 
of cof¬ 
fee (Ma¬ 
labar) 

% 

Total 
Imports 
from the 
Mughal 
Empire $5 

1664 

35*6 

18.0 

4.9 

0.8 

47.9 

1665 

39.8 

15.0 

7.8 

0.5 

46.5 

1666 

15*5 

83.0 

*» 

« 

98.5 

1667 

89# 2 

0.2 

7.3 

2.1 

80.0 

1668 

99.6 

e» 


0,0 

99.6 

44.1 

1669 

36.9 

13.7 

5~3 

1.2 

1670 

34.2 

11.7 

4.6 

0.0 

41.3 

1671 

48.0 

17.6 

6.6 

*» 

59.0 

1672 

21 #6 

16.9 

1.8 

1.3 

35.4 

1673 

36.7 

28.8 

5.5 

1,4 

58.6 

1674 

51.6 

5.1 

11.7 

2.2 

42.8 

1675 

21.6 

17.6 

3.2 

0.4 

35.0 

1676 

43.7 

17.8 

6.1 

0.4 

54.8 

1677 

30.0 

16.0 

4.7 

1.1 

40.2 

1678 

31.6 

17.3 

3.0 

0,5 

45,6 

1679 

25.1 

22.7 

0.1 

0.9 

46.8 

1680 

27.3 

21.9 

1.6 

1.3 

26.3 

1681 

27.5 

25.0 

3.4 

1.0 

48.1 

1682 

33.8 

24.6 

4,1 

1.1 

53.2 

1683 

1684 

36.2 

21.0 

3.4 

1.4 

42.4 

38.8 

19.6 

2,4 

1.0 

55.0 

1685 

31.4 

36.3 

4.3 

1.9 

61.5 

1686 

13.3 

42,2 

2.3 

1.2 

52.0 

1687 

25.3 

21.6 

4.4 

0.9 

41.6 

1688 

49.5 

3.5 

14.9 

6.7 

31,4 

1689 

10.3 

3.7 

3.2 

m 

10.8 

1690 

53.8 

3.3 

22.7 

8.1 

26.3 


contd. 


1# K#N# Chaudhri, The Trading World of Asia # op# clt., pp.510, 
521, 524# There are certain gape in the yearly series for 
imports of black pepper and coffee# 



1691 

23*1 

45.3 

1692 

71*5 

10.8 

1693 

48,5 

31.0 

1694 

«• 

74.3 

1695 

0,8 

97.5 

1696 

21.9 

65.7 

1697 

14,8 

53.2 

1698 

42,3 

29.3 

1699 

24.0 

42.6 

1700 

38.4 

47.3 

1701 

17 ^ 

4V<* 

1702 

2.0 

66.2 

1703 

33,0 

26.0 

1704 

21.1 

7.7 

1705 

2.7 

32.3 

1706 

22.4 

35.3 

1707 

6.0 

55.0 


16.9 

0.0 

51*5 

29.8 

5.0 

52.0 

7.8 

0 

7.7 

mm 

mm- 

74.3 

m 

m 

98.3 

9.7 

0.5 

77.4 

11,5 

3.8 

52.7 

11.1 

1.1 

59.4 

5.9 

1*9 

58.8 

5.4 

2.4 

77.9 

VO 

VI 

TV7 

0.7 

0,2 

67.3 

9.4 

0.1 

47.2 

7.4 

m 

21.4 

1.1 

0.7 

33.2 

4.1 

5.8 

48.3 

3.5 

0.9 

56.6 


It emerges from this table that between W and 5<Xi of the total 
of the purchases by the English East India Ccmpant for which it 
had to send out bullion to th® East originated in the Mughal 
Empire (North India)* 


If \m assume that the Dutch Company’s export of 
bullion to the Ilughal Empire was equal to that of the English* 
and also allow for a small amount of export of bullion by the 
French* we may put the silver influx by the Cape route at! about 
8 metric tons per anmsa during the 1660’s* about 24 tons during 
the 1670s and over 40 tons during the 1680s, The scale of 
influx these figures suggest 1® rather heavier than indicated by 
our estimates for coined stock* Even if we allow that in the 
1680s the silver imports through the Middle East had declined 
heavily (as Indicated by the contributions of the North-western 



mints after 1675)» tlis estimate for the influx during the 1680a 
is greatly at variance with our estimates of coined stock which 
suggest bare addition of 16 metric tons per annum, between 1680 
and 1690* The only explanation one can offer is that for reasons 
not clear much of the silver imported during these decades was 
not coined| or, alternatively, as is more likely, there was dec¬ 
line in actual remintage# 

Our estimates of the coined stock (Table X, Fig, XXI) 
indicate that the actual increase in coined-silver occurred 
mostly during the first half of the 17th century* Between 1660 
and 1700 the coined stock rose by only 6;S. During the early 
years of the 18th century, it underwent an Increase so that the 
total stock in 1707 stood 11*5?$ above the stock in 1660# The 
total increase in coined silver stock during the period 1661-1707 
works out at 980*4 metric tons or about 21 tons per annum# It 
is certainly only half of the increase during the first half, or 
to be more precise during the period 1606 to 1660* Even if we 
take into account the higher estimates based on Chaudhri’s 
figures for the English Company’s bullion export in the second 
half of the 17th century, the volume of influx received during 
the first half was not exceeded even in the 1680a $ and it was 
much less in other decades* 

Aziza Hasan’s currency-in-circulation ( rect * coined 
stock) curve had suggested an increase in the silver stock of the 
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order of about three times, over the whole century# But the 
estimates I have offered show a much more moderate ascent over 
the period 1606-1707, one of 78$ only# 

The increase# even by our moderate estimate# should 
have affected prices considerably especially between 1606 and 
1660# during which the coined stock rose by 54$ • On the other 
hand# the impact on prices during the second half of the 17th 
century should not have been of much consequence# But one cannot 
as suae that the price-level had risen by as much as the propor¬ 
tionate additions to silver stock# even if the velocity of the 
coinage remained constant# This is because the number of tran¬ 
sactions could not have remained the same# owing to variations in 
GUP# In so far as GUP equals average productivity per capita 
multiplied by population# possible changes in these two factors 
must be given consideration. It may be reasonable to assume that 
the average per-head productivity remained constant since no 
noticeable change in production technology is known to have 
occurred during the period# But the population could hardly 
have remained absolutely stable# In Chapter XVI.# I have found 
the compound rate of growth of population to be 0#21$ per annum 
by comparing the estimated size of population in 1601 with that 
of 1801# This suggests an increase in the population of about 
20$ in the course of the 17th century# If we then assume that 
the GNP and therefore# the Transactions# increased by this 



proportion between 1605 and 1707» the effective increase (or, 
rather* the increase per capita) of coinage should have amounted 
to 62*4$ only. 

This moderate percentage of the real Impact of bullion 

upon prices casts some doubt on the applicability of the theory 

of Price Revolution to Mughal India, 1 in so far at least as it 

may suggest inflation on a very high scale. As Braudel and 

Spooner point out, the 16th and 17th century price-changes in 

Europe ware at two levels* in terms of bullion, and in terms of 

o 

coinages which tended to be increasingly debased. The total 
addition to silver stock in Europe in terms of the Braude1- 
Spooner equations was only of the order of 45$ ^ *t is, of 
course, true that an enhancement of bullion stock may have a 
snowballing effect in certain circumstances, such as increase in 
velocity through use of commercial paper* But it is not esta¬ 
blished if this occurred at all in Mughal India* 

The best thing for us would have been the ability to 
compare the relative quantities of additions to coined silver 
stock with prices of matfor commodities* Unluckily, the latter 
are not available in any proper series for goods of general 

1* Argued by Irfan Habib in Agrarian System of Huehal India * 
pp,392-94, 

2, Cambridge Economic History of Europe , Vol, IV, p, 

3, Ibid *, p.445. 
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commptXon* Occasional quotations, and the#* too from different 
places or different (or unknown) seasons, can hardly be of ouch 
use* 1 I suppose, therefore, that gold oust remain the main index 
of the general-prlce-le ve 1» with copper as the second best* Very 
possibly, the increase in gold stock In India over the 17th cen¬ 
tury did not exceed 2054, the ratio by which population increased 
in the some period* We can, therefore, take it that the supply 
of gold per capita remained stable (or, possibly, declined), so 
that the silver-price of gold was essentially determined by the 
supply of silver* Thus the effect of the increase of silver 
supply was likely to be the most faithfully reflected in gold 
prices* 

Finally, it is worth checking the estimated changes in coined 
stock with changes in the .lama* statistics* It is generally 
agreed that there was an element of fictitious inflation in the 

laaa'wdaai since it was prepared for assignment of .lagir in lieu 

P 

of salary* The enhancement of the .lama should, therefore, have 


1* Such is the case with most prices discussed in Irfan Habib, 
op. cit*, pp.81-89. The only exception is Bayana indigo (pp* 
86-30) j but this was an exceptional crop, with an interna¬ 
tional market* SarkheJ indigo does not show changes on a 
similar scale, even after Aziza Hasan’s correction of Moreland 
(IESHR, Vol* IV, No*1, March 1969)* I should like to stress 
that I am not questioning the fact of an ascent in prices, 
but only its scale* 

2* Irfan Habib, Agrarian System . p*26l| Athar All, Mughal Nobi¬ 
lity under Ainrangzeb . pp.75-76* 
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outstripped the Increase in prices (say as was, at least, ref¬ 
lected in silver-prices of gold)* Moreover, it should have also 
kept pace with increase in GNP, which, given a constant per- 
capita productivity, we have estimated at 2CE$ over the whole of 
the 17th century. 


In the Table below, therefore, we set aide by side, 
in an indexed form, the figure for the size of coined stock 

_ 4 

(estimated), the silver price of gold and the .lama-dami . 

Table V 


Years 

Coined stock 
of Silver 

Silver Price 
of Gold 

Jamddami 

(excluding 


north India 


Dakhin 
provinces) 

1605 

1608-12 

100 

100 

100 

1610 

100 



1615 

112 

107 


1620 

120 



1621 


100 


1625 

119 



1626 


140 


1627 



108 

1628 


127.5-130 


1630 

1633 

1628-36 

131 

125 

112 

1633-38 

1635 

145 


129 

1640 

151 

130 



The index for coined stock is based on Table I,/the gold 
prices on quotations from Irfan Habib, Cambridge Economic 
History of Indlai and the .Iwa index is a simple recalcuu 
tion or Irfan Habib*s own index for the Mughal Empire, ea 
ding the Deccan provinces (A grarian System » p,328;, with 
base year changed from 1595-6 to 1605. 
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1641*42 


140 


1644*45 

V w if— ? 

1646-47 

153 

140 

147 

1650 

155 



1653 

140 


1655 

156 



1656 

154 


153 

1660 



1661 


146 


1662 


150-150.5 


1664 


149-150 


1665 

155 

150 


1666 


160 


1667 



1670 

154 

151-152 


1675 

151 

150 


1676 


110-120 


1677 


137.5-138.8 


1678 


128-130 


1679 


128.8 


1680 

152 

122.5-130 


1684 


123.8-125 


1688 


120 


1690 

151 

140 


1687-91 

132,5 

164.5 

1695 

1687-95 

156 

131.3 

151.8 

1697 




1700 

164 



1705 

174 



1707 

1687-1709 

1711 

178 

145-155 

154 


The basic long-term trends displayed under the three 
columns are strikingly similar. By 1660 the increase in all the 
three columns amounts to about 5054 over the level of 1605* All 
the three columns show a subsequent decline (not exactly synchro¬ 
nising), but a recovery much before the death of Aurangzeb. After 
1667 the .lama* daml index remains much above the gold-price index, 
though as might be expected, it follows behind that of the 
coined silver stock. 
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This Table, in fact, seats a perceptible contradiction 
hitherto existing in the argument that revenue burden on the 
peasantry remained constantly heavy or increased in the course 
of the 17th century. Had the silver currency expanded os much 
as Aziza Hasan had. supposed, 1 and the prices increased as much 
as Irfan Habib has represented in his table, 2 the .lamd-daml 
should have actually declined heavily in real terrasf and since, 
the .lama-dam i tended to exceed the actual collection ( has 11 ), in 
the course of the 17th century, the actual burden should have 
lessened even further. 

Our estimates, however, show that no such contradiction 
exists, Either the silver stock nor the prices rose on the 
scale that has been suggested | consequently the .lama * 1 remained 
practically stable in real terms* no lightening of the fiscal 
pressure can accordingly be presumed. 

Finally, our study may help put the influence of the 
Influx of bullion received through the East India Companies 
(English and Dutch) in a proper perspective* The transfer of 
the treasure to India through the activities of the European 
trading companies after 1660 was on a fairly low scale compared 


1, IESHR , IV, op, cit., p,100, 
2* Agrarian System , p,327* 
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to the coined silver stock already accumulated in India, The 
transfer, therefore, hardly Justifies the immense effects attri¬ 
buted to it by K,N, Chaudhri in his study of the English East 
India Company’s commerce from 1660-1760# 

"The economies of the two great empires of Asia (the 
Mughal Empire and China) greatly benefited from the 
expansion of economic relations with the West. The 
huge influx of bullion which resulted from the new 
demand was only one indication of the growth in e 
income and employment. The export of textile turned 
the coastal provinces of India into major industrial 
regions, and the bullion imported by the Companies . 
passed into circulation as payments for export goods". 

It is surprising that Chaudhri should be able to pro¬ 
nounce the conversion of certain areas into "major industrial 
regions" without any information as to the relative volumes of 
agricultural and nan-agricultural production of those areas) and 
to speak of immense benefits of bullion influx without any data 
on the existing stock of silver in India, When the latter defect 
at least, is remedied, there is found little to support Chaudhri*• 
claim of the "great benefits" to Indian economy flowing from the 
activities of the commercial precursors of the later conquerors, 

Om Prakash follows K.N. Chaudhri in asserting the same 
hypothesisl He arrives at the figure of the "export surplus" of 
Bengal at Ra,3.32 million annually for the period 1709-10 - 
1717-18, and then speaks on its basis of an estimated increase in 
income of the order of 33,54 million rupees per annum. 2 This is 

u c £ audhri * Agigjsa 

India Company. 1 bfa 6 -t 7 bQ . Cambridge. 1978. 

2. IESHR . XIII (2), p.170. 



not the place to consider in detail the nebulous theoretical 
basis of Om Prakash’s method of obtaining the figure for income 
generated by the export surplus channelled through the Companies* 
trade, through a simple multiplication by ten} but surely his 
assumption that his figures of export surplus for a decade could 
apply to nearly a century cannot but arouse criticism. As for 
our own evidence, the data of the relative output of the Bengal 
mints (Table III) lend no support to any suggestion that silver 
influx through Bengal ever attained a scale of this magnitude, 
even from the 1660s onwards when the Companies * commerce with 
Bengal began to develop substantially. Indeed, in relative terms 
the output of Bengal mints tended to fall, right down to 1707, 1 2 

If the total increase in the price-level owing to mone¬ 
tary phenomena, over the 17th century, was as moderate as we have 
suggested, vis, between 0,50 and 0,79$ per annum, at the simple 
rate, there is little room for the supposition that the distance 
between prime costs and sale-prices was so enlarged as to yield 
abnormally high profits to merchants. In other words, it is not 
likely that merchant-capital was able to expand exceptionally, at 
the cost of raw-material producers and the artisans, simply by 

1, IESHR, XIII (2), p.178, 

2, It must be said to his ersdit that Susll Chaudhuri gives 
expression to far more cautious conclusions with regard to 
the impact of the silver brought by the Companies in his 

nr«d« and C——rclal Organisation ln Bengal, 1650-1720. 
Calcutta, 1975, pp,207-10* 
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drawing benefits from inflation* The rate of monetary inflation 
was so low that it would have been largely concealed by the fluc¬ 
tuations in prices caused by harvests. Adjustments in prices 
and wages made for those variations would have easily absorbed 
the adjustments made necessary by monetary inflation* We may, 
therefore, close with the conclusion that there was no *Hamilton 
factor* working to generate merchant capital in the economy of 
Mughal India, so far as we can Judge from our evidence* 


III 


To end this chapter on a note of digression we may 
take up the question of interest-rates. The discussion on this 
theme has to be a digression, because the inter-connection 
between the money supply and interest rates is extremely complex* 
Factors such as insecurity, margin of profit, level of economic 
activity also affect interest rates to an enormous and often 
indeterminent extent. Inao facto , therefore, it cannot be said 
that interest rates should have fallen (like prices that moved, 
of course, in an inverse direction) owing to increase in money 
supply. The detailed evidence has to be examined. 
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Unfortunately, the details are severely limited. 

There is in the Aln-l Akbari no reference to interest rates on 
commercial loans. The #lh . however, gives data on amount due 
to be returned on principal when loans were given by the Emperor 

4 

to the nobles (the loan being called musaa*dat ). The rates 
calculated per annum ofl the basis of compound interest, from 
the additions to principal given by Abul Fa2l work out as 


fOllOWSS 2 




Period 

Annual 

Period 

Annual 


Rate of 

Rate of 


ijmm£ 


Interest 

1 year 

6.25 ?* 

6 year 

7.00 

2 ,, 

6.10 

7 ». 

8.30 

3 *# 

7.70 

6 ,, 

7.20 

^ »* 

10.70 

9 M 

6.40 

5 „ 

8.40 

10 ,, 

7.40 


Though it is probable that, to Judge from Abdl Fazl’s 
own language these rates were lower than those which the nobles 
could obtain from the professional usurers, it is not certain 
that they correspond to the current commercial rates offered 


1« S|n, I, pp,196-7. 

2. Cf. Irfan Habib, ‘Usury in Medieval India*, Comparative 
Studies in Society and History . Vol* VI, No.4, 19&4, p.409. 



to reputable merchants* For it is quite possible that money¬ 
lenders lent at higher rates to nobles than to merchants* 

t ■ 

On these the principal evidence comes from the 17th 
century records of the East India Company. Unluckily, the Dutch 
records have not yet been adequately explored for this informa¬ 
tion* 


The data collected by Irfan Habib from the English 
records 1 can be augmented* For Surat, for example, additional 
information is available for a number of years* 1626-39 and 
1701-3, Similarly, besides stray data for Ahmadabad and Agra, 
additional information) forthcoming from the Deccan as well as 
Bengal and Orissa* All the supplementary information is given 
in appendix to this chapter* 

The additional evidence docs not, however, alter the 
broad result that emerges after incorporating this information 
remains the same as from Irfan Ilabib's original tables* At 
Surat, the interest rates on loans raised by the English East 
India Company or by reputable merchants fluctuated between 1 and 
1 % % per month from 1624 to 1680, whereafter, there was a consi¬ 
derable falls from 1651 on to 1703 the rates ranged between 1/2 
to 5/8 % per month, 2 


1. Irfan Habib, 'Usury in Medieval India', pp.402-4. 

2* See also Irfan Habib, 'Potentialities of Capitalistic Deve¬ 
lopment in Mughal Economy*, Enquiry . Mol* III, No*3, pp.51-2* 



At Ahmadabad a fall of the same magnitude seems to 
have occurred sometime between 1640 and 1647} and in Agra, 
during the course of 1647. The rates in both these towns 
otherwise corresponded with those at Surat. 

In the Deccan, on the other hand, the interest rates 
were higher than in Gujarat.and Agra. But as in the other three 
places a great fall in commercial interest-rates seems to have 
occurred between 1639 and 1642* Before 1642 the rates seem to 
have been always higher than 2 $ whereas, after 1642 the rate 
seems to have varied between 1 and 1i ,j} though in some years 
at Madras it fell lower and in the 1670*s at Hasulipattara it 
touched 2 $S. 

The rates in Bengal ere unluckily not available for 
the first half of the 17th century and as our appendix shows, 
there is only one quotation from Bengal S (or rather Balasore) 
for 1650. The subsequent quotations are much lower and a fall 
in the rates may be inferred for the 1650*s for Bengal. But 
the Bengal rates continued to range between 1 and H % and were 
thus, even after decline, substantially higher than those at 
Agra or in Gujarat. 

The history of interest rates thus does not corroborate 
K.N. Chaudhuri 1 s rathe# cursory judgment that "there was no long- 

4 

term downward movement in interest rates in India". In fact 


1. K.N. Chaudhuri, The Trading World in Asia, ft e« . p.159. 


there Is an almost universal fall in the interest rates around 
the middle of the 17th century, and this calls for some explana¬ 
tion# Another matter calling for explanation is the regional 
variation in interest rates, borne upon us by substantially 
higher rates prevailing in the Deccan and Bengal, as compared 
to Gujarat and Agra* 

The decline in the rates was not universal only in 
India, it seems to have been a phenomenon that occurred in 
Europe as wall* Unluckily, the rate at which the English East 
India Company borrowed in England or Dutch East India Company 
in Holland have not been tabulated. But from the data collected 
by Sidney Homer It appears that In England there was a fall from 
about 10 % per annum in first quarter to less than 6 % in the 
last quarter of the 17th century, 1 2 3 In Holland not only were 
the rates lower than in England but a steady decline seems to 
have taken place in the first half of the 17th century reducing 
the rate from 8& % to 4 S&a, even taking it to below 4 % in the 
next half of the century after some temporary fluctuations owing 

p 

to war. This decline placed the interest rates, as Homer puts 

% 

it, "well within the modern range". It seems that though most 

1. Sidney Homer, A Hiatorv of Interest Rates * New Brunswick, 
1963, pp•125-7', 

2. Ibid ., pp.127-9. 

3. Ibid *, p.139. 



prominently seen in England, a similar decline in rates occurred 
in France and other parts of Europe about the middle of the 
17th century# 

The reasons for the fall in interest rates at this time 
can, perhaps, be ascribed to the increase in raoney-aii^ply owing 
to the influx of bullion, supplemented substantially/the gxxsddt 
concentration of money capital through the growth of deposit¬ 
banking, extensive use of commercial paper and profits from 
international trade. The result of the supplementary factors 
surely was that a larger and larger share of the bullion stock 
in Europe came under the control of mercantile and banking 
classes. 


The question arises whether the fall in the interest 
rates in India at about the sane time was not a consequence of 
the developments in Europe. Even after the great decline in 
the Indian rates during the l640*s the English Company’s factors 
stated that the coat of credit in India was double that in 
England (1650) j or that the rate being 7i to 9 # per annum in 
Surat and only 4 % in England, It was even profitable to borrow 
in England and lend out in India. Indeed, in 1682, it was 
expressly claimed by the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company that by sending ’great stocks of money 1 to Surat they 
had forced down the interest rates prevailing there to 6 % per 
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annua < * h % per month)* 1 

It is surely probable that the possibility of malting 
usurious gains by simply transferring money-stock from Europe 
to India stuck others too* so that much silver intended to be 
employed in usury might have come from Europe through the 
Middle East along with the specie that was used to pay for 
Indian exports. If this happened in course of time* the supply 
of credit in India was bound to* expand* and cause ultimately a 
fall in its cost. 

If this is the process which principally lay behind 
the behaviour of Indian interest rates* the difference between 

North India (Agra and Gujarat) and the Deccan may at least 

* 

partly be explained. The chief currency metal in the Deccan and 
South India being gold (the basic coin for all price-quotations 
was the hun ). money-supply in the Deccan was not likely to be 
as much affected by the silver influx as would have been the 
case in Northern India* not, that is* until after the Mughal 
annexations of Bijapur and Golkunda in 1686 and 1687. Gold 
supply would have become more abundant (relatively) only in so 
far as silver replaced gold as currency metal in the peripheral 
areas of the Deccan (bordering the Mughal Empire) or in some 


1. Sueil Chaudhuri, Trade & Commercial Organisation in Bei 
p.117l K.N. Chaudhuri. op. clt. . n.159. 
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of tbs parts. But any impact of this abundance on interest 
rates would have been far less potent than in the silver areas* 

The prevalence of high rates of interest in Bengal is 
rather more difficult to explain* One possibility is that there 
was a steady drain of specie from Bengal as revenues from the 
khaliaa lands and .lagira of nobles were sent up-country. If 
there was commerce of a sufficiently large volume, by which the 
monetary circuit was completed by a corresponding amount of 
purchases* no large amount of specie (in the net) need have 
actually been transported out from Bengal* This is what both 
Grant and Shore supposed happened during the first half of the 
18th century when about a cror© of Rupees were annually remitted 
by the nazitrta of Bengal to Mughal Court* 1 However, if the net 
export of specie was still large enough to balance the continuous 
influx of silver into Bengal from Europe* the effect might have 
been to contain money-supply at a time when owing to the expansion 
of sericulture* there was larger and larger demand for Bengal 
silk in Europe as well as the Middle East* and the resultant 


1* Fifth Report , p.321* line 6-10 (Grant)* Shore in his Minute, 
agrees that the money oust have case back by channels of 
trade f yet he cites Grant for the figure of fe,8,12 crones as 
being sent out to Delhi within a period of 10f years during 
ShujaJiidin Khan's viceroyalty| some more might have been sent* 
he says* to meet bills at Delhi ( Ibid *. p*183, paragraphs 
133 & 134)* Apparently* he supposes the specie to have been 
transported back physically to pay for Bengal exports* 
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expansion in commerce necessarily placed heavier demands on 

* 

local credit sources. By the very nature of our evidence, 
there is a very great deal of speculation Involved in all this; 
and the entire subject must await a larger exploration of the 
evidence than has hitherto been achieved, before a more confi¬ 
dent answer to this, as well as other questions, can be returned. 


1, Susil Chaudhuri, on, clt, . pp,114-25, discusses the problem 
posed by the limited (or expensive) supply of credit in 
Bengal to the English East India Company, 
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Appendix 


Surat 


Year 


1626 

1630 

1635 

1639 

1701-1702 

1703 


Year 


1639 

1642 

1642 

1650 

1660 

1661 

1663 

1665 

1674-76 

1676 


1650 

1660 

1670-72 

1679 

1679 

1703 

1706 


1626 


Monthly Rate 

1 

1 1/8 % 

1 S 

H to H S 


References 


The Deccan 
Place 


Maaulipatam 

Golkunda 

Rajapur 

Karwar 

Rajapur 

Madras 

Madras 

Madras 

Masullpatam 

Masulipataa 


Rate/ 

Month 

3 $$ 

H % 

1-1 /a# 

2& # 

1 si 
3/4 55 
5/6 g 

1 

2 
2 


Pelsaert, 41-42 



im- 


References 


Factories. 1637-41 . 

F ac , vg ; „ , ; . a|^ |. 

Fact* 


mmssssoi 

rrrrPBt ir 



SgagaMaajasIgsa 


Balasare 

3S , 

Hugli 

1 

Hugli 

1 - 3 /as 

Hugli 

Balesore 

1 * 0 

H&ifci 

Calcutta 

1 % 

Calcutta 

1 S 

Agra 

5/6 S 
to IS 



Master, XI, 264-63. 



382-3. 


Pelaaert, 28-29. 
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Chapter XVI 
POPULATION 


I 

In spite of the variety of statistical Information 
In the Ain-1 Akbarl . it offers no account or estimate of the 
number of people for the whole of Alt bar* s Empire or any por¬ 
tion of It. Aboil Fazl hlnsolf tells us that in the 25th 
regnal year, the .lagirdaro . ahlndaro and the daroMias were 
ordered to write the names and occupations of all inhabitants, 
village by village* But the results of this census are not 

recorded? it may be presumed that either the order was not 

that, 

carried out or the data were incomplete? or, again,/AbuL Fazl 
omitted to give us the results through oversight* As matters 
stand, the surviving records of the flughal Empire, during its 
entire period, fail to offer us any large-scale census for any 
region? only returns of inhabitants (enumerated by caste) or 
of houses, for some towns, have survived* 2 These are supple- 


1* AkbarnSma . III, pp*346-7* 


2. 


For example those found in Nainsl. Marwar re Paggana_ri 
Vi gat , ed* by Narain Singh Bhati, Jodhpur, igoe?also 
Kia Khvat . The evidence is studied by B*L* Bhadani in 
IESHKT ToI. XVI, No.IV, 1979, pp*4l5-27. 



dented by a fen? estimates by European travellers for some 

cities or general remarks made by contemporaries about the 

> 

density 0 f population in some regions* 

In the absence of any enumerations, one can only 
resort to use of indirect information for forming an estimate 
of the country* a population in or about 1600. Moreland ms 

<1 

the pioneer in this field* He tried to estimate the popula- 

* 

tion of northern India on the basis of the arazi (measured 
area) figures in the Ain-i Akbarl , which ho takes to represent 
the entire gross cropped area* Comparing the arazi with the 
gross-cultivation at the beginning of this century and assuming 
a constant correspondence between the extent of cultivation 
and size of population, he concluded that from , I»ultan to 
Monghyr* there were 30 to 40 million people at the end of the 
16 th century* 

For Deccan and Southern India, Moreland took as the 
basis of his calculation the military strength of the Vi^aya- 
nagara Empire* Assuming a rather arbitrary ratio of Is30 
between the soldiers and Idle civilian population, he estimated 
the population of the region at 30 millions* Allowing for 


1* W.H. Moreland, India at the Death of Akbar * pp*l6-22. 
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the territory lying within the pre-1947 limits of India but 
not covered by Ms two basic assumptions, he put the popula¬ 
tion of Akbar*o Empire at 60 millions, and that of India at 
100 millions* 

These estimates received wide acceptance* neverthe¬ 
less Moreland’s basic assumptions (and therefore his figures) 
seen quite vulnerable* For estimating the population of 
Korthem India ho follows two premises* lie believes, first, 
that the arazl represents the entire Gross-cropped area of 
that time, which leads to two furtiier assumptions, viz*, 

(a) that measurement was made out of the cultivated land 
only; and (b) that it had been carried to completion every¬ 
where, His second major premise is that the extent of culti¬ 
vation per capita remained the same in 1600 and c.1900. 

These various assumptions, are open to serious 
objections* The arazi of the Ain did not in fact represent 
the gross-cropped area, but was the area measured for revenue 
purposes, which included uncultivable waste in varying propor¬ 
tions* Moreover, measurement had by no means been completed 
everywhere. 1 The arazi figures, therefore, were not even an 
index of the extent of cultivation but give simply the extent 
of area under measurement* 


1, See Chapter II of this thesis. 


In deducing the size of population from the extent 
of cultivation, Moreland implicitly ignores the size of the 
urban population. But even taking up his own simple as sump- 
tions, one would hesitate to agree with his view that the 
average size of the operational land holding did not vary 
over the period l6C0 and 190U# Since a comparatively smaller 
area was under the plough in 1600, the cultivable waste must 
have been much larger# Therefore, the average holding should 
tend to have been of the optimum size (assuming that agricul¬ 
tural technology remained the same, and the peasants had 
about the same resources per head in terms of cattle, ploughs, 
etc. as in 1900# At the beginning of the 20th century due to 
the growth of the population, the pressure upon land was much 
greater 5 and the availability of virgin land much smaller# 

The average holding about 1900 should therefore have been 
distinctly smaller than in 1600# 

With these weaknesses in his basic assumptions, 

Moreland*s estimate of the population of Northern India loses 

much of its credibility# It is weaker still for the Deccan 

and Southern India# The armyicivilian ratio is not only 

arbitrary but undependable; the comparison with the France 
pre— 

and Germany oy World War I, seems, in particul ar , to be quite 

large-scale 

inept# These countries had organised/aMaeL mobilisation of 
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their resourcea| and this would surely have tended to lower 
the arrayi civilian ratio* On the other hand, the infantry of 

Vijayonagara, living on subsistence wage (unlike the modem 

\ 

array) night have needed only a small fraction of the labour 
of the total civilian population to supply its needs and 
weapons, and so a higher military-civilian ratio than in 
modern times was also possible* 

It is curious too that Moreland has not adopted the 
same method of counting troops, to make an estimate of the 
population of Akbar’s Empire. The A’In»l Akbarl provides 
detailed figures for the number of zamlndars 1 armed retainers, 
horse/ffiPWll as foot* These total 4*66 millions* 1 For the 
year 1646-7, during Shah^ahan’s reign, we have Labori*s 
official estimate of the Imperial cavalry (1,85,000 cavalry, 
8,000 ,mansabdars; 7000 ahadis , total 200,000) and 
infantry (30,000)* 2 If one were to apply the ratio of 
1>30 to these figures, one would get 146 millions (not 
60 millions) for the population of Akbar’s Empire* The 
ratio of It30 that Moreland had assumed for South India thus 
negatives completely his estimate for Northern India# 

1 • Ajn . II $ p*386* 


2 * Labor!, II, p,715* 


Furthermore, Moreland seems to have given an inade¬ 
quate weightage to the areas outside the two regions whose 
population he lias estimated. To make an appropriate allowance 
for those regions, Kingsley Davis raised Moreland's figure 
for the whole of India to 125 millions* 1 This modification 
does not still, of course, remove the more substantial 
objections to Moreland's method, which we have raised above. 

Another significant attempt, by using different 

p 

kinds of data, has been made by Ashok V, Desal, This has 
required rather complex assumptions* Desal compares the pur¬ 
chasing power of the lowest urban wages, on the basis, first, 
of prices and wages given in the Ain and then, of the all-India 
average prices and wages of the early 196o*s, Shore hall's ral‘ 
provides him with a means of measuring the change in agricul¬ 
tural productivity. Assuming that the total food consumption 
in Akbar's time was 1/5th of that of 1960*8 and that cultiva¬ 
tion was then concentrated in the areas with highest yields, 
he finds that the productivity per unit of area was 25 to 30 
per cent higher in 1595 than in 1961, This in turn enables 


1 . Kingsley Davis, Population of India & Pakistan , Princeton, 
1951, p.24, 

2, A.V* Desal, 'Population & Standard of Living in Akbar's 
Time', IESHR, Vol. IX, part I, 1972, pp,34-62. 
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him to estimate the productivity per worker in agriculture at 
twice as high in 1595 as in 1961. 

Baaing himself cm the statistics of consumption in 
1960 f s he attempts to extrapolate the level of consumption in 
1595 end finds that the consumption level was somewhere 
between 1,4 and 1.0 times the modem level. He then/cons- 
tructs the pattern of consuaptlon in the 16th century. 

With these figures at hand and talcing into account 
other relevant modern data, Desai works out the area under 
the various crops, per capita* Multiplying these with 
revenue rates (averages of rates of the last four years from 
the * Ain of 19 years*, for Delhi, Agra, Allahabad and Awadh), 
he computes the per capita land-revenue, at between 58*47 
and 79.56 dams . Dividing the total .lama" of the Empire, given 
in the Xin by the upper and lower limits, he gets the two 
limits for the population of the Empire, at 64*9 and 88.3 
millions. Desai himself prefers the lower figure of 64.9 
millions, confirming thereby Moreland*s estimate of 60 millions 
for Akbar*s Empire* 

Some objections have been raised/^&Lnsi *iS»ai2^ s 
method, 1 as well as against some detailed assumptions involved 

1 . Alan W, Heston, *The Standard of Living in Akbar’s Times 
A Comment*, IESHR . Vol. XIV, Ho.3, pp.39-6. 
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In hi a application of it* 1 Heston’s main objection is that 
the modern Indian Yields (baaed on the crop-cutting method) 
cannot be compared with the 16th century estimates of yields 
which xmre arrived at by inspection and were influenced by a 
desire to raise land-revenue. But ouch peremptory dismissal 
of comparisons of yields seems unjustified, since the esti¬ 
mates of yields down to 1893 were in any case arrived at by 
the same method of general estimation and for the same purpose 
as in Mughal times* Heston’s objection cannot thus apply to 
yield estimates made In the 19th century and yet these do not 
diverge substantially from later estimates baded on crop- 

O 

cutting•** Heston’s other objection is not to Desai’s method; 
but to an erro r (Desai’s as wen as mine) In converting units 
of weight, which resulted in highly inflating the purchasing 
power of urban wages In Akbar’s tDae* 

There are also some other modifications in Desai’s 
method which seem called for, Desal used modem all-India 
statistics, to compare with 16th century data * Since the 


1 , Shireen Mooevi, ’Production, Consumption & Population in 
Akbar’s Time’, IESHR * Vol. X, No,2, 1973* In this paper I 
myself made some other as sump t i on gwhi eh I should now like 
to withdraw, and some slips which need correction. 


2, See Chapter III, 
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prices and wages in the Ain are those of the Imperial Camp 
and therefore, apply to Agra (and possibly to Lahore), 1 2 it 
is inappropriate to compare these with modem All-India 
averages. In the same way, the Ain ’s standard crop-rates 
( rals ) applied either to the immediate vicinity of Sher 
Shah’s capital, Delhi, or at the most to the region where 
the dastur-ul kraals were in force, i.e. mainly Uttar Pradesh, 
Haryana ondfehe Pan^Jab* Those are thus not comparable with 
average all-India yields, tloreover. Decal divided the total 
.lama" of the Empire by the hypothetical land-tax per-capita, 
without making any distinction between the zabtl provinces 
and other regions, where the tax incidence night have been 
much lower. Another assumption of his which requires correc¬ 
tion is that the .lama was equal to total land-revenue, whereas 
it really was an estimate of the net income from tax-realisa¬ 
tion of the .Iaglrdars and the khalisa .^ 


1 , See Chapter XIV. 

2, See Chapter IV. 
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II 

In spite of the legitimate objections to the esti¬ 
mates of Horeland and Decal, the statistics of area, yields, 
revenue rates and .land in the Aln-l Akbarl still furnish us with 
a means of estimating the population in the l 6 tli century* 

The methods suggested by Moreland and Desai too remain, in 
essence, valid, though they can bo followed only with certain 
qualifications and refinements and with a revised set of 

assumptions based on the conclusions reached in our previous 

XIII 

chapters (especially Chapters II, III, V,/and XIV), 

As suggested by Horeland the relative extent of 
cultivation worked out from the Ain can serve as the basis 
for working out the population of the tine. To translate the 
extent of cultivation into population, data on two other 
aspects are, however, essential* (a) The ratio of rural 
population to urban population in 1601 ;** and (b) the change in 
land under cultivation per head of agricultural population 
between 1601 and 1901* 


1 * Since modern censuses in India are undertaken in the Initial 
years of each decade ( 1901 , 1911 , 1921 , and so on), it has 
been thought convenient to assign the estimate of population 
based on the Ain 1 a information to the year 1601. rather 
than 1595 (the year in which the Ain was closed) • When one 
is making a comparison across centuries, the shift of six 
years is hardly of any significance* 
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As tor (a), we have already argued for a ratio of 15*85 
as that of the urban to the rural population. 

The operational holding in 1601, owing to the lower 

pressure on land and greater availability of virgin lands 
should have tended to be of the optimum size, though given the 
poverty and limited resources of the 17th century peasant, 
the ’optimum* must have had certain limits* As a rather 
arbitrary (but, perhaps, not unreasonable) inference, Z could 
suggest that the average operational holding in India, c«l601, 
was about 10$ higher than 1901* Since the yields as well as 
the over-all agricultural productivity in general remained 
unaltered, 1 the larger area of cultivated land per head of 
agricultural population should have implied a higher consump¬ 
tion level. The real wages worked out from the Ain do appear 
to ref loot such a higher consumption levels To judge from the 
Ain ’s data, the urban real wages in 1601 should have been 
about 35$ higher than what they were in the 19th century* 2 

But the general consumption might not have been higher by this 
percentage* Per one thing, the rural real wages In 1601 
might even have been especially depressed, since the rural 
economy suffered from a tremendous drain in the form of extrac¬ 
tion of land-revenue flowing away to the towns* If we then 
assume that (a) urban consumption per capita in 1601 was 3% 
higher than in 1901, but that (b) rural consumption per capita 


1 . See Chapter III* 
2* See Chapter XIV* 



was of the sane size in 1601 as in 1901 1 and given (c) the 
urban population at 15$ of total, we get a lower limit of % 
for the margin by which general consumption was higher in 
1601 over that in 1901# Translated into cultivated land per 
lie ad of the agricultural population in 1601 we would get 
106$ as the lower limit# On the other hand, the higher limit 
would be 140$, if we assume that the ratio of urban to rural 
consumption has remained unaltered down the centuries# But 
since there is strong reason to believe that the relative 
urban level of consumption was much higher than the rural in 
Mughal India (compared to the ration in 1901)# the actual 
margin by which general consumption was higher in 1601 than 
in 1901 should have been much nearer to 5$ than 35$ # This 
supports our inference that the average operational holding 
was 10$ larger in 1595* since this would imply (with urban 
population at 15$ of the total), a general consumption level 
equal to 108,5$ of that of 1901# 

With these inferences at hand one can estimate the 
population if one can establish the relative extent of culti¬ 
vation in the closing years of the 16 th century*- Our own 
analysis and calculations in Chapter XX suggest that the 
total cultivation in the area covered by U.P#, Pandab, Haryana, 
Multan and Gujarat was between 50 and 55$ of what it was in the 



opening decade of the present century* It would he reasonable 

to assume that the extent of cultivation in the throe regions 

was broadly representative of the extent of cultivation in the 

whole of India. It Is helpful to remember in this context 

that the regions comprised areas of full as vail as backward 

cultivation* Hardly any extension in cultivation lias taken 

place in the Doab during the intervening period* since it was 

already almost fuHy cultivated* while in Multan due to the 

introduction of canal irrigation cultivated area has gone up 

« 

by about throe times during the intervening centuries# 

The population for 1601 nay now, therefore* be worked 
out on the basis of the relative extent of cultivation. For 
the sate of convenience the main assumptions ore restated 
below* 

(i) The total cultivation in 1601 was 50 to 55 per cent of 
what it was during the first decade of the present century. 

(ii) The ratio of urban population to rural was 15*85 in 1601. 

(iil) The average agricultural holdings in 1601 were 1054 
larger than in 1901* 


1* See Chapter II. 
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The following symbols are to be used* 

A * Area under cultivation 
P « population 

a « cultivated area per head of agricultural population 

Subscript 0 refers to 1601 and 1 to 1901* Superscript 
r stands for rural, and u for urban* 

How 

r 

If A 1 oc P, 

and a 0 *= 1*1 a^ 

Therefore 

^ O* 11 P o r 

0.5 A 1 £ A q / 0*55 A 1 (assisaptlon I) 

or 0.5 P/ l 0.11 P Q r l 0.55 P 1 ( 1 ) 

p « 28,33,70,000 ) 

1 ) 

) (K. Davis, p.24) 

« 0.102 P 1 ] 

or P^ • 0*8989 

» 25,49,15,260 

Substituting in equation (l) 

12,74,54,750 / 0*11 P Q r / 14,02,03,393 

or 11,58,70,520 / P p / 12,74,54,750 

mm mm 
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But P 0 r • 0*85 P Q (assusiption II) 

Therefore, 

13,63,18,310 l P Q £ 14,99,50,153 

The population of India in 1601, should accordingly 
have been between 136 and 149*9 millions* 

One can also make another estimate by following 
Desai’s method, though in a modified form* Me can, that is 
to say, proceed from gross land-revenue• For this, w© oust 
work out the incidence of land-revenue per capita at that 
time* To do so, we should continue with some of the assump¬ 
tions already adopted, and use a few of the conclusions reached 
in our previous chapters* The basic relevant assumptions are 
as follows* 

(l) The yields remained the same between 1601 and 1892 
(Chapter III) 

(ii) The per-capita land under different crops was 8*5% 
higher in 1601 than in 1892, since the operational 
holding per head of agricultural population was 10% 
larger while the ratio of the urban population to the 
rural was 15*85# 



(ill) The pattern of consumption of food and so the relative 

distribution of land among major food crops has remained 
largely the sane. The increase in cloth consumption 
between 1601 and 1892 being met almost entirely by 
imported English textiles and yarn, the proportion of 
the total cultivated area under cotton per head in 
1601 and 1892 was also the same. 

Tilth these assumptions (aone quite different from 
those of Decni), Desai’c method for obtaining an estimate of 
per capita land revenue can bo greatly simplified* The per. 
capita area under different crops in 1601 can now be calculated 
by simply drawing upon figures of the area of each crop per 
head in 1892* Assuming that the results obtained for certain 
districts of U.P* can be applied to the whole of Northern India, 
the area of each crop per heed of population in 1892 can be 
worked out by dividing the area under different crops in these 
districts by their total population as counted at the 1891 
Census* 1 Raising it by 8*59$ we get the area per head of 
population under these crops in 1601* 

Multiplying the per head area under different crops 
with the daaturs (cash-rates per blgha ) and adding them all we 


1* Census of India, Vol* 1, p*6* 
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get the total per capita land-revenue in 1601. The rates 
here are the averages of rates for all circles in Agra, Delhi, 
Allahabad, Awadh and Lahore, given in the Aln-l dehsala . Xt 
is those (and not any of the 19-yeor rates used by Desal) that 
were in force at the tine to which the Ain-1 Ahbarj^ s .1a*aa f 

■i 

figures relate. 


Table X 


Crops 

Area/capita 

Dastur 

Land-revenu 

A 

D 

C 

D a Bx€ 

wheat 

0*413 bigha-i 

62.7 daaa 

25*895 dams 

barley 

0*196 ,, 

41.1 ,, 

8.056 ,, 

juar 

0.202 ,, 

36.6 ,, 

7.393 ,, 

ba^ra 

0*145 „ 

27.9 ,, 

4.046 ,, 

gran 

0*197 ,, 

38.0 ,, 

7.486 ,, 

rice 

0.099 „ 

49.9 #t 

4.940 ,, 

other foodgrains 
& pulses 

0.250 ,, 

36.0 ,, 

9.000 ,, 

oil seeds 

0*012 ,, 

36.3 ,, 

0.436 

spices 

0.009 •• 

63.5 ,, 

0.572 „ 

sugarcane 

0.107 ,, 

140.4 ,, 

15.023 ,, 

cotton 

0.161 „ 

89.7 ,,, 

14.442 ,, 

other crops 

0.002 ,, 

100.00 ,, 

0.200 „ 


97.487 


1, Chapter X. 
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The per-capita land revenue therefore cornea to 
97.487 dams. On dividing the gross land-revenue by this 
figure we should get the population in 1601* The total, land- 
revenue is, however, not to be taken as identical with the 
naodl or .lama 6 figures of the Ain . The .lama 6 recorded in the 
Ain *s 'Account of the 12 subas * is not the total land-revenue 
assessed on the basis of dastur- ratos. but the expected net 
income of the .la&irdar. Making allowances for all expenses 
of collection (20ft) and the share of other claimants (20$ for 
zaaindars 1 and 7$ for local potentates), and assuming further 
that 10$ of the .lama' came from taxes other than land-revenue, 2 
the .lama 6 Given in the Ain should be increased by 69 . 81 $ to get 
the gross land-revenue based on the daotura (see Chapter V). 

As we have already marked in passing the per capita 
land-revenue in regions where the zabt system (with its 
dasturs ) did not prevail might not have been the same as in the 
zabt provinces.^ It will, therefore, not be proper to divide 


1* See Chapter VII* 

2. See Chapter IV. 

3. Were we to assume that the per capita revenue rates were 
the same in both the parts of the Empire, the ratio of lams ' 
should approximately be the same as the ratio of population 
of these provinces to the total population of the Empire. 
The total .1ama f of these provinces was 212 crore d ac a and 
the total 3j5ja c of the Empire subtracting half of Kabul (for 
area beyona the Durand Lina) was 512 crores. This gives a 
ratio of 100i4l .406. The ratio of population of the total 

contd*.... 
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the entire gross land-revenue of the Empire by the per capita 
land-revenue obtained for the rabt provinces, nevertheless, 
we can estimate the population for the five provinces, (viz., 
Agra, Delhi, Lahore, Allahabad and Awadh). The total .lama* of 
these provinces was 212 crores* 1 Increasing it by 69*81/5 w© 
get the gross land-revenue t 359*997 crore debs* On dividing 
this figure by the per capita land-revenue (97*407 dams) the 
population of these provinces comes to 3*693 crones* 

Ken/, supposing that the ratio of population of these 
provinces to that of the Empire and the whole of India has 
remained constant since 1601, and talking the ratios worked out 
from the 1891 census, 2 vie get the figure of 9*89 crores for 
the Empire and 14.55 crores for whole of India* 

Thus from two different methods vie obtain two sets of 
estimates of the population in 16011 


(continued from previous page) 

to that of the zabt provinces in 1891 was 100*36*23* Such 
a cfce difference In the two ratios can be either because the 
per capita revalue rates were different, or because of shifts 
in population. Since a movement of population on this scale 
since Akbar’s time cannot lightly be assured, we are left 
only with the former alternative* 

1* The figure is based on the peruana totals* 

2. Imperial Gazetteer, Vol* I, p*491» Table III* 
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(a) Based on cultivated area* 13*63 crores to 14*99 crones 

(b) Based on Land-Revenues 14*55 crores* 

The second estimate falls within the range set by 
the first* One should therefore not bafar wrong in assigning 
a population of about 14.5 crores in 1601 to the territories 
of Pre-Partition India* 

Taking the population of India to be around 145 
millions in 1601* and 255 nilliono in 1871 - this being the 
total counted by tho first Census of 1G72 (os modified by 
Kingsley Davis to allow for fuller territorial coverage)* the 
compound annual rate of growth of the country’s population 
for the period 1601 to 1871 works out at 0*2155 per annum. 
Adopting this rate and given the two population-figures for 
1601 and 1871* one gets for 1801 a population of some 210 
millions. This offers a welcome corroboration of our esti¬ 
mates* since the recent estimates for 1801 based on different 
arguments and calculations range from 198 millions to 210 
millions* 1 


1* Morris D. Morris* ’The Population of All-India* 1800-1951*# 
IESHR, Vol* XI* Nos.2-3, p.311, the population estimate for 
480* here is 198*153,000} Irfan Habib* *A Note on Popula¬ 
tion’ (cyclostyled), 200 millions| D*B. Bhattacharva, A 
Guide to population estimates of India (cyclostyled), 

210 millions* 




The rate of growth during the last three decades of 
the 19th century (1871-1901) was 0*37$ per annum - a rate 
higher, but not substantially higher, than the one deduced for 
the long period of 1601-1871* 

An annual rate of growth of 0.21;$ suggests some 
interesting inferences about Mughal Indian economy. Population 
growth has been usually regarded as an index of efficiency of 
pre-capitalist economies. Upon this test, the Mughal economy 
could not be deemed absolutely static or stagnant if the popu¬ 
lation tended to grow by nearly a half in two hundred years* 
Davis, cm the basis of arguments that have now been heavily 
criticised, 1 believed in a stable population of 125 millions 
continuing for practically the two hundred years from 1601 to 
1801, thus yielding a zero rate of growth. The rate of 0.21%, 
on the contrary, suggests an economy in which there was some 
room for 'national saving' and net increase in food production, 
although the growth on the balance, was slow* The slowness 
must have come from natural calamities like famines, as well 
as man-made factors (of which the heavy revenue demand could 
not but have been one)* If one had data for estimating 


1* Irfan Habib, 'Colonialization of Indian Economy, 1757-1900', 
Social Scientist . No.32, March, 1975* pp*34-5* 



populations for some Intermediate points* such as for the 
years 1650 and 1700, one could perhaps have worked out rates 
of population growth for shorter periods, and obtain a 
closer view of the efficiency Of Hughal economy within those 
periods# But, unluckily, at the moment the data on which 
such estimates for the whole country could he based lie 
undiscovered - if, indeed, they exist at all* 
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The Bibliography is confined to listing documents, 
books, and articles actually cited in the thesis. Much material 
that has been explored but was found to produce little of rele¬ 
vance for our study has, therefore, been excluded. 

Section A is devoted to sources, including coin-cata¬ 
logues and find reports (-which may be deemed to preaent numismatic 
evidence in the raw), is arranged subject-wise; within each sub¬ 
section a rough chronological order has been followed, based on 
date of original preparation or publication. Whenever British 
Museum (now British Library) or India Office Library (now Common¬ 
wealth Relations Library) MSS are listed, it is to be assumed that 
the Department of History (A.M.U.) Library possesses rotograph/ 
xerox copies or microfilm of the IISS* The few cases where this 
is not so are expressly indicated. The reader is invited to 
consulte Chapter I for a discussion of the Ain-1 Akbarl . and 
other contemporaneous sources of statistical information. 

Section B includes in sub-section A works containing 
the statistical information on modern conditions, like gazetteers, 
surveys, maps, etc., and in B books and articles concerned with 
historical matters of relevance to our theme. The entries are 
arranged in strict alphabetical order. 
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titles of Journals, proceedings of conferences etc. 
are abbreviated according to the general list of abbreviations 
given at the beginning of the thesis* 


A. SOURCES 


I* STATISTICAL AND ATMINISTHATIVE WORKS 


1 , Khwandarolr. Qanun -1 Humayuhi . ed# M* Hidayat Hosain, 

Bib* Ind*, Calcutta, 1940* 

2* Abiil Fael, Ain-1 Akbari . ed* Blochmann, Bibliotheca 

Indies, Calcutta, 77* MSSt British Kuseum. Add* 6552 
& 7652 (Microfilms in the Department of History, A#M*U*). 
Translation by Blochmann, revised and edited by Phillott, 
Vol* I, Calcutta, 1927 and 19395 and that of S* Jarrett, 
revised by J* Sarkar, Vols. II & III, Calcutta, 1949* All 
references to the Ain are to Blochmann’s edition of the 
Persian text, unless otherwise stated* See Chapter I for 
criticism of the Blochmann edition, and my use of the MSS* 
for re-establishing the text of the work as well as Its 
statistics* 


3 * 

4 * 


published under title Tarlkf>-i _ 

Sayyid Husamuddin Rashidi, Sindi Ada 



, completed 1634, Vol* II 
^har-^Sh^j^haj^, ed* 

erabad* 


Anonymous, Dastur-ul Amal-1 Alamalri. c.1659, Br. Mus. 
Add 6598* 


5* 


MuniltaNainal, M»ra|r raPar/jana rl VlKart ( 0 .I 666 ), ed. 

N.S. Bhati, 2 vols*, Jodhpur, 1968 & 1969* An extremely rich 
collection of village-wise statistics of Marwar under 
J as want Singh (Rajasthani)* 


6 . Munhta Nainsi, Khyat, ed* Badri Prasad Sakarya, 4 Vols* 
(Vol* IV contains tee index), Jodhpur, I960, 1962, 1964, 
1967)* This collection of miscellaneous historical and 
statistical information in Rajasthani was made some time 
after 1667* 

7. Anonymous. Dastur-1 Araal. Auran/tzeb: Post 1691. Bodl. 
Fraser 86 . “ 


8 . Munshi Nand Ram Kayastha Srivastavya, Slyiqnama (A.D. 1694-6), 
liteogi .<phed. Naval Kishore, Lucknow, 1879* 
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9# Anonymous* Khulaaatu-s 3iv aa (c*1700)* Br* Mus. 
I have collated this Ms with Br* Mus. Or* 2026* 


(c*1700)* Br* Mus* Add* 6588. 


10* Rai Chaturnan Saksena, Chahar Gulshan (completed, 1759-60, 
hut statistics relating chieflyto ©,1720)* I have collated 
the following four Maulana Azad Library MSS to obtain the 
correct text and statistics* Abdus Salam Coll. 292/62} 
Jawahar Mus* Coll* 81 lira, fe| Abu Muhammad, 69 Farsiyaj 
and University Coll*, Fairsiya 78. 

The geographical (and statistical) portion was 
translated by Jadunath Sarkar in Ms India of Auranggeb * 
Calcutta, 1901* But Ma figures were not derived from 
very good MSS* 


II* HISTORICAL Y'CjRKS 


11* Babur, Babumama . tr* A*S. Beveridge, 2 Vols*, London, 1921. 
I have used the Turki text (being the .Haidarabad Codex 
printed by photo-copy method), ed* A.S. Beveridge, Leyden 
and London, for the portion on .lama" statistics only* 

12. Bayazid Bayat, Ta2klra^Itoayun»oWU<bar * ed* K* Hidayat 
Hosain, Bib. Ind», Calcutta, 1941. 

13. Nlziauddin Ahmad, Tabaofit-i Akbarl (1593), ed. B, De, 

(Vol. Ill partly edited & revised by M. Hidayat Hosain^ 

3 Vols*, Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1913-35* 

14* Abdul Qadir Badauni, Muntakhabu-t Tav/arikh . (c*1595-6), 

3 Vols*, ed*. All Ahmad and Lees, Bib, Ind*, Calcutta, 
1864-69* 


15* Abul Fazl, Akbamama . ed* Ahmad All, 3 vols*. RAS, Calcutta, 
1873-87* Translation by Beveridge, 3 vols.. Bib* Ind*, 
Calcutta, 1897-1921* All references are to Persian text 
unless otherwise stated* A variant (earlier) version with 
valuable additions (e*g* original text of an important 
memorandum by Todar Mai) is contained in Br* Mus* Add* 
27,247* Wherever I have used this version of the Akbarnfima . 
this MS has been specifically cited* 


16 * 


17* 


Abul Qasim Firishta, Tarlkh-i Firighta , (original titles 
Gulshan-1 Ibrahlrai )« Nawal kishore, Kanpur 1874 & 1884 j 
ajcknow, 19^5* Pages of all these printings correspond* 


Jahangir. Tuzuk-i Jahangiri. ed* S* Ahmad* Ghazlcur and 
Aligarh, lTOL'64', 


18* MUtamad khan, Iabalnama.-l JahangjUrl , (all 3 Vols*), Hawal 
Kishore, Lucknow, 1870. 1 have clicked the printed text with 
Br* Mus* Or, 1768 (transcribed in the 17th century, but 
incomplete) and Or. 1834 (18th century)* Or* 1834 adds a 
statistical conclusion to Vol* II, which is not found in 
the lithographed text or (apparently) any of the other MSS. 
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19* Amin Qazwlni, Badshahnana . Br, Mus, MS. Add 20734, and 
transcript of MS' kaza Liter ary, Rarapur, in Department of 
History, Aligarh, 

20, Abdul Hamid Labori, Badshahnama . Bib* Ind,, Calcutta, 

1866-72# ' ~~ ' ' “ 

21, Mohammed Waris, Badshahnama (formerly, Vol, III, of 
Lahorl’s work), transcript of Raza Library,(Rarapur) MS in 
the Library of the Department of History Library, AMU. 

Since this is defective, I have also used notes of certain 
passages from Br. Mus. MSS Add.6556 and Or, 1675 made by 
Professor Irfan Habib# 

22, Sujan Rai Bhandari, Khulasatu-t TaWarikh. 1695, ed, 2afar 
Hasan, Delhi, 1918, 

23, All Muhammad Khan, MlrSt-l Ahraadi (1761), ed* Nawab All, 

2 Volau & Supplement, Baroda, 1^37-8 and 1930# 

24, Mir Ghulam All Azad Huaalhi Bilgrami, Khlzana-1 Amlra (1761), 
Nawal Kishor, Kanpur, 1071, 


III, OTHER WORKS IN FERSXAN 


25. 


Jalaluddin Thaneearl. 


ggri (ba.fe4> , 
ollection, Ara 


MS. in 
iqh 24/26, 


Maularn Azad Library, Shaifta Collection, Arabics 
Tills interesting tract, written exclusively from the point 
of view of revenue-grantees, has been edited and translated 
into Urdu by Said Ashraf Nadvi under the title, Tahaoaua-i 
Arazi-i Hind . Karachi, 1963, The author died in January 
1582 (AbdulHaqq, Akhbaru 1 ! Akhvar. Delhi, A,H. 1322, p.338), 

26. Abifl Fazl, Letters* Two collections 

(a) Insha-i Abul Fazl . collected by Abdus S«nad, lithographed, 
Rawal KIshor, Kanpur, 1872, Recognised as authentic. 

M in tte 

AlAVl PN88 OX All BfiKhSu KnWJ \pidO0 ROv Stdtiu/f 

A.H* 1270. The genuineness of this collection is open 
to some doubt (See difccusslon in Chapter XX), 

27. Amin Ahmad Razi. Haft Xallm. Vol. I. ed. Ross. Bib. Ind., 

Calcutta, 1918, * 


28. Anonymous, Bavaz-i Khuahtn& . a text on aristocratic household 
management, with recipes, plans of gardens, etc,, written 
before 1647. Commonwealth Relations Library MS. 1,0. 823. 


29, Anonymous, Faraai&ma . Maulana Azad Library MS. Subbanullah 
Collection 616/3 (17th century). A tract on horses and 
their upkeep. 

30. Kbwaja Yasin, Glossary of Revenue and Administrative Terns 
(Late 18th century) (Persian) Br, Mus* Add, 6603. 
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IV. DOCUMENTS 


31. Ma dad-1 Mgaah Documents (Farmana and Parwasgs), chiefly 
relating to xho pargana of Batala (Panjab).^ Originals in 
Commonwealth Relations Library, 1.0. 453Bi (1) to (70). 

The dates of the documents range from A.H. 933 to 1171* 

32* Documents in the Central Record Office, Allahabad. The 
documents used by me are those accessioned in the first a 
series (accessioned till 31 March 1933). These include an 
original copy of Akbar’s farman ordering consolidation of 
madad-1 roa’ash grants in villages reserved for them, dated 
7 HaW11, A.H* 986 (13 June 1578)j its accession number 
la 24. 

All documents in this collection are cited as 
Allahabad Documents, with accession nos. immediately 
following. The first Series is to be assumed. 

33, Revenue grants and other Persian documents, texts ed. & 
tr. by B.N. Goswamy and J.S. Grewal, The Ilughala and Joels 
of Jakhbar, Simla. 1967. 


of Jakhbar . Simla, 1967. 

34, Selected Documents of Sha 
KhanV Dafiar-l biwani . My 


i, ed., Yusuf Husain 


33. Taksi m ( taasira ) documents in Rajasthani, Rajasthan State 
ArchIves7“Blkaber # entitled Taksln Pa|^atoala parg^o 
Antelo Bhabhro aarkar Alwar aubo Akbarabad Sambat 170b-20. 

I have used a microfilm copy of tfose documents by courtesy 
of Dr S.P. Gupta. 

36. Arhsattha Documents in Rajasthani, Rajasthan State Archives, 
Bikaner. I have used the following! 





(c) Ar 

(d) Ar 





iWiPJl 


I was able to read transcripts of these documents 
(also available on microfilm) owing to courtesy of my 
colleague. Dr. S.P. Gupta. 


V. EUROPEAN SOURCES 


37. Monaerrato 
Journey to 





Consent 


ansi, a 
rjee, London, 1922. 
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3a - 

(pp.48~59), Hawkins (pp,60-121>. Flash tpp*122-87), 
Withington (pp.183-233), Coryat (pp.234-87), and Terry 
(pp,280-3321# 

39* Du Jarric's account of the Jesuit missions at the court of 
Akbar, translated by C*H* Payne, under the title Akbar and 
the Jesuits. London, 1926* 


Recel 


1602-17, 6 voles VoX. I, 
ester, London, 1896-1902* 


ianvers) 


vois* ix-vx, ed« w. roster, i-onoon, 

41* Saraual Purchas, 

James Mac Lehose « sons, Glasgow, T 
usually as Purchas. ^PJOBFJnm . 

»*• a 

by years covered, and are so cited, 

43* W* Forrest (ed,), 3electio 
and other State P 


3, vox, xx, Bombay, 


13- 9. ed, W, Foster, 
lols* are indicated 


Ewta 


* fe-^rrM mm - 


44, Francisco Poloaert. *Remonstrantie # , c,1626, tr. Moreland 
and Geyl, J a h gnair*s India, Cambridge, 1925, Photo off-set 
reprinted, Delhi, 1972, 


45, Francisco Polsaert, •Chronicle 1 , tr, BriJ Marain and S.R. 
Stansa, * c°nt»ap-irarv Dutoh CHronlole. o£. ilughal Indio. 
Calcutta, 1957, There is strong reason to believe that 
tills is a free translation of an unidentified Persian 
chronicle, 

/>6 * 3?H La rtat»r 3? E M^y° f ^. Gr * at r ’ iogol ‘ tr * J,S * a °y land 

*7. PetorHundy. fh» TWal* o?r*lj«r limdyln BuroManq *»1< 
Vol, III Travels in Asia, ed, R.C. Temple, Hakluyt Society 
2nd Series, Ho.XXXV, London, 1914, 

48, F.3. Hanrlque. T 






f-il JUlBi 

r* 4 ** 74 « 


a, new Delhi, 

50, Francois Bernier, ££ 

A, Constable, revise 

51, Jean Baptist Tavernier, Tr* 
VI, Crook©, 2 Vole,, London, 

52, 0 





Empire* 1656-68, tr* 
noon, 1916* 


a, tr* V, Ball, ed* 

• 

aapiled 

enaal. 

Ini C,K* Wilson, 

2 vole*, London, 1900 
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53. Hie Abbe Carre, Journal, English tr., by Lady Fawcett, 
The Travels of Abbe Carre in India and the Near East* 


1672 to 1674, ©d. sir Charles Fawcett & Richard Burn, 

3 vols., Hakluyt Society, 2nd Series, XCV-XCVII, London, 

1947 St 1948. 

54. John Frver. A New account of East India & Persia be 

Htoetean Ye ara T r ' avalgV Sdl V. TroSfe. ? v ols.. 

Hakluyt Society, 2nd Series, Xfx, XX & XXXIX, London, 

1909, 1912 & 1913* 

55* Nicolao Hanuccl. Storla do Hogor . 1656-1712, tr. W, Irvine, 

4 vols#» Indian Text series, Government of India, London, 
1907-8. 

56. Streynsharo Master, The Diaries of Streynsham Master . 1675-80 

& other contemporary papers relating thereto, ed. fc.C# Temple, 
Indian Records Series, 2 vols*, London, 1911* 

57. Alexander Hamilton. A New Account of the EaaA Indies, 
ed, W. Foster, 2 vols., London, 1930. 


VI. COIN-CATALOGOES 


58, Mughal Coins in U.P. Treasure Trovesi 

Unpublished official reports (signed by Secretary, Coin 
Committee, U.P./Curator, Lucknow Museum) of the treasure 
troves found in U.P. during the period 1880-1 968 (with the 
State Museum. Lucknow). The reports give the place and year 
of find and describe each coin in the treasure trove giving 
a reasonably detailed account. In the case of Mughal coins, 
the names of mints and dates of minting when legible, are 
invariably mentioned. 


59* Lane-Poole, ed. by Stuart Poole 


Lu«i i 2Sy«3.eI 


60, Nelson Wright, 
Oxford, 1907. 

61. C.J. Rodgers, C 
Punjab Govemmen 


in Brit 





66, A.K. Srivastava, Coln-Flnda from U.P. (printed, but yet to be 
published), I was kindly allowed oy the author to use seme 
material from this book. 
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B. MODERN WORKS 


X. STATISTICAL INFORMATION GAZETTEERS, SURVEYS, MAPS 

The following Hat includes works containing informa¬ 
tion on modern conditions, which I have used essentially for compa¬ 
rative purposes* 


67* Agricultural Statistics of India, initially Issued toy the 
Bepartmento ox Revenue and Apiculture, Government of India, 
Annual volumes since 1884*85 (Calcutta/Delhi)* 

68* Edwin T* Atkinson 
Account of the Nor 


separately paginated 
divisions. 



ortion 


w .. partici 

Some volumes such as XIV (Benares Divison) issued 
under other editorship* Allahabad, 1875-9A. 


69* 



*j7L 


Tria? 

Papers, Colonies * East India 5, Shannon, Ireland, 




This volume is an offset reprint of the original 
Fifth Report and so must supersede all other editions of that 
celebrated work for reference purposes# 

70* Francis Buchanan, District Reports (1806-12), ed# & abridged 


71* 



0911), Calcutta, 1913, 
volume of the census giving all-India i 


-* Besides the main 
giving all-India figures, various 
provincial volumes of the 1911 Census were consulted. This 
series of Census vols* conveniently gives figures for the 
four Censuses of 1872, 1881, 1891, and 1901 besides those 
of the 1911 Census* 


? 2 * District Q.age£te^ ft* Age apt^^Oudfr, 

edited ^wostvola,) by H.R, Nevill and few; by D.L. Drake- 
Rrockmann, Series of district vols*, pub* Allahabad, 1909-30* 
Cited as either Diet* Gazetteer or Nevill’s Plat* Gazetteer * 


with naae of Dis 




73* H.H* Elliot, Mea,9,ir?. A fit,. SjL 

ed. J* Beams, 2 vols*, London, 1869* 

v*' -^^ a J^-a f -F«rukhal»d 


ed. James M. Campbell 


75. Gazetteer of ,th» Bmtay Presidency. 

R othcrsi dist# voEi j Bociifly f l87^ -> 84# 

76* Government of North-Western Provinces, 
Papers Connected with an Inquiry Into the 





77. Government of N.W. Provinces, 
EentO# N.W. Provinces , 1872, 

78. S. Muhammad Had! 
evinces and Ou 


79. D# Ibbetson, Pan.lab Castes # Lahore, 1916, 

80. Imperial • zetteer of India . Government of India, Oxford, 1910 

81# Prices & Wages (1861-95). Government of India, Calcutta, 1895. 
The prices awl wages are quoted for district headquarters on 
the basis of monthly averages} coverage varied considerably 
over time. 

82. Punjab District Gazetteers , series of vols. each devoted to 
a district or a Native State or groups of Native States, In 
two parts, *A* for text and •B* for statistics. Series issued 
from Lahore in various years. Very uneven in contents. 

83. James Rennel, Bengal Atlas . 1781. 

84. W#H# Smith, Final Settlement Report of District Aligarh . 

Allahabad, i8q 2.. r ' ni ' ' ’ ---r-^---n 

85. John Augustus Voelcker, Report on the Improvement of Indian 
Agriculture # London, 1893. 

86. G. Watt, Commercial Products of Inc 

87 ‘ 

88. Zafaru-r Rahman, Iatilahat-l Peahawaran . (Urdu), 7 vols*, 
Delhi, 1940 & c. 


mMsdiiasJuM 


81, Prices & \k 
“he prices 


87 * 


Improvement of Indii 

London, 1908. 
oduots of India. 

m z v rr - 

n, (Urdu), 7 vols.. 


II. BOOKS AND ARTICLES 


The works included here are chiefly those concerned 
with history of tlughal India or of other parts of the world during 
the 16th and 17th century, including the history of contemporary 
international commerce. 
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89. M. Athar All, Mughal Nobility under Auran/szob . Bombay, 1966. 

90. H.A* Alavi, ’New Light on Mughal Cavalry* f Medieval India - 
A Miscellany. Vol. II. 

91. Abdul Aziz. Manaabdarl System and the Mughal Arnv . London, 1945* 

92* Abdul Aziz, The Imperial Treasury of the Indian Hughala . 
Reprint, Delhi, 1972. 

93. J. Beames, *On the Geography of India in the Reign of Akbar*, 
JASB . LII, Part i, 1884, pp.215-32. 

94, D, Bhattacharya, *A Guide to Population Estimates of India*, 
(cyclostyled). 



96. F.R. Braudel and F. Spooner, ’Prices in Europe from 1450 to 
1750*, Cambridge Economic History . Vol. IV, Cambridge, 1967* 

97* K*H. Chaudhri, The English East India Company* 1600-40 . 
London* 1955# 


98. K.R* Chaudhuri, 

East India Company. Idb0-I7fa0 . Cambridge. 1976. 

99. Susil Chaudhri, Trademd Commercial Organisation in Bengal. 
1650-1720 . Calcutta, 1973. 


100. B.3. Cohn. ’Structural Changes in Rural Society* . Land Control 

in Indian History , ed. R*E. Fryken 


mberg. 


Tine’, lEsfe . 1 3c, 1972. 


* Population and Standard of Living in Akbar* s 


UWIUlf UVJ.U 

and Social Struc 
London, 1909, 

W. Crooks, The Tribes & Castes of the M.W., Provinces . 1896. 

Kingsley Davis, Population of India and Pakistan . 

Princeton, 1951. 

103. A.V. Desai 
» 

A.V. Desai, 'Population and Standard of Living In Akbar*s 
Tins - A Second Look*, IESHR, Vol. XV, No. I, 1978. 

John S, Deyell, ’Numismatic Methodology in the estimation of 
Mughal currency output*, IESHR . Vol* XIII, Ho.3, 1976, 
pp.375-92. 

Charles Eliot, The Chronicles of Oonao . Allahabad, 1862, 

A. Fuhrer, Mo numental Antiquities & ,c,_ lnHprth Western 
Provinces . Allahabad, 1891. 

B. R, Grover, 'Nature of Land Rights in Mughal Indian History*, 
IESHR . Vot. I, P I, 1963-4. 

109. B.R. Grover, 'Raqba-bandl Todar Mali 1001 Faall wa Tappah- 
^i^ ^ i ^Hiltorlcal^ec ^d 8 Commission Proceedings. 

Syster 

Rajasthan*, Proc. I.H.C. . 1972. 


101 . 

102 . 


104. 

105. 

106 . 

107. 

108. 


110. S.P. Gupta, 'The System of Rural Taxation in Eastern 
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111* S.P. Gupta and Shireen Moosvi. ’Weighted thrice and Rate 
Indices of Eastern RaJasthan,(c.1665-1750)*, IESHR . XII, 

2 (1975)* 

112* Irfan Habib, Agrarian System of Mughal India ( 1556-1707 )* 
Bombay, 1965. 


113. Irfan Habib, Atlas of the Mughal Empire . Delhi, 1991 
(expected publication year)* 

114* Irfan Habib, ‘Currency System of the Mughal Empire*, 
Medieval India Quarterly . IV, Nos. 1-2, 1957. 

115* Irfan Habib, ‘Zemindars in the Aln-1 Akbarl 1 * Proc. I.H.C. . 
1958, pp.320-23* 


116* Irfan Habib, ‘Banking in Mughal India 
Indian Economic History . I, ed* Tapan 
i960. 


’ J CgiffiajH&gBg-SB 
Raychaudhri, Calcu 


cutta. 


117. Irfan Habib, ‘Usury in Medieval India*, Comparative Studies 
in Society and History . Vol. VI, No.4, 1964* 

118* Irfan Habib, 'Social Distribution of Landed Property in 
Pre-British India', Enquiry , NS, II, 3, 1965 . 

119. Irfan Habib, 'Aspects of Agrarian Relations and Economy in 
a Region of U.p, during the 16th century 1 , IESHR . Vol* IV, 

Ho.3, 1967. - 

120* Irfan Habib, 'The Mansab System, 1595-1637*, Proc. I.H.C ..1Q67. 

121. Irfan Habib, 'Potentialities of Capitalistic Development in 
the Economy of Mughal India*. Enauirv. H.S. Vol. III. No.3. 
1971. 

122. Irfan Habib, *A Note on Population of India, 1800-1072', 

Seminar on Colonlallzatlon of the Indian Economy, Aligarh, 

1972 (cyclostyled). 

123. Irfan Habib, *Colonialization of Indian Economy, 1757-1900', 
Social Scientist . No.32, March, 1975. 

124. Irfan Habib, ‘Economy of the Delhi Sultanate*, Iffi . Vol. IV, 
Part II, 1978. 

125# IF} 

Spain. 1501-1650 . Cambridge, 1934. 

126. Aziza Hasan, ‘Mints of the Mughal Empiret A Study in Compara¬ 
tive Currehey Output*, proc. I.H.C. . Patiala, 19o8. 

127. Aziza Hasan, ‘The Silver Currency Output of the Mughal Empire 
and Prices in India during the loth and 17th centuries', 

IESHR, VI, 1969, pp.85-116. 

128. S. Nurul Hasan, Thoughts., on Agrari.^Re^^^tJ.n, MagfeL 
Bombay, 1973* 
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129# S. Nurul Hasan, 'Zaraindars under the Mughala*, Land Control 
and Social Structure in Indian History, ©d. R.E. Frvkenberix. 
Won ' ; ' H969'. --- 

130. S. Nurul Hasan, (the late Mrs.) K.N. Hasan and S.P. Gupta, 

•The Pattern of Agricultural Production in the Territories 
of Amber*, Proc. I.H.C. . Mysore (1967). 

131* A.W. Heston, *The Standard of Living in Akbar*s Time - A 
Comment*, IESHR . Vol, XIV, No*3, 1977, pp.391-6. 

132. 3. Hodivala, Historical Studies in Mughal Numismatics . 

Calcutta, 192$* " ' ' “ 

133. Sidney Homer, A History of Interest Rates . New Brunswick, 

1963, Part Two* 

134* Jan Kleniewlcz, 'Portuguese Factory and Trade in Pepper*, 
IESHR . Vol. VI, No.1, 1969* pp.6l~84. 

135* A.R* Khan, Chieftains in the Mughal Empire during the Reign 
of Akbar . Simla, 19VV, 

136. Z.A. Khan, 'Medieval Archaeological Remains in Uttar Pradesh - 
A Geographical Study*, Read at I.H.C., Aligarh, 1975 (cyclo- 
styled)• 

137. Z.A. Khan, 'Railways and the Creation of National Market in 
Food grains*, IHR, Vol. IV, No.2, 1978. 

138. Plr Ghulam Husain Khuyhami, Tarikh»l Hasan (in Persian), 

2 Vols., J & K Government Publication, Srinagar (J&K), n.d. 


139* Bal Krishna. Ccngnercial Relations between India and England . 
London, 1924. 


140. Frederic C. Lane, ’The Mediterranean Spice Trades Further 
evidence on its revival in the 16th century*. Crisis and 
Chans© in the Venetian Economy , ed. Brain pullan, x^ncUu), 1968* 


141. Vitorino Masalhaes-Godinho. L aconomi# 
^^•t/yle.jilecles, Paris" *§£3, 
able to make use of this 


work directly. 


i regret I have not be 


exi 


142 * A_ Memoir of Central lndia lncluding M«lw» and 

Ad joining Provinces . 2 vols.. London. 1824. 

143. Shireen Moosvl, 'Production, Consumption and Population in 
Akbar's India*, IESHR . X (2), 1973. 

144. Shireen Moosvl, 'Note on Professor Alan Heston's "Standard of 
Living in Akbar*s Time - a comment*, IESHR . Vol. XIV, No,3, 
1977. 


145. Shireen Moosvl, 'Evolution of the Manaab- avstem under Akbar*, 
JRA8 . London, 1980 (in press). 

146. W.H. Moreland, India at the Death of Akbar . London, 1920. 

147# W.H. Moreland, From Akbar to Auranazeb. London, 1923. 
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150* V.H* Moreland* ‘The Ajto4 Akbarl * A possible base-line for 
the Economic History of Modern India** Indian Journal of 
Economics . I, 1916, pp.33-44. 

151* W.H. Moreland, 'The Prices and Wages under Akbar’» JRAS, 1917» 
pp.815-25. 

152* W.H. Moreland, ’The Value of Money at the Court of Akbar', 
JRAS* 1918, pp.375-85. 

153* W*H* Moreland, 'The Agricultural Statistics of Akbar’s Time'* 
JUFH3 . Vol. II, Part i, Lucknow, 1919* 

154* W.H. Moreland* 'Ranks ( Manaab) in the Mughal Service*, JRAS . 
London, 1936* 

155* W*H* Moreland* *Sher Shah's Revenue System'* JRAS, London, 
1926, pp.447-59* 

156. Morris D. Morris, 'The Population of All-India, 1800-1951', 
IESHR . XI, Nos.2-3* 


157. R*K* Mukerjee, Economic Hist 

Allahabad, 2nd eid., i§67*. 

158. Hamida Khatoon Naqvi 
Great MuKhals.1 


-India . 1600-1800, 






a ; nTri 3 J*5nri?3.« 


161* A.J* Qaisar, 'Note on the date of Institution of Hansab under 
Akbar*, Proc. I*H*C» . 24th Session, 1961, pp.155-7. 

162* A.J. Qaisar, 'Distribution of Revenue Resources of the Mughal 
Empire* among the Nobles', Peso* I.H.C. . 1965, pp*237«42. 

163* Tapan Raycbaudhri.'Agrarian System of Mughal India*, 

Enquiry * N.s. II (1), 1965. 

164. V.A. Smith, Akbar the Great Mogul. Delhi, 1958. 


164. V.A. Smith, Akbar the Great Mogul . Delhi, 1958. 

165. O.H.R. Spate and A.T.A. Learmonth, India and Pakial 
3rd edition, 1967. 

’66. Nlelo St»»n«g«ard, AjlanTiyd.. Re vqj,u1; Ion ^ 

Century. Chicago, 1974 ipreviously published under 
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l6a * JSBa^SBggSgLg* Huallm Administration . 

Allahabad, 1959* 

169* K.K. Trivedi, ‘Change* in Caste Composition of the 

zemindar class in Western Uttar Pradesh, 1595-C.1900*, 
THCVoI. II, No.1, 1975. 

170. K.K. Trivadi, ‘Movement of Relative Value of Output of 
Agricultural Crops in the Agra Region, 1600-1900*, 
I.H.C., 1975 (cycloatyled). 

171. P. Villar, ‘Problems of the Formation of Capitalism*, 
Past and Present * No.10, 1956, pp,15-38. 

172. Immanuel Wallenstein. The Modern World-Ova ten Capitalist 

175* H.H. Wilson, A Glossary of Judicial & Revenue Terms of 
British India. London. 1875. 




